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Mr. Lowe and [I are, in some respects, not ill fitted for a friendly duel 
on the subject of the representation of the people in Parliament. He 
did not confer, and I did not inflict, a speech on the House of Com- 
mons, when the subject was recently under discussion. We are 
agreed, as I believe, on most questions of politics, indeed rather 
closely agreed on some important matters, such as public thrift, in 
which few agree with either of us; and we are united, as I hope, in 
mutual regard. Moreover, we have already, many years ago, exhibited 
opposite leanings upon the question whether the general idea of exten- 
sion of the suffrage is one which ought to be viewed with favour, or 
the reverse. For my part, whatever may be the case with Mr. Lowe, 
I have this chance at least of relative impartiality, that I look upon 
the cause as one which calls upon me for adhesion as an individual, but 
not for guidance in a larger capacity. But further, our country has 
now reached a point, at which it is well that the subject of a further 
extension of popular franchises should be ‘ bolted to the bran.’ For we 
are again, as we were in 1854, in 1860, and in 1866, open to one of 
the greatest moral dangers that can beset the politics of a self- 
governed country—the danger of having a great question insincerely 
dealt with. By the bulk of the Liberal party it was adopted long 
ago. It has now the deliberate sanction of the leader in each House ; 
and neither of these is a man given to deal lightly with serious 
matters. The Ministers have resisted it with arguments only tempo- 
rary and conventional, arguments which a breath may at any moment 
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blow away. Their real objection to conceding it is plain. It is not a 
definite fear of the vote which the agricultural householders would 
give, but a fear of irritating and estranging the farming class by 
empowering their labourers to give a vote at all; by placing in a 
minority that class which now has the command of the agricultural 
constituencies, and thus exchanging a certain and well-disciplined 
support for a doubtful many-sided chance. In a word, they are play- 
ing with the question. They desire the credit of a settlement, and 
are ready to step in between the Liberal leaders and their work ; but 
they are unwilling to provoke dangers to their party, now asleep. The 
only thing that can be predicted of them with certainty, is that they 
will do the exact opposite of that which was done by Sir Robert Peel 
in 1829 and 1846: they will handle the subject, to the best of their 
judgment, as one which may legitimately be used, either by adoption 
or by a procrastinating repulse, as shall best suit the interests of their 
party. But this isa motive which, even in cases where it may be 
fairly entertained, cannot always, for various reasons, be professed. 
So the speech of the present majority will say one thing, while its 
heart conceals another. Here and there may possibly be found a 
Liberal whose line will be not identical, but parallel, so as to strike 
the front of the same adversaries, or converging, so as to reach the 
same conclusion. 

It is in this sense, that we are in danger of having the question 
insincerely dealt with. But not by Mr. Lowe. Upon the whole, I 
think we have not, in the whole array of our public men, a more 
ingenuous, a more artless, any more than we have a more logical or 
trenchant, reasoner. Whatever subject he touches, his first object is, 
like Ajax, to drag it into light: into such a light as Tennyson would 
call a fierce light. Those who do not agree with him may say that it 
is a light like the lights of Rembrandt, which leave much of the 
picture in deep shadow ; but, if we think so, it is open to us to do our 
best to get these also under the eye of day. And I believe myself to 
agree with Mr. Lowe in a proposition, which, as I think, lies deeper than 
any of the particular arguments directly bearing upon the question. 

It is this: that the liberties of our fellow-subjects form a theme 
of too high a nature to be determined by the interests of party. They 
ought to be extended, irrespective of their effects on party, to the 
furthest point compatible with the well-being of the Constitution, with 
the established public order under which they live. They are a gift so 
good in themselves, so full of educating power, so apt to enhance and 
multiply the aggregate of the nation’s energies, that nothing can 
equitably be placed in competition with them, unless it be the security 
of that public order. How far this competition ever has occurred, or 
is likely to occur, among us, I will inquire by and by. For the 
present, I only urge that the principles of party combination are 
unduly extended and uplifted, when they are either openly avowed 
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or inwardly permitted to operate, as a reason either for withholding 
liberty, or for endangering that public order. Party is a legitimate 
and necessary, but essentially a secondary and subordinate, instrument 
for promoting the public good. Mr. Lowe, with perfect consistency, 
compromised in 1866 the power and position of his party on the prin- 
ciple which he was right in deeming higher than party (had it been 
at issue); namely, that the Constitution ought not to be put into the 
hands of men unfit to work it. He is justified in protesting against 
every renewed indication from the Tories, that they mean to repeat 
the manceuvre, the plot, the education, call it what we may, of 1867 ; 
and in calling on them, though he might as well call upon the 
statues of the Vatican, or the bones and vases disinterred by Dr. 
Schliemann, to decide this question on its merits, whatever they may 
be. But he and I must alike be prepared to stand the recoil of our 
own guns, even though the ‘kick’ may be inconvenient. We have 
no right to withhold the household franchise from the counties on the 
ground that the peasantry will in the long run follow the parson and 
the squire, so as to strengthen the hands of the Tory party, and that it 
is better for the country to have a more restricted constituency in the 
main Liberal, rather than a more enlarged one in the main Tory. 
Against this I set up the proposition that whatever be the effect on 
party, it is better that a nation preferring self-government should be 
self-governed ; that the basis should be consistent as well as wide ; and 
that privilege and franchises should not be tossed about by caprice, 
but distributed with a firm and an even hand. 

Before 1832, the Parliamentary constitution of this country was 
full of flaws in theory, and blots in practice, that would not bear the 
light. But it was, notwithstanding, one of the wonders of the world. 
Time was its parent; Silence was its nurse. Until the American 
Revolution had been accomplished, it stood alone (among all great 
countries) in the world. Whatever its defects, it had imbibed enough 
of the free air of heaven to keep the lungs of liberty in play. Some 
of its worst deeds, such as the repeal in 1754 of the law passed the 
year before in favour of the Jews,' were due not to its excluding, but 
to its admitting, the influence of popular opinion. It did much evil, 
and it left much good undone; but it either led, or did not lag 
behind, the national feeling and opinion. If on any great long- 
enduring question it was in conflict with the wish of the majority of 
the nation, that question was the exclusion of the Stuarts from the 
throne : and who shall say that here the nation was right, and the 
Parliament was wrong? If the American war and the Revolutionary 
war were great errors, they were not less pardonable than they were 
great; and in any case they were wars undertaken in consonance 
with the feeling of the country. Upon the whole, perhaps, the 


? See May, Const. Hist. ii. 266 (third ed.). 
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domestic policy, which for a decade of years followed the close of the 
Revolutionary war, forms the most discreditable chapter in its history: 
but this is only a repetition of a lesson, that mankind is all too dull 
and slow to learn ; the lesson, that war, except it be fought for liberty, 
is the most deadly enemy of liberty. 

The Parliamentary constitution of our fathers was a mosaic, like 
that cabinet, the cabinet of Lord Chatham, the composition of which 
has been embedded by the eloquence of Mr. Burke in the permanent 
literature of the country. The forms and colours of the bits that 
made it up were indeed yet more curious. It included every variety 
of franchise, from pure nomination by an individual down or up to 
household suffrage; say from zero to what is deemed infinity. It 
gave to the aristocracy and to landed wealth the preponderance, of 
which the larger part has now been practically handed over to wealth 
at large. Subject always to this confession, it made an admirable 
provision for diversity of elements, for the representation of mind, for 
the political training, from youth upwards, of the most capable ma- 
terial of the country. In those days the idea of the representation of 
labour by members of the labouring class had not come to the birth: if 
it had, who shall say that greater difficulty than now need have been 
experienced in giving it practical effect? Generally, in the special 
respects I have named, the old Parliamentary constitution was, I 
believe, intrinsically more favourable to the public interests than our 
present system. It might also be held, that expenditure was more 
economical, and that mere cliques and sections of the community had 
not means equal to those, which they now so assiduously employ, for 
pushing their own interests against the interests of the nation. But 
it is hard to say what share of the mischief may be due to the more 
highly organised state of society, the greater activity of its forces, the 
readier intercommunication of its parts; not to mention the cost in- 
curred in the recognition and supply of real public wants, to which 
formerly no heed, or no effectual heed, was given. It may, however, 
well be doubted whether, if Parliament had sooner been reformed, 
Roman Catholic Emancipation would have been passed as early as in 
1839; and whether, if it had been reformed later, the Corn Laws might 
not, with loss of strain and effort, have been repealed before 1846. 

One of my objects in this brief retrospect is to suggest, what party 
prejudice appears to forget, that the true character of our working 
Parliamentary system is not determined exclusively by the condi- 
tion of the franchise and what is termed the distribution of seats. 
‘Another is to make an apology for those who felt that, in surrendering 
the former system as a whole, to substitute for it the scheme of 1832, 
they were committing themselves to a series of changes, and not to 
one alone. The convictions of men like Mr. Burke, Lord Grenville, 
Mr. Canning, Mr. Hallam, in its favour, represent something much 
higher, much more’ historical, than has since been or could be arrayed 
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in defence of schemes essentially intermediate and provisional against 
further modification. For be it remembered, that the old system 
was not condemned principally for its working demerits. With the 
repeal of the Test Act and the Roman Catholic disabilities, with the 
initiation of free trade and the retrenchment of the Wellington 
government in such fresh remembrance, it hardly could be so con- 
demned. It was for anomaly and inequality amounting to caricature, for 
the representation of the Peerage in a popular chamber ; above all, it 
was upon the general doctrine of self-government, and for the general 
exclusion of a class, whose fitness none dared to impeach, from the 
franchise. That class was the middle class. But that class does not 
to my knowledge carry upon it, like the Kings of the heroic age, any 
exclusive note of divine descent. If it had no such note, and if it 
was hdmitted for its qualifications, then we must inquire, as occasion 
offers, what other portions of the adult male community, or whether 
indeed the mass of that community, under only the conditions of due 
verification and of order, has its qualifications also. That is a fair 
subject of controversy. But it will not do to plead the formidable 
aspect of a long list of ciphers, and to say we have admitted so many 
that we are tired, and really cannot admit any more. Nor I think 
will it suffice to threaten, as Mr. Lowe threatens, us with a tumble 
down the precipice, towards which he says we are rapidly gliding, and 
at the foot of which we shall be smashed to atoms. The argument 
has lost its force by its repetition, like the promises of Turkish reform. 
We have the advantage of experience. We have fallen down these pre- 
cipices, and know what it is. We fell down a precipice in 1832, a 
much higher precipice than any now before us, and were greatly the 
better for it. We fell down another precipice in 1867, and we are, to 
say the least, none the worse. Leaps in the dark I do not recommend ; 
but I contend that there is light enough. The middle class were 
admitted, because they were loyal to our institutions, sober and 
thoughtful in disposition, having- access to political information, 
reasonably capable of forming a judgment on public affairs, well 
disposed to defer to the opinion and advice of those who might be 
more capable still. In 1867 we determined, and in that year and 
1869 we gave full effect to the determination, that the householders 
in towns were so far possessed of these qualities in the aggregate, that 
they likewise ought to possess the franchise. And now the question 
is raised whether it ought not, on like grounds, to be given to house- 
holders in the counties. There is not one of them who, if he moved 
into a town and dwelt in the meanest hovel there, would not have what 
we want to give him. Prima facie they have had a plea, at least since 
the Act of 1867. To get rid of this plea, we must put forth something in 
bar of it. Some answer or other must be lodged. What shall the 
demurrer be? Shall it be inferiority of qualification? Shall it be 
the essential difference or the constitutional distinction between 
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county and town constituencies? Or shall it be this: we have made 
one false step already; it is irretrievable; but we will not make 
another. Or are we to be deterred from political liberality by 
mechanical difficulties and the assumed necessity of an increase in the 
costliness, already so mischievous, of elections ? 

I will endeavour to deal with these objections successively. But 
let me begin with dismissing very briefly any objection founded on 
the idea of essential distinction between town and county representa- 
tion. We have too many towns, real and considerable, and too large a 
town population, in the counties, and too many little bits of counties 
figuring under the name of towns, to be warranted in urging this 
distinction as a barrier to a great enfranchisement. We may still, if 
we like, mark off our county representation proper by the present, or 
even by enlarged, franchises from property ; but most men will agree 
that the argument upon county household-suffrage must be decided on 
grounds and pleas other than this. 

And first, as to the great matter, that of qualification. There is 
really, if we carry the strict sense of the word to its extreme, no such 
thing. No man is perfectly qualified either for judging or for con- 
ducting the affairs of this great empire. It is a question of degree, 
who are the least disqualified ; and ‘ qualification ’ is therefore a relative 
term. Now one element of qualification, thus understood, is interest. 
This element is found in county householders, at least as much as in 
those of the town: for itinerancy tends to abate the full sense of it, 
and itinerancy prevails less in counties than in towns. Another is 
the disposition, the desire, to judge rightly and patriotically of public 
questions. Here the great disabling causes are selfishness and passion. 
Now, in regard to selfishness, the more formidable of the two, a long 
experience impresses me with the belief that this evil temper does 
not grow in intensity as we move downwards in society from class to 
class. I rather believe that, if a distinction is to be drawn in this 
respect, it must be drawn in favour of, and not against, the classes (if 
such they should be called) which are lower, larger, less opulent, and, 
after allowing fully for trades unions, less organised. As to passion, 
its serious operation in our own time and country is rare. When it does 
operate upon a mass of men, a very formidable case may conceivably 
arise. It is difficult to reason with the passions of an individual or of 
afew ; with those of a multitude, once aroused, it is impossible. But 
it is also obvious that, so far as the passionate susceptibilities of mul- 
titudes of men deserve to be taken into account, the topic may be used 
far more effectively against those whom we have admitted, than against 
those whom we have not. The town populations dwell in masses closely 
wedged together, and they habitually assemble in crowds for the 
purposes of many of their occupations. It is in this state of juxta- 
position that political electricity flies from man to man with a violence 
which displaces judgment from its seat, and carries off individual 
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minds in a flood by the resistless rush of sympathy. The carter, 
the ploughman, the cowherd, the great bulk, in fact, of agricultural 
labourers, work habitually in absolute or comparative dispersion, and, 
with them, sober-mindedness might more readily lapse into gloom 
and torpor, than mount into dangerous excitement. 

As to mental training, indeed, and intellectual competency, the 
‘ase is somewhat different. Yet here one of the great advantages of 
a wide suffrage comes into view. It is, that every section of the 
community knows something, and something material to the generel 
weal, which the other sections do not know; and can thus make a 
contribution to the common stock which, without its intervention, 
must be wanting. There are some questions on which a lower class 
not only may, but must be, better qualified to judge than a higher 
one. 

With respect to intellectual not moral competency generally, I 
admit that it is leisure, training, and culture, which give not only 
the broadest and firmest, but the most elastic capacity for the treat- 
ment of public questions. Were we beings of pure intellect, or were 
the operations of the understanding unaffected by interest and ‘ partial 
affection,’ the argument would be very strong for something like the 
Russian government: for giving a monopoly of political power to the 
most highly educated persons. And I own it appears to me that this 
is the legitimate upshot of many of the arguments used in 1866, and 
again at this time, against the enlargement of the suffrage. The 
answer is, that no single portion of the community is fit to be trusted 
with absolute power; and that those portions of it, which have less of 
leisure, of intellectual training, and of general capacity for affairs, 
may notwithstanding make up for the deficiency by a disposition 
practically to admit its existence, and to lean, freely and confidingly, 
on the judgments of those who have superior opportunities, and have 
also, or are supposed to have, superior fitness. Independence, of 
which I have yet to speak, and which is justly reckoned among the 
valuable qualifications of an elector, is the counterpoise to this (so to 
call it) adjective tendency; but the two are not, except in their abuse, 
contradictory one to the other. 

At this point let us suspend for a moment the process of handling 
this and that particular argument; and let us look at the question a 
little more at large according to political justice: that is to say, ac- 
cording to common sense, applied to the particular province in which 
lie such questions of right and wrong as arise out of the relations of 
political society. For the present, I shall so far proceed upon a petitio 
principii as to assume (1) that we are considering the case of adult 
males, neither disqualified by mental infirmity, nor deprived of liberty 
on account of crime, nor loading the community with the cost of their 
subsistence ; (2) that in questions of political fitness we have to deal 
with this or that section in the mass and not with the eccentric and 
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exceptional cases of individuals; (3) that in practice the question 
before us is simply that of household suffrage in the counties. 

There is something so shocking to the nerves in the idea of any- 
thing like universal suffrage, especially if combined with equal elec- 
toral districts, that, in the ears of many, it sounds like universal 
murder. Not even in the white heat of his alarm does Mr. Lowe 
believe that we are as yet sufficiently depraved to entertain it. ‘That 
will come in its own sweet time... but not just yet.’? Let us 
look a little more closely into the face of this monster, and try to scan 
its features. What does the thing mean? It means that adult males, 
subjects of Her Majesty, not specially disabled, and duly identified 
by public authority as to place and particulars, should have the power 
of exercising by a vote an influence on the government of the country. 

Now about rights I will not argue: for the very introduction of 
the word is apt to have a maddening effect; and many, who will 
teach and preach to the uttermost, and without the smallest qualifi- 
cation, the right of property, as if it were the eleventh commandment, 
seem to forget that, apart from degree, it is in kind the same as the 
right of franchise—that is to say, it is good for the community, and 
its limits and conditions are to be decided by the community, through 
its proper organs. Let us then reason upon another line, that of quali- 
fication. There are some reasons why it is well that each man should 
have such a power as the vote confers. First, by his rates, his taxes, 
or his use of consumable articles, he is a contributor to the public 
revenue. Secondly, by his labour (we are not now dealing with the 
owner of capital) he is a contributor to the public wealth. Thirdly, 
in more than nine cases out of ten, he has given pledges to society by 
constituting himself the head of a family, in which is lodged a large 
part of his affections. Fourthly, as he is possessed of the means of 
making himself useful, so also he is largely possessed of the means of 
making himself, as pauper, vagabond, criminal or otherwise, mis- 
chievous and burdensome to the nation. Now it is to be desired 
that all those, who live in a country, should take an interest in that 
country: should love that country. One of the means of fostering 
such an interest and such a love is to invest them with a share in 
affairs common to others with themselves. On this principle, from 
the earliest times, our local and parochial governments have been 
constructed. It does not at first sight appear why its operation 
should stop here: why it may not be extended with advantage to the 
general govcriment of the country, with its larger perspective, its 
more elevating and ennobling topics. Presumptively, it will be good 
for him, and for it, that he should be led by the vote to take an 
interest, to feel that he has a share, in its affairs. He will love it all 
the better; he will serve it all the more faithfully. 


* Fortnightly Revien, Oct. 1876, p. 445, 
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But then we are fairly met by the observation, that while the 
numerical force of votes is equal, the men who give them are unequal. 
The right of governing, says Mr. Burke, lies in wisdom and virtue. 
The extremes of difference in capacity, according to these qualifications, 
are separated almost immeasurably. While it is easy to maintain that 
each man may with advantage have some share of political power, it 
is unreasonable, nay absurd as I think, to hold in the abstract that 
all ought to have an equal share. Presumptively, again, the shares 
ought to vary with the intellectual and moral fitness. But no scale 
has ever been discovered, by which such an adjustment could be 
effected. So far, then, as abstract reasoning is concerned, we seem to 
have arrived at that awkward predicament, a reductio ad absurdum. 
But let us not despair. 

In the first place, the argument of unequal capacity does not tell 
so uniformly against the more numerous classes of the community, as 
might be supposed. Whether from moral causes, or for whatever 
other reason, the popular judgment, on a certain number of important 
questions, is more just than that of the higher order. And, thus far, 
they are not more incapable, but more capable. In the second place, 
our laws attempt to vindicate the authority of mind, as a political 
element, by giving a certain number of seats in Parliament to our 
Universities ; with some evil, and some good, results. In the third 
place, the rude and unsatisfactory, but yet practically available, 
criterion of property has assigned to it a considerable sphere of direct 
operation, through plurality of franchises, arranged under rules to 
which the country is accustomed, and which no one wishes to disturb. 
Hence, while we very rarely find a labourer who has more than one 
vote, it is almost as rare to find a man of property who has not, in 
different capacities and constituencies, two, three, or more, up to six, 
eight, or ten. Besides this, property has a sphere of indirect operation 
larger still, within which, sometimes by undue means, but sometimes 
also without any such taint, it exercises a very widely spread influence. 
From these sources we draw some rather important limitations to the 
two propositions on which an adversary would be disposed to take 
his stand; and which are :— 

1, That the higher, or leisured, class is the class which ought to 
govern. 

2. In the words of Mr. Lowe’ ‘ that while you are dreaming of 
equality you are creating the grossest inequality, by placing the 
minority, in which are included the rich and the educated, at the 
mercy of those who live by daily labour.’ 

But this inequality, this numerical superiority of those nearest 
the ground, is inherent in all representative government. Let society 
be a cone, or a pyramid ; it is always so constituted that, as we descend 
from the apex to the base, the numbers of each successive layer down- 

* F. R,, ibid. p. 449. 
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wards always exceed the numbers of all the layers above it. The 
gentry, landed and commercial, are more numerous than the aristo- 
cracy: the farmers and tradesmen are. more numerous than the 
aristocracy, plus the gentry: the artisans are more numerous than 
the aristocracy, plus the gentry plus the farmers and tradesmen. If 
the objection drawn from the preponderance of numbers in the lowest 
enfranchised class is good for anything, it is fatal to every true repre- 
sentative government in the world. But it is confuted by the facts. Our 
knights and burgesses did not eat up our earls and barons. Our 
middle class did not eat up the gentry and aristocracy. The artisans 
have not eaten up the three. To be entitled to weight, the objection 
ought to include proof of severance of interest, and of an intention 
or disposition to act upon the particular and separate interest 
against the general interests of the whole. But this vicious selfish- 
ness, this particularismus, as the Germans would call it, although it 
exists abundantly in many small knots and sections of the community, 
is not found to an appreciable extent in any of its great, and so to 
speak natural, or organic, divisions. Our last great experiment has 
now been at work for a decade of years: one Parliament has lived 
and died, another has been born and is growing old; and not a single 
act of injustice has either of them perpetrated in the interest of the 
labouring class. We need not stop to ask what would have been said 
if they had inflicted on the uppermost portions of society one half of 
such an injustice as was inflicted on the lower by the Act of 1814.‘ 
With what other acts of injustice either of them may be chargeable is 
another matter ; but in the interests of the labouring class, it'is charge- 
able with none. Is it not idle then, and more than idle, if we set up 
aun imaginary disposition as the demonstration of an imaginary danger, 
and flourish these idols in the face of the country as though they were 
solid arguments against a proposal, which does not even raise the 
shadow of a constitutional question, but aims only at giving to the 
second moiety of our householding labourers what we have already 
given to the first ? 

Mr. Lowe thinks that the arguments of those favourable to house- 
hold suffrage in the counties are ‘ simply and solely an appeal to the 
love of equality.’ The word has here an ambiguity, which I must en- 
<leavour to unravel. It is not well to distribute the franchise on the 
principles of a lottery, or arbitrarily to withhold from one member of 
a class what is given to another, on no principle more intelligible to 
his mind than that of an invisible local line, which is not drawn according 
to employment, education, character, means, or any other intelligible 

4 Is not Mr. Lowe alittle hard on the universal suffrage of France, when he 
charges on it a protective tariff, while the no-suffrage of Russia has one tenfold 
more protective ; and the prohibition of free speech and free writing, when it is 
engaged in a great national struggle against the enemies of universal suffrage who 
uphold that prohibition, and enforce it by fine and imprisonment? (F. 2, ibid. 
p. 447.) 
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distinction. It is well, for example, that the peasant of Wilton and 
the peasant of Wilts, the peasant of Wallingford and the peasant of 
Berks, the peasant of Bassetlaw and the peasant of Notts, should be 
treated alike in respect to the franchise. The same holds with respect 
to the artisan, the miner, the mill-and-forge man of Stourbridge, 
compared with his compeer in Dudley; and so elsewhere. That is to 
say, distinctions should be intelligible and not fantastic. In this 
sense, the arguments for the extension have something to do with 
equality. But that is not the equality dreaded by its opponents. 
The equality dreaded by its opponents is the broad political theorem, 
that all men are born equal, and ought to continue so. 

With this bastard political theorem, the arguments for the ex- 
tension have not anything to do. If they had, they would not take that 
strong hold on the English mind, which now excites Mr. Lowe’s 
alarms. There is no broad political idea, which has entered less into 
the formation of the political system of this country, than the love of 
equality. The love of justice, as distinguished from equality, is strong 
among our countrymen; the love of equality, as distinguished from 
justice, is very weak. It was not the love of equality, which induced 
the working men of England to struggle with all their might in 1831-2 
for a Reform Act, which not only, as they knew full well, did not 
confer the vote upon their class at large, but which provided for the 
extinction of the truly popular franchises theretofore existing in Preston, 
in Newark, and in many other places. It was not the love of equality, 
which induced the artisans and peasants in the counties to view with 
satisfaction the passing of a law in 1867, that denied to them what 
is given to the artisans and peasants (of whom by and by) in the 
boroughs. It is not the love of equality, which has carried into every 
corner of the country the distinct undeniable popular preference, when- 
ever other things are exactly equal, for a man who is a lord over a 
man who is not. The love of freedom itself is hardly stronger in 
England than the love of aristocracy ; as Sir William Molesworth— 
himself not the least of our political philosophers—once said to me of 
the force of this feeling with the people; ‘it is a religion.’ It is not 
the love of equality, which lifts to the level of a popular toast at every 
average or promiscuous public dinner, the name of the House of Lords. 
And this, although the stereotyped reply to the toast will not be found 
to allege, that. from the House of Lords, as from the highest focus of 
political intelligence, have proceeded the whole, or a large part, or 


any part whatever, of the great legislative measures, which have con- 
ferred renown upon the age. The speaker who ‘ responds’ is commonly 
content to urge that the House of Lords has not (since 1832) 
pushed its resistance to these measures up to such a point, as to 
endanger the peace of the country. The great strength of the House 
of Lords in popular estimation does not, so far as I can judge, lie 
in its legislative performances, nor even in the vast possessions of 
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its members; but in the admirable manner in which a large pro- 
portion of them, without distinction of politics, perform public and 
social duties in their local yet scarcely private spheres. And it is the 
love not of equality, but of inequality, among the people, which makes 
these noblemen almost kings in their minor yet far from narrow circles, 
and permits their fellow-countrymen to contemplate, for the most 
part without the slightest admixture of envy, their favoured lot. 

I am sorry that Mr. Lowe’s penetrating, almost piercing, power of 
mind has not faithfully exhibited to him so great and capital a feature 
in the character of his countrymen. Not only is it a thing desirable 
for a political observer to take this property of the British character 
into view, but it is absolutely indispensable ; and without it our history 
must be to him a series of riddles to which there is no key. Call this 
love of inequality by what name you please, the complement of the love of 
freedom, or its negative pole, or the shadow which the love of freedom 
casts, or the reverberation of its voice in the halls of the Constitution ; 
it is an acting, living, and life-giving power, which forms an in- 
separable essential element in our political habits of mind, and asserts 
itself at every step in the processes of our system. 

Hence it is, that the Reform Act of 1832 proved to be a safe and 
strengthening measure. That perilous rocking of our institutions, which 
attended several stages of its progress, was due, not to the Bill, but to the 
resistance offered to the Bill. Had the middle classes of this country 
generally acceded to the possession of power in that spirit of ignorance 
or class-selfishness, which treats all that is outside, and especially all 
that is above, itself, as its natural enemy, the ruin of our institutions 
must of course have followed the passing of the Act. This middle 
class, in the then subsisting state’ of the representation, constituted 
undoubtedly a great majority as compared with the higher class, who 
were upon the whole the previous possessors of power. Why did not 
this majority combine to assert itself against, and to trample down 
the minority, whom it had displaced, so far as mere numbers were 
concerned, from the control of the helm of state? I think Mr. 
Frederic Harrison was the first to point out, in one of our periodicals, 
that the great access of power and impetus of movement, which the 
Reform Act gave to the Liberal party, was due not so much to the 
provisions of the Bill themselves, as to the energetic mood into which 
the nation had been elevated by the obstinate and long-continued 
struggle to secure them. There was also the odium, which necessarily 
attached to the champions of resistance ; for their seeming attitude, 
though not by any means their uniform frame of mind, was that either of 
a tyrannical selfishness, or of an unmanly superstition. Yet, in spite of 
all this, and in spite of the splendid services of the administration of 
Lord Grey in 1833 and 1834, that government had become, at the 
close of the second session of the Reformed Parliament, weak in the 

* F. N., ibid. Oct. 1877, p. 448. 
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country, sickly and to all appearance near its end; until the ill-judged 
assertion of mere prerogative by King William the Fourth, in No- 
vember of the last-named year, neutralised the natural operation of 
Parliamentary decay, compelled the nation to stand upon its defence, 
and conveyed to the Liberal party, by a strong reaction, the access 
of health and vigorous organisation, which took effect in a lengthened 
course of generous and wide legislation. 

We then obtained from practical experience a lesson, which ought 
to have been sufficient for all following times. The argument is 
plausible, and till it had been exploded by a living confutation it was 
perhaps something more, that the admission to the franchise, by a 
single stroke, of a mass numerically sufficient to overbear the whole 
previously existing constituency, and thus violently to derange the 
balance of political forces, could not but be a perilous and rash ex- 
periment. But the Reform Act showed that we might securely discard 
the mere simulacra of representation ; that the Government, which 
had been over the nation, might safely be of and by the nation ; that 
the newly enfranchised classes had greatly invigorated the action of 
the system; that they had modified it for good, but that they 
eschewed the career of the upstart, and desired, upon the whole, to 
act in the spirit of the olden time. Years passed on. Education 
spread. The new commercial legislation, conferring the double boon 
of a free supply of food and a free vent for the products of industry, 
paralysed the sinews of Chartism, and won the heart and confidence 
of the people; which had undoubtedly, by many acts of strangely 
blind and ungenerous internal government, been forced out of the line 
of their natural congenial loyalty and trustfulness into disaffection or 
suspicion. There came soon a testingday. The Revolutions of 1830 
on the continent of Europe had put into uneasy motion a great force 
of destroying elements among ourselves. Thus it was before the Reform 
Act: but how after it? In 1848 there arrived a new batch of Revolu- 
tions, more wide and more searching. It was given out in that year that 
on the 10th of April issue would be taken between the loyal, peaceful 
inhabitants of London, and the enemies of order. A vast organisation 
was prepared for defence. But, when the day arrived, it appeared that 
order had no enemies; not one single staff was tried upon one single 
head, nor one charge even of blank cartridge fired. The people, high and 
low, were all on one side. The experiment of reform had thus converted 
repulsion into attraction, minus forces into plus ; and had immensely 
added to the power of government, and the aggregate disposable 
forces of the nation, by amalgamating the hearts of men. 

And yet when, a few years later, it was timidly and with bated 
breath proposed to repeat a process, which had proved so richly bene- 
ficial, and to deal with the artisans as we had dealt with the middle 
class, the old terrors, the old bugbears, were at once put in requisition, 
and surely with far less apology than before. It was not now a question 
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of departing from a time-grown and time-honoured system, which had 
wormed itself (so to speak) into the national life, and with respect to 
which no man, within the six hundred years of our representative 
history, could point to the period when it had not been. It was not 
now a question of tempting the unknown; except, indeed, as a man 
who had broken a horse yesterday tempts the unknown when he 
begins to break another horse to-day. It was still held either that 
a people is always politically drunk or mad, or at the least that the 
gift of the franchise must make them so. Any reference to the manner 
in which these predictions had been made and falsified in the case of the 
ten-pound constituency was met by a kind of deification of the middle 
class, the class in the golden mean of the philosopher ; the class that 
had made and gained the petition ‘Give me neither poverty nor 
riches ;’ the class whose composition was so saturated with virtue and 
intelligence, as to neutralise the poisons that lay in the gift of politi- 
cal enfranchisement. Below them, nothing but an abyss of darkness 
and drunkenness, with trades unions dimly moving in the midst, 
which were certain to organise an overwhelming multitude in the 
name of Labour, for the purpose of establishing a new despotism of 
the many over the few. And these objections, for their appointed 
time, did their appointed mischief. But, after a year or two of the 
nation’s life had been spent in a conflict that should never have been 
waged, we went down the ‘ precipice,’ and landed at the foot. Two 
Parliaments of very different complexions, merits, and performances, 

have been returned under the influence of the constituency furnished 

by the household suffrage; both of them have shown, in their 
respective ways, an attention to the interests of labour which was 
greatly needed, and more than amply justified; but neither of them 

has supplied so much as a shadow of a shade of warrant for the 
charge, that the working men would combine together in the interests 

of their own class to wage war upon other classes. The marvel is, 
that they have been either unable or unwilling to combine even to 

the moderate and reasonable extent which would have sufficed to 

place half-a-dozen ora dozen of themselves in the popular chamber, 

and thereby usefully to enlarge its means of acquaintance with the 

ideas, wants, and tendencies of the people. 

Thus we have now had a second trial of the great experiment, 
with a result substantially identical: a result which demonstrates 
that the working class, like the middle class, are in the best cause 
Conservative ; that the working class, like the middle class, are lovers, 
not of equality, but of inequality ; that they wish to be enrolled upon 
the lists of the Constitution, not as men enter a hostile fortress to 
destroy it, but as they enrol themselves in a corps of volunteers, to 
strengthen and augment it. 

It is this great safeguard, the love of inequality, which has made 
safe the changes past, and which will make safe the changes yet to 
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come ; which will augment the quantity of strength’ available for all 
our public and national ends, and will not deteriorate its quality. 
Do not then let it be with us in this matter as it was in the course of 
the free trade legislation, when each successive ‘interest,’ as it was 
handled, and when its predictions, always plausible, were met by 
pointing to the proved futility of similar anticipations in all former 
cases, protested that there were specialities affecting just that one 
only calling in particular, which would make freedom, beneficial as it 
had proved to others, ruinous to it. I believe I have myself listened, 
hisce auribus, to the dirges of at least fifty trades, chanted before- 
hand on their own coming death, all of which are now not only alive, 
but more vigorous and more extended by far, than they were before their 
immolation. ‘This is not creditable. But there is some excuse for 
men, whose very means of livelihood were about to be subjected to a 
novel manipulation, if the balance of their judgments were for the 
time disturbed. Surely the statesman sits upon a higher eminence, 
and ought to obtain a broader view. Now let us see what has hap- 
pened. First, at the time of the old Reform Act, although the popular 
constituencies previously existing had not exhibited revolutionary 
tendencies, it was contended that the middle class would be unsafe 
depositaries of power. Next, when the middle class had by their 
moderation and patriotism redeemed themselves from this imputation, 
and it was proposed in 1866 to admit the artisans of our towns to the 
franchise, it was held that the middle class had indeed proved 
to be paragons of political virtue, but the artisan was a perilous 
creature, and could not be trusted. However, he has been admitted, 
and with him a class below him in the towns, among whom, if any- 
where, the elements of unfitness were to be suspected. The consti- 
tuencies, in which these classes form a majority, have returned to 
Parliament a Tory majority, which, except upon one very peculiar 
occasion, the middle class constituency never gave. Is it now to be held 
that, though the artisans and labourers of the towns may be trusted, 
there is an impure influence in the atmosphere beyond the limits of 
parliamentary boroughs, which is fatal to intellectual and moral 
health, and that the county householder will destroy the Constitution 
which the town householder has so vigorously upheld ? 

There was certainly a time, when it might have been urged with 
plausibility, if not with reason, that the rural voter had not the inde- 
pendence, which is an essential condition for the beneficial exercise 
of the franchise. When the traditions of the old Poor Law had not yet 
been effaced; when, under the law of settlement, the peasant was 
virtually all but an astrictus glebe; when highly skilled labour 
had not had its new impulse and development from agricultural im- 
provement and the introduction of machinery; when there was a 
press for the palace, the mansion, and even the counting-house, but 
none for the farm, for the shop, or for the cottage; when the school 
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was a rare experiment, instead of an invariable feature of every parish 
and locality, on a scale measured with something like precision by the 
wants of the population; when the rate of wages in very many coun- 
tries did not suffice for health or decency, to say nothing of comfort, 
rest, or recreation ; then the argument had a weight which it has now 
wholly lost, even independently of the glaring fact, that our rural 
householders grow steadily from year to year less rural, and include 
from year to year a larger fraction of population essentially urban. 
Mr. Lowe is, however, apprehensive, together with many more, 
that the admission of the peasantry to the vote will strengthen the 
Conservative party. If this be so, I am sorry; but I cannot help it. 
I cannot hold that self-government is for Liberals, and political non- 
entity for Tories. If the rural voters lean too much to the Tory 
party, their admission to a share in the self-government of the nation 
will be the very thing most likely to correct that undue leaning. 
Were they indeed to be subject to intimidation, were they liable to the 
substitution by an extraneous agency of another man’s judgment for 
their own, the case would be different ; but if, out of their respect for 
the clergyman, the landlord, and the farmer, the peasant chooses to 
take the advice of any of the three in the disposal of his vote, the 
principles of Liberalism bind me to respect that respect. I must take 
my chance. But the chance is not all one way. We, the Liberals, 
are apt to say that the influence of money, working through the 
public-house, is a considerable element in the strength of urban Tory- 
ism: it is less likely so to operate among the more dispersed constitu- 
encies of the country. The longer the Tory party withhold the fran- 
chise de facto, whatever be the grounds, the more the Liberals will 
be regarded as the givers of it, even though it be given like the Relief 
Acts of 1828 and 1829, and the Franchise Act of 1867, through the 
Tories. A graver question is behind. In the rural controversy be- 
tween capital and labour, even apart from one gross and unforgotten 
offence in a higher rank, the parochial clergy have not always been able 
to abstain from partisanship, and, where they have been partisans, 
it has commonly not been on the side of labour. Notwithstanding 
their general and exemplary devotion to parochial duty, this has 
tended to stimulate a feeling in favour of the disestablishment of the 
Church. Of this sentiment I cannot measure the breadth or depth; but 
it may be found to form a real ingredient in the general question. It has 
been further stimulated by one incidental circumstance, far from un- 
important. The agricultural labourers, in managing their case as to 
wages, have required the aid of speakers, who are rather harshly 
named agitators ; and the speakers among them are commonly those who, 
through the conduct of religious exercises, are placed more or less in 
alliance with Nonconformity. I need hardly add, that Nonconformity, 
which still supplies, to so great an extent, the backbone of British 
Liberalism, is now largely intent on effecting disestablishment. 
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But it is only a small part of the opponents of the extension, 
with whom the want of independence is a favourite or a congenial 
argument. It is the latent, creeping, phantasmal horror, the ‘ vague 
spiritual fear’ of universal suffrage in the distance, numerical pre- 
ponderance in the foreground, which disposes many men under all 
sorts of pretences, and Mr. Lowe with a frankness of avowal that does 
him honour, to deny household suffrage to one half the working popu- 
lation of the land after the other half, no whit better qualified, have 
shown that they can use it innocently and well. This fear of num- 
bers is with some an idiosyncratic habit: with others it is no better, 
after all the living and working experience we have had, than an un- 
generous and unmanly fear. The supposed dangers of a numerical 
preponderance are set aside by the fact, that the class which possesses the 
preponderance does not act for itself but for the country. The supposed 
danger of inferior information and capacity, in the masses not enjoy- 
ing the advantage of leisure, is completely neutralised by their general 
disposition to turn to account the precepts and the example of those 
whom they believe to be better informed. We have in this country a 
monarchy and an aristocracy: and we have them, because the country 
likes to have them; and likes to have them, not by a fitful passing 
humour, but by the abiding influences of its traditions, its feelings, and 
its convictions. If these things be true, we may go forward fear- 
lessly: if they be false, we ought, without loss of time, to go a great 
way back. In neither case ought we to stand where we are. 

And indeed the arguments, which command or deserve most 
respect in this opposition, are those of the very few who found their 
objection to a public enlargement of the suffrage on a supposed 
failure in what has already been done. It is at any rate a high and 
chivalrous line of argument, in part adopted by Mr. Lowe, which 
insists upon the claims of Politics as the grand architectonic ° art, 
claims them as the proper dominion of the most elevated and accom- 
plished minds, and boldly avers that, since the common clay of which 
artisans are made has entered so largely into the composition of the 
town constituencies, the former level of Parliamentary doctrine and 
practice has declined. Economy, it is said, is at a discount; the 
meddlesome intrusion of government into matters formerly left to 
local and individual energies is in vogue ; a benumbing centralisation 
creeps upon us; demagogism, in the form of subservience to the 
interests of class, and the avoidance of unpopular reforms, is, as Mr. 
Lowe and I agree in thinking, largely practised. Mixed questions are 
taken hold of by their popular end; and the unpopular but wholesome 
part is left to stand over sine die. Thus has been handled the great 
subject of local government; the Administration has been in office for 
four sessions, and has not lifted a hand, except to give awaysin suc- 
cessive doses of public money administered to the yffepayers, the 
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powerful leverage by which they might have propelled the movement 
of a great and truly constitutional reform. Mr. Lowe and I are here 


Indeed, no one perhaps has been less in sympathy than 


. at one. 
But we must try 


myself with the action of the present Parliament. 
to consider the years since 1868 as a whole, and to give them fair 
play. So considering them, I say that the faults, of omission and of 
commission, are almost wholly faults for which household suffrage is 
not responsible, and that it has exhibited a virtue which entirely out- 
weighs and casts into the shade the small contribution it may have 
made, through the subserviency to appetite of a sprinkling of town 
voters, to the debit side of the account. This great merit is, a quicker 
sympathy with labour. Until the household suffrage had been given, 
labour had not received anything like full justice in regard to either 
of the two important subjects of combinations and contracts. 

It is pleasant to argue, as I have thus far argued, the optimising 
side of the question. I go all lengths in opposing those who ascribe 
to the extension of the suffrage the existing and in some respects 
growing evils of our Parliamentary system. Iam one of those who 
think them very great ; and I go so far as to admit that no extension 
of the suffrage, wise and right as it may be, will cure them. The longer 
I live, the less do I see, in the public institutions of any country, even 
a tendency to approximate to an ideal standard. Turning to our 
own, amidst all our vaunted and all our real improvements, I see in 
some very important respects a sad tendency to decline. It seems to 
me that, as a whole, our level of public principle and public action 
was at its zenith in the twenty years or thereabouts which succeeded 
the Reform Act of 1832, and that it has since perceptibly gone down. 
I agree with Mr. Lowe that we are in danger of engendering both 
a gerontocracy and a ploutocracy.”. He asks whether any one is bold 
enough to allege that household suffrage has improved the House of 
Commons. I have already pointed out the essential point in which 
it has. But, under the mixed conditions of human life, it often 
happens that what is improving in one point of view may at the very 
same time be decaying or declining in another. The gradual move- 
ment in favour of gerontocracy and ploutocracy did not begin with 
household suffrage, nor am I aware that their advance has been 
accelerated by it. 

The influences, which determine both the moral and the intellec- 
tual standard of a legislature, are very mixed and very diverse. Mon- 
tesquieu, I think, says, that in the infancy of nations, the man forms 
the state; in their maturity, the state forms the man. But I form a 
very high estimate of the power possessed by individuals, even in a 
state so old as ours. I am not sufficiently detached and impartial to 
discuss this portion of the subject. I turn to another side of it—to 
the qualifications which attract the favour of a constituency. 

’ F. R., ibid. p. 439, 
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These, too, are very various; birth, station, talent, character, 
former service, landed possessions, commercial and manufacturing 
connection, and lastly, money. The two circumstances which strike 
me most forcibly, and most painfully, are, first, the rapid and constant 
advance of the money power; secondly, the reduction, almost to zero, 
of the chances of entrance into Parliament for men who have nothing 
to rely upon but their talent and their character; nothing, that is to 
say, but the two qualities, which certainly stand before all others in 
the capacity of rendering service to the country. These, again, are 
chiefly the young; for such men have usually, by the time they 
reach middle life, attained, without great difficulty, to wealth or to 
competence. But they have then passed the proper period for begin- 
ning an effective Parliamentary education. There have been honour- 
able and distinguished exceptions; but, asa rule, it would be as 
rational to begin training for the ballet at forty-five or fifty as for the 
real work of the Cabinet. That union of suppleness and strength, which 
is absolutely requisite for the higher labours of the administrator and 
the statesman, is a gift the development of which, unless it be exer- 
cised betimes, nature soon places beyond reach. There is indeed scope 
and function in Parliament for the middle-aged man, and even for men 
like myself, no longer middle-aged ; but nothing can compensate for 
a falling off in the stock of the young men whom we need for the 
coming time; and we need the choicest in the country. The only 
education for the highest work in the House of Commons is, as a rule, 
that given in the House of Commons. Happily, we have still a 
supply, in cases where high birth and family influence can be brought 
to bear. But we cannot afford the confinement of the admission to 
these cases: first, because they are not enough ; secondly, because our 
being confined to that class for the statesmen of the future is a limita- 
tion highly adverse to the free action of popular principles, and 
tending to add enormously to the weight cast into the other scale. If 
I must hold the language of party, I say it is the Liberal party that 
is the great sufferer by the exclusion of this class, for its members 
have had a large, if not the largest, share in the promotion of Liberal 
measures. 

Their place has been taken mainly by men, who have been recom- 
mended to their constituents by the possession of money. The 
numbers of those, who sit in virtue of the other qualifications that 
have been enumerated, are probably much as they were. There has 
been one case only of great gain, and one of great loss. The loss has 
been among those who had the very best capacity to serve the 
country. The gain has accrued to those, whose main object is to 
serve themselves. I do not mean ina corrupt sense. It is to serve 
themselves by social advancement. The total exclusion of such men 
is probably not to be desired ; but their swollen and swelling numbers 
ire a national calamity. It is a calamity with a double edge. For 
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what becomes of the excluded? Where do they now obtain their 
education? They are mainly driven to the Press. The services of the 
Press to the community, and most of all to public men, are invaluable ; 
but the value of the education it affords to the young is a very 
different question. It gives them a laborious training in irresponsible, 
anonymous, and pungent criticism, in lieu of the manly and noble 
discipline which a youth spent in Parliament imparts. In the light of 
day, under the eye and judgment of the best, at once stimulated and 
restrained, ,at once encouraged and abashed, our youth had every- 
thing to sustain a high sense of political warfare, to develope the better 
parts of a knightly nature, to rebuke the sordid and the base. Invert 
all these expressions, and we obtain a tolerably accurate description of 
the kind of education which our modern arrangements have provided 
for the most ready, brilliant, and serviceable of the young men of Eng- 
land, in lieu of a seat in Parliament. These are not pleasant things 
to say; but it is perhaps time they should be said. 

One great cause of the mischief doubtless is the expensiveness of 
elections. It is nothing less than astonishing to find our countrymen 
so little awake not only to the serious amount of this mischief, but to 
its scandalous and debasing character; this is ploutocracy indeed, 
in the most deformed of all its shapes, and with the ugliest of all its 
forces. Wisdom and virtue! cries Mr. Burke. Pounds, shillings, and 
pence ! answer the low practice and opinion of England. We think, 
or act as if we thought, that as the thews and sinews of a soldier in 
some systems may be replaced by a certain sum of money, plus other 
thews and sinews, so intellectual and moral force may fairly enough be 
turned out of doors, provided a certain amount of money, perhaps 
without any thews and sinews at all, be forthcoming in its place. 

Under the system of the unreformed Parliament, it is true that 
particular elections occasionally cost enormous sums; sums that are 
now never heard of. But such elections were exceedingly rare. And 
that old system, which made no vaunt of being popular, was as a 
whole far more favourable to poor, but capable and cultivated men, 
than is our present seemingly democratic legislation. A great reform 
in this respect ought to be an article of the Liberal creed. If no such 

reform is achieved, the mere extension of the suffrage will augment 
this particular evil, and a portion of the good it should effect will 
thus be neutralised. There are two obstacles: one is a general dead- 
ness of opinion respecting the mischief; the other is Tory opposition 
to its removal. As to the first, let one instance suffice. In a new 
university seat, on a recent vacancy, the indispensable condition for 
becoming a candidate was to produce the sum of four thousand pounds. 
The seat might almost as well have been sold, like Mr. Ward Beecher’ 
pews in Brooklyn or New York, by public auction. What must be 
the general level of opinion in a country on the point, when this can 
happen in one of the most enlightened constituencies? But there 
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is also another singular feature in the case. The party which opposes 
the extension of the franchise, and urges, among other reasons of 
resistance, the increase of expense it will cause, is the very same 
party which resists, and will resist, every serious attempt to cheapen 
elections. Two new articles, pretty closely associated together, have 
lately been added to the Tory creed, not by a general council, but by 
silent consent: faith in the long purse, and faith in what Mr. Bright, 
in one of his many happy phrases, dubbed the residuwm. 

Mr. Lowe and I supply two conspicuous instances of disinterested 
choice on the part of our respective constituencies; choice which, 
whether right or wrong, has been made on purely public grounds. 
What we want, and want still more than the cheapening of elections, 
is that every constituency, that each party in every constituency, shall 
choose its candidate upon purely public grounds. In the town con- 
stituencies, of which alone I am now about to speak, this is not so. 
We should not then have had a man of the eminence and value of 
Lord Selborne, after he had sat for a single Parliament, excluded, and 
excluded hopelessly, had it not been for an exercise of nominating in- 
fluence and a disposition in the particular borough to conform to it, 
which constituted an accident as rare as it was happy. We should 
not have had the distinguished Solicitor-General of a government 
having so much favour with the constituencies as the present Govern- 
ment once had, waiting through several sessions for a seat. We 
should not have had, as we have at this moment, many men of tried 
capacity and distinguished public service, and many other men of high 
and proved promise, waiting in vain outside the doors. We should 
not have had that decline in the average quality of the personnel 
of the Representative House, which has, I fear, unquestionably taken 
place since the first Parliament met under the Reform Act. 

On this subject I frankly own that I do not understand Mr. Lowe. 
I should have anticipated from him a keen anxiety that local claims 
should not prevail against public motives in the choice of candidates : 
that all candidates should be chosen as he has himself been chosen. 
But he tells us of that ‘ excellent principle in English elections,’ the 
principle of ‘seeking our electing bodies ’ in ‘ organisations which are 
in the habit of acting together for other than electoral purposes.’ 
Why is this so excellent a principle ? It would seem odd on general 
grounds to say that, when you have a function of the very highest 
importance to be discharged, you should entrust the discharge of it 
not to bodies chosen and put together for their fitness to discharge it, 
but to bodies chosen, and presumably fitted, to do something else. 
It seems like saying this: electoral powers shall be given to non- 
electoral fitness. I can see, indeed, a set of reasons for lauding this 
principle; but they are reasons turned upside down. This plan, 
standing as it now stands almost without modification, has been found 
to offer the strongest obstacles to extension of the franchise. It raises 
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the self-consciousness, the localism, the egotism, of each constituency 
to its maximum. Itcreates for bodies, what we denounce and destroy 
in individuals, a vested interest in representation. It is the public- 
house monopoly over again, carried into the world of politics. It 
lays the ground for the new-fashioned bribery of our day, the bribery 
of constituencies, of such a portion of them, that is to say, as will turn 
the scale, in the lump: by local public works, by building specula- 
tions, by roads and other town improvements which ‘our respected 
representative’ has effected or announced. These I am sure are not 
Mr. Lowe’s reasons for the eulogy he has pronounced: but they are, | 
fear, the reasons of many. Will he forgive me if I make bold to say 
that I think his reason is a superstition? A method which once was 
unavoidable, and was then not only unavoidable but admirable, he Jauds 
after the reasons for it have ceased to exist, and when new reasons for 
modifying and relaxing it have come into force. I admit that Mr. 
Burke commended it; and very loth am I, except in some vital 
matters of the French Revolution, to dissent from that great authority. 
But since the time of Mr. Burke old dangers have disappeared, new 
dangers have come into view, new evils into almost a virulent 
activity; the adjustment of political and social forces has been 
entirely remodelled. This dictum lands me for a moment upon the 
field of history. 

During the first twenty years of the reign of George the Third, the 
public liberties had not yet been solidly and finally established. 
Ireland was still held as a conquered country. Scotland was entirely 
without popular representation. I take this opportunity of recording 
my gratitude for the invaluable public services of a man whom, except 


as to his public services, I do not wish to mention. The name of 


Wilkes deserves to be enrolied upon the list of the great champions of 
our freedom. 

The original virtue and end of our borough-system were, in making 
provision for the wants of the State, to establish public liberty against 
the aristocracy and the Crown. The self-consciousness and the local 
traditions of each constituency had then no tendency to draw it away 
from the straightest public aims. They were all engaged, with one 
mind, in one purpose, and in nothing else. In a standing internal 


effort of this kind, the burgesses derived an immense addition of 


strength from the fact that they represented not only a certain 
number of individuals—the individual was then comparatively nobody 
and nothing—but recognised historical bodies. 

Since the Reform Act, if not before it, this great controversy has 
been at anend. The public liberties are absolutely in the hands of 
the constituencies. It is not from the Crown, nor even from the 
aristocracy, that they have anything to fear ; but it is upon less con- 
spicuous issues, from subtler and from meaner influences outside them, 
and from what is within them ; from sluggishness as to public affairs, 
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from the wealth-worship which marks and deforms our time, from the 
disposition to regard too much the local an1 sectional interests or 
considerations, too little those which are of the nation only. To find 
the best man, that is their duty; to define the word, that is their 
difficulty, a difficulty they have not yet surmounted. 

I think I have now shown why we should pause before giving amp 
unqualified adhesion to Mr. Lowe’s panegyric on his ‘excelent 
principle.’ My words may be taken as a partial exhibition of what 
is to be said against it. They might lead to injustice if I were sup- 
posed to mean that nothing can be said in their favour. The words 
will be as unpalatable as the rollin Jeremiah, that was read by Baruch 
the scribe, and which, because it shocked the ears of the king, Jehudi 
cut up with a penknife, and cast it into the fire that was upon the 
hearth. But there is little fear of their leading to injustice. Such is 
the supererogatory strength embedded in the present arrangements, that 
they can not only uphold themselves, but they can also, not in round 
argument, but in fact, deny, at least for a time, the franchise to 
those who ought to, but do not, possess it. ‘Rag tag and bobtail,’ 
disguised and got up with makeshift arms, hovering in the distance, 
have before now decided battles. Soin the battle of the franchise 
there hovers on the flanks an awful phantum. It is yclept ‘redis- 
tribution of seats.’ This hobgoblin decided the battle, and slew the 
Ministry, of 1866. It may decide more battles, and slay more 
ministries. Its name acts with a subtle and magic power on the 
inner consciousness, not the outer one, of the ‘member’ for our city 
or borough. When the enfranchising arguments, long floating 
dimly before him, begin a little to warm his blood, or if not that, yet 
to make him feel uncomfortable; all this is in the outer consciousness 
alone. But when the black banner waves in his eye, on which are 
written the spectral letters ‘redistribution of seats,’ they operate as 
drastically as if they were mene mene tekel upharsin, they go straight 
to the seat of life, to the very heart and mind, not indeed of the man, 
but of the ‘ member.’ 

Let me not then be too sanguine, and let Mr. Lowe abate his alarms. 
His ‘ excellent principle,’ especially when mounted on such a charger 
as himself, will yet do service in the field. It is a veteran that has 
stood, and will stand, much battering. It may be long before the 
country is able to reckon with it, and the reckoning, when it does 
come, will be but mild. Do not then let it exasperate the nation, by 
an obstinate withholding of the county franchise from that moiety of 
our householders, which is not the least qualified to use it innocently 
and well. This in the mean time, with good measures for the cheap- 
ening of elections, will be a great and signal boon. And we shall lie 
at the foot of the ‘ precipice,’ as we now stand at the top, in perfect: 
comfort. And our Constitution, so often destroyed by rash and pro- 


® Jeremiah, xxxvi. 
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fane hands, with its nine, or ninety times nine, cat-like lives, will still 
be, for the Mr. Lowe of that day, the Constitution ‘which has been 
the admiration of the world for five hundred years.’ Much, when all 
these matters are settled, will have been done to invigorate the institu- 
tions of the land, to strengthen the national cohesion, to increase the 
sum total of the public energies, to establish confidence between class 
and class, to train the people for the habitual hereditary discharge of 
public duty. But I am sorry that my harp, like the harp ‘in Tara’s 
hall,’ must yet, amidst all this prospective joy, be again ‘ tuned to notes 
of sadness.’ We shall not have landed in Utopia. Some new leaks will 
open where more old ones have been stopped. That ancient trio, the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, will be too strong for even an 
approach to the ideal standard of a Polity. The public, a fine 
animal, is strong, but sleepy. When he gets active, he gets tired ; 
they tell him he has been excited, and it has been bad for his health ; 
he lays his head upon his pillow; but the interests, ever so anxious 
lest he should hurt himself by over-exertion, ever wakeful, ever 
nimble, ever ‘redeeming the time,’ that is to say, selling it in the 
best market—they set to, and make a night of it. There will 
always be scandals to make us humble, and faults and wants crying 
aloud to make us diligent ; but political progress, if intermittent and 
qualified, has been practical and real, and such, in this land of ours, 
may it ever be. 
W. E, GLADSTONE. 





THE RUSSIANS, THE TURKS, AND THE 
BULGARIANS 


At THE THEATRE OF War 


I recret that for a few lines at the outset I must be egotistical, in 
order to explain what claims I have to speak on the subject of which 
this article treats. During the last five months I have been with 
Russian soldiers on the march or in the field ; during the last three 
months I have been with them in Bulgaria north of the Balkans. 
I have been a close spectator of much hard fighting; I have been 
repeatedly with Cossacks or other cavalry acting as the extreme 
advance; I have traversed Bulgarian territory and entered Bulgarian 
villages in advance of any Russian troops. I have lived with, talked 
with, and dealt with the Bulgarian population, and taken great and 
persistent pains to ascertain their real condition and true character. 
I cannot profess to have had much close acquaintance with Turks, 
although I have taken every opportunity of talking (of course, 
through an interpreter) with prisoners, and with those who remained 
behind in the villages and towns, or who returned to their homes 
subsequently to the Russian occupation. But I have striven to note 
what they had done and what they had left undone. I have seen 
their conduct in battle, and their handiwork on the battlefield after 
the battle was over; I have striven from the aspect and surroundings 
of their deserted habitations to realise the habit of their lives in the 
times when as yet no enemy was within their gates. In fine, I may 
aver that my opportunities for observation have been exceptional, if 
not indeed unique, and I can further aver, in no spirit of boasting, 
that I have striven very hard to make the most of my opportunities. 
Yet another short paragraph of egotism. I believe that I came 
to the work as completely a tabula rasa in the matter of prejudices, 
or indeed previous familiarity with the subject, as it is well possible 
to conceive. My work has always been the work of action; of 
politics either home or foreign I know shamefully little, and for them 
I ought to blush to own have cared yet less. Of the Eastern question 
I had not made even that extremely perfunctory study which the wide 
if thin field of leading articles affords. I had indeed repeatedly scen 
Turks as well as Russians fight in the Servian campaign of the previous 
year, but it was not difficult to discern that the fighting in Servia 
was not always ‘on the square.’ Having come thus blank to the 
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observation of what has been passing in Bulgaria during the summer 
and autumn, I have no right to speak now as an argumentator, or 
commentator, or speculator; I can only venture to ask for some 
recognition simply as a witness, to which character in the following 
article I shall strive to confine myself. I ask to be regarded as an 
accurate witness, limiting myself to the sphere of my own personal 
observation: first, because I do in all humility think that I have 
some faculty of keen observation; secondly, because I am without 
any conscious prejudice except in favour of a good fighting man and 
against maudlin cant. And finally, I would ask to be regarded as an 
honest witness in virtue of the fact that what I am now doing must 
be greatly to my own detriment. In obeying the compulsion to fulfil 
a duty, I must offend many whose goodwill I would fain cherish, 
must let go many friendships which I value very dearly. In virtue 
of this paper I am resigning the promised honour of a decoration 
which is given to foreigners with extreme rarity, and never given 
at. all—wherein lies the pride of having it—but for some specific act 
of conduct on the battle-field. 


I. Tue Rvssrans. 


The Russian has so many charming qualities, that there is a sense 
of ungraciousness in referring to his qualities of another character. 
He is a delightful comrade, his good-humour is inexhaustible, he puts 
up with hardships with a light heart, he is humane, has a certain 
genuine if unobtrusive magnanimity, and never decries an enemy. 
In the whole course of my experiences I encountered only two boorish 
and discourteous Russian officers. There can be no greater mistake 
than that the Russians are a suspicious race. The frank simplicity 
of the army amounted to a serious military error; spies: might have 
swarmed unchallenged, and I have no doubt were in truth plentiful. 
Newspaper correspondents, once received, were accorded a freedom of 
movement, and were unchecked for a boldness of comment, with a 
liberal toleration, and often indeed a frank encouragement, unprece- 
dented in the annals of war. There was something magnificent, 
although it was not quite war, in the open candour of the advice 
given to correspondents, a week or so in advance, to betake them- 
selves to specified points where interest was likely to develope itself. 
Generals or staff officers seldom hesitated to communicate to the 
inquiring correspondent the details of their dispositions, or to allow, 
indeed to encourage him to visit the forepost line. It is to the credit 
of correspondents with the Russians, many of whom were necessarily 
inexperienced in the discernment of what might probably be pub- 
lished as against what ought to be withheld, that the responsibility 
of self-restraint was so generally recognised. The Russian officer has 
the splendid valour of his nationality ; he is no braggart, but does 
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his fighting as a matter of course, and as part of the day’s work, when 
he is bidden to do it. As for the Russian private, I regard him as 
the finest material for a soldier that the soldier-producing world, so 
far as I am acquainted with it, affords. He is an extraordinary 
weight-carrying marcher, tramping on mile after mile with a good 
heart, with singular freedom from reliance on sustenance, and with a 
good stomach for immediate fighting at the end of the longest 
foodless march. He never grumbles; matters must have come to a 
bad pass indeed, when he lets loose his tongue in adverse comment on 
his superiors. Inured to privation from his childhood, he is a hard 
man to starve, and will live on rations, or chance instalments of 
rations, at which the British barrack-room cur would turn up his 
nose. His sincere piety according to his narrow lights, his whole- 
hearted devotion to the Czar—which is ingrained into his mental 
system, not the result of a process of reasoning—and his constitutional 
courage, combine to bring it about that he faces the casualties of the 
battle-field with willing, prompt, and long-sustained bravery. He 
needs to be led, however; not so much because of the moral en- 
couragement which a gallant leader imparts, but because, his reasoning 
faculties, for lack of education, being comparatively dormant, he does 
not know what to do when an unaccustomed or unlooked-for emer- 
gency occurs. He is destitute of perception when left to himself. 
Somebody must do the thinking for him, and impart to him the 
result of the process in the shape of an order; and then he can be 
trusted, while physical power lasts, to strive his pithiest to fulfil that 
order. But if there is nobody in front of him or within sight of him, 
to undertake the mental part of the work, the Russian soldier gets 
dazed. Even in his bewilderment, however, he is proof against panic, 
and we saw him with sore hearts at Plevna, on the 30th of July, stand- 
ing up to be killed in piteously noble stubbornness of ignorance, rather 
than retreat without the orders which there were none to give. The 
Turkish soldier is his master in the intuitive perception of fighting 
necessities. The former is a born soldier, the latter a brave peasant 
drilled into a soldier. Ifthe Turk advancing finds himself exposed 
to a flank attack, he needs no officer to order him to change his front : 
he grasps the situation for himself; and this is what the Russian 
soldier has neither intuitive soldierhood nor acquired intelligence to do. 

Of the multitudinous ‘atrocities’ on Turkish refugees charged 
against the Russian soldiery with so great persistent circumstantiality 
by Turkish authorities and their abettors, I have never found the 
smallest tittle of evidence, and on soul and conscience believe the 
allegations thereof to be utterly false. But as I must not speak of 
mere belief, it behoves me to say that of all events which occurred 
south of the Balkans I have merely hearsay knowledge. ‘ Atrocities’ 
in plenty were, however, charged against the Russians north of the 
Balkans, and respecting these I can speak from a wide range of 
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personal experience. The Turks resident in the towns and villages 
of Bulgaria were peremptorily enjoined by commands from Constan- 
tinople to quit their homes and retire before the advancing Russians. 
In the great majority of cases they did so, and their evacuation was 
accomplished before the first Russian reached the vicinage of their 
abodes. This was so at Sistova, at Batuk, and at many other places 
where murder and rapine were circumstantially and lyingly averred 
against the Russian soldiers. The Turks who anywhere chose to 
remain were unmolested without exception, so far as I know. The 
orders that they should be so were strictly inculcated on the Russian 
éclaireurs ; the Bulgarians were made acquainted with the injunctions 
of the Emperor by the Imperial proclamation widely, although 
surreptitiously, circulated in Bulgaria before the Danube was crossed. 
To this day you may see the cadi of Sistova walking about the town 
with an air as if he owned it. Gorni Lubnica is a large village not 
two hours’ ride south of the Imperial and Grand Ducal headquarters 
in Gorni Studeni. Nearly half its population were Turks, more 
agricultural than most of their fellows, and of these a considerable 
number chose to remain in their dwellings and take their chance of 
the Russians. They were unmolested by the Bulgarian inhabitants 
and equally by the Russians. They dwell contentedly in their 
cottages, they have reaped their harvests and thrashed out their 
grain; you may see them fearlessly sauntering about their lanes, 
turban on head, none making them afraid. About Poradim, on the 
Plevna front of the Russians, many Turks remained in their dwellings ; 
they met with no molestation, and are now earning a livelihood by 
carting to the front projectiles to be hurled against their brethren. 
It happened that by an accident I entered the town of Bjela in ad- 
vance of the Russian cavalry, and while there still remained on its 
outskirts some Turkish irregulars. These went; nearly the whole of 
the civilian Turks had already departed, but there remained behind 
a few, some living openly, some seeking concealment. In the evening 
the Russian cavalry came in. The Turks who had chosen to stay 
openly at home were simply visited by an officer and bidden to stay 
where they were; those in concealment were searched for by the 
Russian soldiers aided in their investigation by the Bulgarians, when 
discovered kept under guard all night till the general had seen them, 
and then liberated, to return to their homes and ayvocations. The 
pillage of the subsequent night by Russian infantry stragglers was 
the only instance of serious indiscipline of which I am cognisant, 
and it was no pillage of Turks, but a rough miscellaneous sack of 
property, Bulgarian as well as Turkish, in which no personal injury 
was inflicted. A number of Bjela Turks who with their families had 
sought refuge in the woods around, and were suffering much from 
hardship and exposure, were visited and invited to return by order 
of the Emperor. They reoccupied their habitations, reaped their 
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harvests, and I have seen them walking about the place among the 
Russians and Bulgarians with the utmost independence of bearing. 
When the Turkish soldiers in a panic evacuated Tirnova, there remained 
behind some sixty Turkish families. The Russian force was a flying 
detachment chiefly of Cossacks. Tirnova swarmed with Bulgarians 
professing bitter hostility to the Turks, fraternising warmly in copious 
raki with the Cossacks. Now, if ever, was the train kindled for insult 
and injury to the Turks at the hands of the Russians, under the 
temptations of instigation and drink. But by the Russians not a 
hair of their heads was injured, not a scrap of their property touched. 
As soon as might be, the officer in command detailed a guard to 
protect from marauding Bulgarians the section of the Turkish quarter 
where the population remained, and that guard was maintained 
till the Russians instituted at Tirnova a civic government. Con- 
stantly accompanying Cossacks and other Russian cavalry in recon- 
naissances on the front of the Rustchuk army, I never noticed even 
any disposition to be cruel. Where Turks were found they were 
made prisoners, in virtue of the obvious necessities of warfare ; when 
complained of, the accusations were judicially examined and justice 
done deliberately according to martial law. I do not aver, remember, 
that atrocities were not committed on fugitive Turks; but not by the 
Russians. While the Turks yet remained in their entirety in the 
mixed villages, the Bulgarians did not dare to meddle with them. 
Nor would they venture to interfere with remnants remaining behind 
from the general exodus, because they knew the terms of the Em- 
peror’s proclamation, and were afraid to be thus actively vindictive. 
But reprisals were not to be apprehended from Turks ‘on the run,’ 
encumbered with wives, children, and household substance; there 
was little danger that any brutality perpetrated on these forlorn 
fugitives should reach the ears of the Russians; and the Bulgarians 
in places questionless hardened their hearts, and fell on with bitter 
currish venom. But north of the Balkans, at least, Cossack lances 
and Russian sabres wrought no barbarity on defenceless men, women, 
and children. The Russian of my experience is instinctively a humane 
man, with a strong innate sense of the manliness of fair play. The 
Turkish prisoners I have ever seen well and even considerately treated. 

The main causes of the inability of the Russian armies to achieve 
successes proportionate to the undoubted intrinsic quality of their 
fighting material are to my thinking three: corruption; favouritism 
(with its inevitable concomitant and result, intrigue); and general 
deficiency of a sense of responsibility among the officers all down 
the roll. Let me devote a separate paragraph to each of these 
blighting causes. 

I tremble to think how high corruption reaches in the Russian 
army; I shudder to reflect how low it descends. It permeates and 
vitiates the whole military system. To be venal, so far from not 
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being recognised as a crime, is not so much as regarded as a thing 
to be ashamed of. Peculation faces the inquirer at every turn; 
indeed it lies patently, glaringly on the surface. An illustrious per- 
sonage, high in the army and near the throne, has mines which 
produce iron. Desiring to sell this iron for military purposes, he, 
spite of his rank and position, had to accede to the universal usage, 
and bribe to gain his purpose—a perfectly honest and legitimate 
purpose. A Vienna contractor comes to intendance headquarters 
with intent to sell boots to the army. He learns that it is no use to 
forward his tender direct in a straightforward business way ; he must 
be introduced. He finds the right person to introduce him, and duly 
arranges with him the terms under which the favour of introduction 
is to be accorded. The introduction is made, and the contractor 
displays his samples and states that he is prepared to supply boots 
of that quality at six roubles a pair. The answer given him is that 
his offer will be accepted, but that his invoice must be made out at 
the rate of seven roubles per pair, although the payment will be at 
the rate of the tender. The Russian Government had an account 
with the Roumanian railway, whereon the statement of the latter 
showed the former to be a debtor to the amount of ten million roubles. 
The Roumanian people pressed for payment, but obviously a pre- 
liminary duty was a searching audit. The Russian functionary con- 
cerned comes to the director of the railway with a proposition. This 
proposition is that the audit shall be a merely formal operation, 
on condition that he, the Russian functionary, shall receive a douceur 
or commission of half a rouble on every thousand roubles, for 
smoothing the track of an operation which if rigidly, far more if 
hostilely, carried out, must be arduous and vexatious. Fifty copecks 
on each thousand roubles seems a bagatelle, but where ten millions 
of roubles are concerned, the dustowri reaches the pretty penny of 
nearly a hundred pounds. Scarcely anywhere are the accumulated 
Russian stores—at Bucharest, at Fatesti, at Simnitza, at Sistova, at 
Braila—protected by shedding from the destructive influences of 
weather. Why should they be, when it is in the interest of all concerned 
except the state and the army, that the inevitable result should ensue 
—the rotting and condemnation of a huge proportion of the accu- 
mulated stores? The contractors are paid by a commission on the 
quantity of material laid down by them in certain specified places ; their 
commission is earned when that work has been accomplished ; their 
commission swells in proportion to the quantities of fresh supplies 
rendered necessary by the unserviceability of what has already been 
laiddown. Every intendant concerned has a pinch, greater or smaller 
according to his position, of this commission; it is to the direct 
general and several interest of the gang that as much weather damage 
as may be shall occur among the supplies when once laid down. Ifany 
man wants proof of the universal system of plunder, he has only to 
visit Roumania and use his eyes. He will find the restaurants 
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thronged with gentlemen of the twisted shoulder-knots. Their pay 
is a pittance, and it is in arrears: Jews, Greeks, and Bulgarians, the 
debris of the mercantile class, they have no private fortunes. But 
each gallant besworded non-combatant eats of the costliest dishes, 
and orders sweet champagne in grating French; the towt ensemble 
of him would not be complete unless his companion were some French 
or Roumanian beauty, as venal as himself, who is serving him as he is 
serving Holy Russia. A French correspondent, with a disinclination 
for going to the front, and a desire to employ his spare time, has been 
employing himself in collecting and authenticating cases of peculation 
throughout the Russian army, the record to be published at a safe 
season when the war is over. The exposure will astonish the world— 
at least that portion of the world which does not know Russia. In 
the meantime I venture to assert that every article of consumption or 
wear supplied to the Russian army costs, by the time it comes into 
use, more than double what it ought to do under a well-managed and 
decently honest system. Of other and yet baser corruption—of the 
little difficulty with which men of whom other things might be ex- 
pected are to be found willing to be virtual traitors for a consideration, 
by offering to sell secrets and secret documents —I dare not trust myself 
to speak. The subject is too grievously melancholy. 

Favouritism brings it about that commands are bestowed on men 
within its ring-fence, with little or no reference to qualifications. 
The Russian officer does not need merit if he can only attain to 
‘ protection.’ With ‘ protection’ a youngster may be a colonel in 
command of the grizzled veteran of hard campaigns and many decora- 
tions, who, destitute of ‘ protection,’ is still but a first lieutenant. 
The aim in making appointments at the beginning of this war seems 
to have been to exclude from active service every man who has ever 
distinguished himself in a previous command. Todleben has been 
only sent for now as a last resource. Kauffmann, the conqueror of 
Khiva, was left behind to chew the cud of his experience. Bariatinsky 
was not withdrawn from the neglected retirement into which he had 
been suffered to lapse. Kotzebue’s experience of command in active 
service remained unutilised. Tchernaieff, who with a mass of un- 
trained militia kept the Turks four months at bay, was left for 
months to cool his heels in Russia, was at length insulted with the 
offer of the command of a brigade in Asia, and has now finally been 
ordered back into retirement at the instance of the Archduke Michael 
—jealous of the ovations with which a fine soldier and really capable 
chief was received on arriving at the former’s headquarters. Nepo- 
koitchitzky’s claim to be chief of the staff lies simply, so far as I can 
gather, in his knowledge of the Danubian valley on the Roumanian 
side of the river, derived by having served in the force which in 1853—4 
scarcely covered itself with glory in fighting against the Turks. At 
Ploesti he seemed to me to fulfil the réle of a superior sort of staff 
sergeant, always walking about with a handful of returns and states. 
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He is a dumb man—-and dumb seemingly from not having anything 
to say. Levitsky, his sous-chef, is a young professor, utterly devoid 
of experience except in the handling in manceuvres of comparatively 
small bodies of men; pragmatic and arrogant, but with a strong 
will, which, in conjunction with his incapacity, has been one of the 
chief factors in the failure hitherto of the Russian army. But he is 
within the ring-fence of ‘ protection,’ and holds his ground against 
the clamours and murmurs of the army. To be within that pale is to 
be safe, if not from contumely, at least from open disgrace. If there 
be one thing more certain than another in connection with this war, 
it is that Prince Schakoffskoy ought to have been tried and broke 
for insubordination and disobedience of orders at the battle of Plevna 
of the 30th of July. But he still commands his army corps, and, so far 
as I know, did not even receive a direct reprimand. In the old days 
Kriidener would have been sent to Siberia for the unmilitary and 
insubordinate act of assembling a batch of correspondents, and essaying 
to vindicate his conduct through them tothe world by the publication 
of the essentially private orders under which he was forced peremp- 
torily to act. But he holds his position in command of a corps, 
although his immunity may indeed be owing to the fact of his grimly 
and threateningly holding the telegrams which exonerate him at the 
expense of others. Schilder-Schuldner, the hero of the utterly ‘ un- 
speakable’ first fiasco at Plevna, still retains the command of the 
fragment of that brigade which his crass blundering shattered there. 
General Kriloff, who the other day, entrusted with a mass of Russian 
cavalry, and charged with the task of blocking the Sofia road, supinely 
failed to intercept reinforcements and supplies marching on Plevna, 
enjoys the equivocal credit of an exploit which the English military 
reader may be excused for regarding as well nigh impossible. He 
commanded for a year a cavalry division at Warsaw, during the whole 
of which time he possessed no charger, although he drew rations, or 
rather their money, equivalent for six. 

Favouritism as inevitably begets intrigue as rottenness engenders 
maggots. Under an irresponsible absolutism the Absolute must have 
an almost impossible thoroughness and strength of purpose if favours 
do not frequently go through caprice and from other motives than 
the sheer claims of honest desert. So far as I can see, even the 
recognition of merit in the Russian Court and military circle is too 
often capricious. Young Skobeloff had fought as splendidly on the 
grey morning when we crossed the Danube and plashed through the 
mud on its further bank to come to close quarters with the enemy, as 
on the day when he gained the name of the ‘hero of Lovea,’ or on 
that. other later day when he stood master of the three Turkish 
redoubts on the south-west of Plevna. But whereas on the news of 
Lovea he was toasted at the Imperial board, and whereas the Plevna 
fighting worthily earned him his Lieutenant-Generalcy, after the first 
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exploit, when the Emperor embraced Dragimiroff and shook hands 
with Yolchine, he turned his back ostentatiously on Skobeloff, simply 
because he was out of favour, and had not yet got back into favour 
by dint of hard fighting. Every Russian circle I have had experience 
of—the camp—court, the headquarter staff, the subsidiary staffs, the 
regiment, the battalion—each is a focus of unworthy intrigue. Men 
live in superficial amity one with another, while, to use an Ameri- 
canism, they are ‘ going behind’ each other by every underhand 
means in their power. Young Skobeloff was under a cloud, and 
Prince was his enemy. Skobeloff, who is not a courtier, 
cleft the cloud with the edge of his good sword, and the cloud drifts 
on to settle above Prince General Ignatieff is in high 
favour, seemingly fixed firmly in his place close to the Emperor’s 
right hand, a man of power, influence, and position. The bad 
fortune of the war goads certain people on whom the odium lies of 
that bad fortune, to wrath against the man who had done so much to 
bring the war about. There is a period of swaying to and fro of the 
forces of intrigue, and then Ignatieff goes back to Russia to assist his 
wife in the nursing of her sick sister. The wheel will come full circle 
again, no doubt, and then that presently afflicted lady will recover. 
The mischief of this all-pervading intrigue is that it is a distraction 
of the forces that ought to be concentrated on real and earnest duty. 
A man cannot concentrate all his energies on aiding in coping with the 


king’s enemies without, when he has to spend—or waste—a share of 
them in plotting to get the better of the man in the next tent, or to 
foil the devices of that man to get the better of him. And unfortu- 
nately, the man who is the greatest adept in intrigue, and benefits 
by it in the attainment of a high place, has not always—indeed, as 
intrigue is demoralising, it may be said seldom—the qualifications 
which the high place into which he may have intrigued himself 


demands, 

The deficiency in an adequate sense of responsibility is greatly 
caused by the evil treated of in the last paragraph. But, indeed, it 
seems to me that the lack of that thoroughness which a sense of 
responsibility inspires, is innate in the Russian military character, so 
far as preparation, organisation, and system, distinguished from mere 
fighting, are concerned. The Orientalism of the Russian extraction 
tends to laissez-faire—hinders from the patient, plodding, steady 
industry of the North German soldiering man. Nobody holds him- 
self directly charged with the responsibility of the urgent mending of 
a bridge, and the bridge is not mended. Nobody has it borne in upon 
him that it is a bounden duty he owes to himself, to his comrades, 
and to the State, to see that reserves are ready at hand to be used in 
the nick of time, and an enterprise collapses for want of reserves. A 
general of division gets an order to send forward into the fight two of 
his regiments. His luncheon is spread under yonder tree. A German 
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or an English general would disregard his food, and concentrate 
himself on the proper execution of the work; his staff officers would 
compete with each other in orderly zeal for the successful fulfilment 
of the order, and crave furthermore for the good luck of being per- 
mitted to take a share in the‘fun. It is as likely as not—lI have 
witnessed the scene—that the Russian general endorses the order, 
and passes it on to the brigadier by the messenger who has brought 
it, while he and his fuinéant staff officers, who have been sitting 
supinely about when they ought to have been in the saddle, seek the 
grateful shade of the tree and the contented enjoyment of the refec- 
tion. Coming down from the Shipka Pass while the fate of the 
fighting there hung in the scales, I was-sent for by the commander- 
in-chief to give a narrative of what’ I ‘had seen. The circumstance 
vividly impressed me, that with the exception of Monseigneur him- 
self, nobody appeared to feel that the general staff, and he himself as 
a member of it, had intense, engrossing, overwhelming concern with 
the issue of that terrible combat. The subject’ was discussed with 
vivacious interest—indeed, with curiosity, with more or less of 
intelligence ; but very much in the tone in which it might have 
been discussed by a coterie in the Army and Navy Club. With the 
exception indicated, there was no recognition or apparent realisation 
of responsibility. I left the kibitka with the curious sense that I, 
the stranger and the foreigner, was, save one, the man who felt the 
most concern in the episode and the result. Except as regards the 
actual fighting, there is a strange, inappropriate dilettantism about 
the soldiering of the officerhood of the Russian army. There is:a 
disregard of the grand military fact that if success is to be achieved, 
every man, each in his place, must put his hand to the work as if he 
were working for his own hand—ay, for his own honour and his 
own life. 

One word as to the Emperor. I would have it to be understood 
that no word I have written can apply to him. His position, in pro- 
portion to the fulness with which his character is recognised, must 
move to the sincerest respect and the deepest sympathy. He isa 
true patriot, earnestly striving for the welfare of his country. But 
he toils amid obstacles, he struggles in the heart of gathered and 
incrusted impediments, the perception of which on his part must, it 
seems to me, kindle wrath which is unavailable, bring about mis- 
givings which must awfully perturb, induce a despair which must 
strike to the very heart. He is not answerable for the growing up of 
the false system which strikes at the vitals of the Russian army, but 
he cannot but recognise the blighting curse of it. He is not the 
Hercules to cleanse the huge Augean stable; but he knows, and in 
this hour of terrible trial must revolt from the foulness of it with a 
disgust that is all the more loathing because it isimpotent. I sincerely 
believe that the Emperor is the Russian who in all unselfishness 
suffers the direst pangs of anguish under a Russian disaster. 
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II. Tue Turks. 


The Turks have blundered greatly in the management of their 
military affairs, but two mistakes of theirs were of such exceptional 
magnitude, that they loom high above minor errors. The Turks are 
barbarians, pure and simple. They have neither part nor lot in 
civilisation: their religion and its injunctions, their origin, the area 
of their empire, their conservatism, bar them out from membership 
in the European family circle. It may be and has been contended 
that this being so, Europe is no place for them; but with this phase 
of the subject, involving as it does argument, I have no concern. I 
would merely remark that when it shall have been conclusively proved 
that they are out of place in Europe, there remains the physical task 
of acting on the conclusion; and that task, to the lot of whomsoever 
it may fall, does not quite bear the aspect of a holiday undertaking. 
Meanwhile they are barbarians, and they are in Europe. As _ bar- 
barians and as non-aggressives, it would have been quite consistent for 
them this spring to hold some such language as the following to all 
whom it might concern: ‘We do not want to go to war, but if any 
power thinks proper to assail us, we give due forewarning that we 
are barbarians, and will defend ourselves by barbarian tactics. Our 
religion enjoins on us the ruthless slaughter of the infidel. If. we 
are assailed we give fair warning that we will neither ask nor give 
quarter; that we will, more nostro, torture, chop, hack, and mutilate 
our wounded enemies, encumber ourselves with no prisoners, despise 
such finicalities as fags of truce; our battle-cry will be deen to the 
Giaour. You are entitled to know this, because the knowledge may 
be a factor among the considerations which affect your final resolu- 
tion. If after this intimation you are still bent on assailing us, why, 
then come on and see how you like it.’ This intimation the Turks 
did not make, but they have consistently acted according to its literal 
terms. I have myself seen great clumps of mutilated Russian dead 
on battle-fields. I have watched, without the need of a glass, the 
Bashi-Bazouks swarming out after an unsuccessful attack on the part 
of the Russians, and administering the coup de grace with fell 
alacrity, under the eyes of the regulars in the sheltered trenches. 
This style of fighting is working its inevitable result on the Russian 
soldier, who hesitates to face this grim additional casualty of. the 
battle-field, and it is no improbable supposition that the candid pre- 
monition of it would have weighed with the Russian authorities on 
whom would have vested the responsibility of making war in the face 
of it. But the Turks have tried to blow hot and cold—to profit by 
their barbarism, and plough with the heifer of civilisation. While 
slaying and sparing not, they have addressed whining, and it may be 
added lying, appeals to Europe, invoking the enactments of the 
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Geneva Convention, which they themselves set at naught. Wielding 
the axe and chopper of ruthless savages, they have acted like a pack 
of querulous and mendacious old women, in cackling to Europe their 
trumped-up allegations of violations of civilised warfare on the part 
of their enemies. They have thus sacrificed the sternly intelligible 
consistency of an attitude of persistent indomitable barbarism, and 
have admitted the jurisdiction of a court from whose bar it should 
have been their policy to stand aloof. This has been one capital 
error on their part: an error which may cost them infinitely dearer 
than defiant contumacy would have done. 

Their second cardinal error comes within the pale of civilised 
warfare. Not having chosen to resist in force the Russian crossing 
of the Danube, and having elected to fall back before the invaders of 
Bulgaria, it was on the part of the Turks a grave military omission 
that they did not lay waste the territory which they left open to that 
invader’s occupation. Had the territory been exclusively inhabited 
by their own people, it would have been none the less a military duty 
to have destroyed the crops, burnt the villages to the last cottage, 
and left only desolation behind them. It might have been that 
some fanatic philanthropists might have clamoured of the inhu- 
manity of this line of action; but sensible people would have 
sorrowfully recognised it as one of the stern necessities of ever-cruel 
war. The Russians could have uttered no reproach, with the pre- 
cedent in their own history wrought by Kutusoff, Barclay de 
Tolly, and Rastapchin. If precedents are wanted of a later date, the 
American civil war—a war between brethren-—-swarms with them. 
If the Turks should have obeyed the demands of a military necessity, 
had the civilian population been mainly their own people, how 
much less incumbent on them was it to admit deterrent humani- 
tarian considerations as the case stood! The whole Turkish population 
was ordered back by a command from Constantinople: there re- 
mained only Bulgarians, co-religionists of the invader, notoriously 
sympathisers with his aims, notoriously disaffected to Turkish rule, 
sure to become guides, spies, hewers of wood and drawers of water 
to their ‘deliverers,’ willing vendors to these of their substance. 
To leave behind, instead of reeking desolation, a land flowing with 
milk and honey, a land swarming with unmolested friends to the 
invader, was a piece of military lunacy almost unparalleled. The 
Turks should have driven the Bulgarian population inland before 
them to the last man, and left extant not a sheaf of barley that 
could have been destroyed. That they did not do so was the 
second of the two glaring mistakes I have indicated. When the 
defects of the Russian supply system are taken into consideration, 
there is no need to waste space in detailing the certainty, or in 
speculating on the probabilities, with which desolating tactics were 


pregnant. 
It is no task of mine to inquire why the Turks did not pursue 
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these tactics. It may be said that they did not because of their 
crassness, their hurry, their carelessness, their lack of military fore- 
sight; why suggest further reasons? But the outcome, as a hard 
fact, stands that the Bulgarian population, left behind unmolested 
when the Turks fell back, were spared unheard-of suffering. They 
were in fact left in full enjoyment of their prosperity, it might be 
for ever, certainly for an indefinite period. I want to know, if the 
Turks choose to assert that they thus sacrificed themselves and spared 
the Bulgarians from motives exclusively of pure humanity, on what 
valid grounds is any one to contradict them? If I find my way 
into a cellar full of untold gold, and am found coming out with 
empty pockets, am I not, even were I by habit and repute a thief, 
entitled to claim that my honesty deterred me from plunder? I 
have said that the Turks are barbarians, and that they are ruthless 
savages when their fighting blood is up; but there is no incon- 
sistency between this attribute and the attribute of contemptuous 
good-natured humanity, or rather perhaps tolerant unaggressiveness, 
when nothing has occurred to stir the pulse of the savage spirit. 
And I sincerely believe, on the evidence of my own eyes and ears, 
that the Turks—the dominant race in virtue of those characteristics 
which, until the millennium, will ever continue to insure the domi- 
nance of a race—allowed the Bulgarians—the subject race in virtue 
of those characteristics which, while they exist, will always make a1ace 
subject to some one or other—to have by no means a bad time of it. 
Proof of this belief I will adduce in detail when I come to deal with 
the Bulgarians. But just cast a hasty glance at the conduct of 
the barbarian Turks during the past two years. The period opens 
with the Bulgarians, subject indeed to the Turks, taxed, no doubt, 
heavily and arbitrarily, annoyed occasionally by a zaptieh who must 
have been nearly as bad as the omnipotent ‘agent’ on the estate of an 
Irish absentee landlord, bound to dismount when encountering a Turk 
on the road, just as a rural inferior at home is virtually bound to touch 
his hat to his local superior; but withal prospering mightily. The 
recently imported Circassians are a thorn in their flesh, against 
whom they have to put up iron bars and keep numerous fierce dogs, pre- 
vautions which do not always avail ; but the Circassian nuisance may be 
‘squared ’ by judicious occasional presents of poultry and farm produce 
to the moullah of the district. The Bulgarian population, it is true, 
are debarred from aspiring to any, even the meanest public function, 
not even having the distinguished privilege, so much prized by the 
business Englishman, of being summoned on a jury when private 
avocations are exceptionally engrossing. To judge by the manner in 
which the Bulgarian civic functionaries appointed by Prince Tcher- 
kasky are presently fulfilling their duties, from the municipal coun- 
cillor who is making haste to be rich by pillaging alike casual 
Russian and resident countryman, to the street policeman of Tirnova or 
Gabrova, who, clothed in a little brief authority, whacks about him 
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indiscriminately with his ratan, it may be questioned whether the 
general progress of the world was seriously retarded by the enforced 
abstention. of the Bulgarians from a share in the management of 
public affairs. 

It was no doubt a sad thing that the stalwart manhood of the 
Bulgarians was debarred from proving in the defence of the country 
that it had a heart, in keeping with its thews and sinews, although 
circumstances. may inspire a doubt whether the iron of this prohibition 
ate deeply into the Bulgarian heart. ‘The country was badly governed, 
or rather in effect it was hardly governed at all, and this is exactly 
the state of things in which the astute man who knows the trick of 
buying protection is sure to get on by no means badly. I do not 
mean to say that it was all smooth and pleasant for the Bulgarians, 
or indeed for any of the races of which the population of Turkey in 
Europe is made up; but their lot, from all I have been able to learn, 
was tolerable enough. It seems to have been a lot for which the 
practical British philanthropist would gladly see a considerable 
section of his fellow country people exchange their own wretched, 
sodden, hopeless plight. The life of the Bulgarian was eminently 
preferable to that of the miserable victims of the ‘ sweater’ who exist 
rather than live in Whitechapel garrets. I think Devonshire Giles, 
with his nine shillings a week and a few mugs of cider, would cheer- 
fully have put up with the zaptieh, exclusion from a share in the 
management of public affairs—although his home share of that pri- 
vilege is so large and so highly prized—and would have even been 
resigned under the dispensation of debarment from military service, 
for the sake of the rich acres of pasture and barley land, the cattle and 
brood mares of the rural Bulgarian. I know that the Russian peasant 
soldier who has crossed the Danube as the ‘deliverer’ of the Bulgarian 
from ‘ oppression,’ feels with a stolid bewildered envy that, to use a 
slang phrase, he would be glad indeed ‘ to have half his complaint.’ 

The times, no doubt, had a certain roughness, and occasionally 
there. were Bulgarians who could not accept the roughs with the 
smooths, and who kicked against the pricks. There have been Irish- 
men who have manifested active discontent with the rule of the 
‘hated Saxon, and who have been made to suffer for their peculiar 
way of looking at things. The discontented Bulgarians sometimes 
were sent to prison, but mostly escaped into neutral territory without 
undergoing this infliction ; and wherever they found themselves—in 
Bucharest, in Galatz, up among the hills at Cronstadt, or down in the 
flat at Crajovo or Turn Severin—there they sedulously plotted against 
the Turkish dominance over the Bulgaria from which they were 
exiles. I suppose they had a perfect right to do this, and to strive 
to implicate in their plots their brethren who still remained 
‘oppressed,’ if prosperous: only the man who plots and the man who 
joins a plot, must, like the man who speculates, be prepared to take 
the consequences, of failure. 
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As for the argument that the Turks were new-comers and have 
no abiding places in European Turkey, but that their tenure there is 
but the empire of superior power—if that is to be admitted and acted 
on, there logically follows a revolution in the face of the world, and 
all but universal chaos. We must quit India, and bid an apologetic 
adieu to the Maori, the Kaffir, and the Hottentot, the Spaniard 
from whom we wrested Gibraltar, the Dutchman from whom we 
masterfully took the Cape. We are to take ship from the jetties 
over which frown the Heights of Abraham, and leave the French 
habitants and the remnant of red men left at Cachnawaga to settle 
between them the ownership of Canada East. Poland must revolt 
against Austria, Prussia, Russia; the Tartars of the Crimea are to 
make a struggle for independence; the Irish are to drive forth the 
Saxon viceroy and his myrmidons at the point of the shillelagh; the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire shall blaze into a chaotic conflagration, in 
which ‘furious Frank and fiery Hun,’ Serb, Magyar, Croat, and Teuton 
shall seethe confusedly. 

t home, ignoring their substantial 


The Bulgarians who abode at 
prosperity, and stimulated by their grudge against the Turk by 
reason of his masterfulness and his religion, tempted further by en- 
couragement that came to them from Russian sources in Constanti- 
nople, listened to the voice of their exiled countrymen persuading 


them to insurrection. Persistent efforts have been made tominimise 
the radius and importance of the organisation of that uprising which 
collapsed so futilely and for which the penalty was so tragic. But 
these efforts can avail nothing before hard facts. When Tchernaieff 
was in England last winter, he detailed to me the widespread ramifi- 
cations of the organisation for revolt all over Bulgaria, north as well 
as south of the Balkans, of which documentary evidence and fullest 
verbal assurances were furnished to him by the various Committees 
outside Bulgaria, as he passed through the south of Russia and 
Roumania on his way to Servia. I could name several gentlemen 
with whom Tchernaieff, during the same visit, entered into the fullest 
particularity of details on this subject. It was by reason of the 
assurances of support and cooperation on which his knowledge of this 
organisation entitled him to rely, that he dared to violate strict mili- 
tary considerations, and struck across the frontier into Bulgaria as 
soon as Servia had declared war. We know how feeble and patchy 
was the rising of the Bulgarians in reality, but that was owing not 
to the scanty area of the organisation, but to the unpracticality of the 
conspirators and the faint-heartedness of the instruments. There 
was no outbreak at all north of the Balkans, but do not let it be 
supposed therefore that there was no organisation for revolt. At 
Poradim, just before the July battle of Plevna, I, in company with a 
Russian staff-officer of high position, fell in with a Bulgarian who, 
now a thriving villager there, had during the previous year been the 
agent in Plevna of the American Book Society. Six years previously 
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he had been imprisoned for active disaffection, but had regained his 
liberty by bribery. He had been the head centre of the insurrectionary 
organisation in and around Plevna in 1875-6. He showed us the 
lists of membership and of subscriptions—the latter not particularly 
reckless in their liberality. Everything had been pre-arranged, but 
when the time came there was not even a ‘cabbage garden’ rising. 
The conspirators realised that the theory and practice of insurrection 
were two very different things, and remained content with the former 
luxury. The ‘head centre’ had thought it prudent to relegate himself 
to village life and to make a friend of the local moullah through the 
medium of presents of poultry. 

The Bulgarian risings, then, such as they were, occurred. The 
Turks probably were unacquainted with the extent of the organisation, 
but we must assume that they at least knew something. For the 
rest, omne ignotum pro magnifico. They had their hands full 
already. Montenegro and the Herzegovine were harassing them 
sorely: Servia was getting ready for war with all the energy of which 
she was capable. Other insurrections threatened in other regions of 
the great incongruous empire. This one at least was in the hollow 
of their hand; it must be crushed, stamped out, annihilated. The 
barbarian had got his provocation, and the savage strain in his blood 
went aboil. We all know what happened in the hapless regions where 
afterwards Mr. MacGahan wrote and Lady Strangford worked. It can 
be the task surely of no decent man to be the apologist of the Turkish 
wild beasts who ravaged and ravished in those fell days. But, on the 
other hand, indignation is misplaced against wild beasts, who simply 
do what ‘’tis their nature to’ when provocation kindles the savage 
‘streak’ in their nature. What is the use? It is folly to feel wroth 
with the elephant who goes ‘ must’ and pulverises his mahout. He 
is ‘must,’ and there is an end of it.! 

But the Turkish barbarities, like the Bulgarian actual risings, 
were localised. Perhaps the Turks were ignorant of the North Balkan 
complicity ; perhaps they ignored it; perhaps, seeing it had come to 

1 Nor can the barbarians, on whom rests the responsibility of the horrors of 
Batak and Prestovica, urge in extenuation that the history of races claiming the 
graces of civilisation can afford them some instances which, in some sense, they can 
cite as precedents. It is a calumny that a modern Galgacus might have said of the 
men restoring quietude to the north of Scotland under the personal superintendence 
of Duke William of Cumberland, malignantly styled the Butcher—‘ solitudinem 
faciunt, pacem appellant.’ It is the most baseless chimera that a British general still 
alive, commanded with his suave ‘ Ah, exactly, a thousand thanks!’ that a batch of 
‘ niggers ’ should be blown from the mouths of British cannon, whom two words of in- 
quiry would have proved to be performing menial service to his own column, or that 
British lancers in the same campaign could boast of having three women spitted 
on their lances at the same time. Pelissier, ‘alias Le Roy,’ was one of the mildest 
of men, and the insurgent Arabs, who died in the caverns of Dahra, perished 
from accidental asphyxiation. It is a ridiculous untruth that the military policy of 
the United States of America, as regards the Red Indian, is that of deliberate 
extermination. In the annals of Poland, 1831 is a halcyon year, and as for 
Mouravieff, he was soft-hearted to a fault. 
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nothing, they gave no heed to it at all. Be that as it may, in all my 
wayfarings, from the Lom near to the Vid, from the Danube to the 
Balkans, I could neither hear of nor find human being who had 
suffered because of the business of last year ; and I am sure I inquired 
sedulously enough. I found no man scored with yataghan slashes, no 
woman with a story of outrage, which from my later experiences I 
believe she would have been frank enough with if she had cause to 
speak. Last year’s straw stack stands in the farmyard of every 
Bulgarian cottager ; the colour of its thatch proves that his habitation 
is not an erection of yesterday. The two-year colt trots on the lea along 
with the dam and the foal. His buffaloes are mature in their ugliness ; 
his wife’s white-metal water pails are pitted with the dints of years. 
And if the belongings of the rural Bulgarian furnish testimony to the 
hitherto stable security of his way of life, not less do the surroundings 
of the townspeople prove their abiding conviction of non-molestation, 
Of the vines whose leaves and tendrils spread with verdant green shade 
over the garden arbours of Sistova, and whose fruit clusters dangle on 
the brown fronts of Drenova’s old oaken houses, the gnarled stems are 
as thick as my wrist. Pretty Maritza of Tirnova shows you proudly 
her blooming balsams, and tells you how she took the trouble to bespeak 
the seed a year in advance from a famous balsam cultivator across the 
Balkans in Kesanlik. It is to be doubted now whether he will ever 
grow balsams more. Her mother displays the yet remaining large 
stock of her last autumn’s preservings. And, by the way, it was of this 
same mother that the tale was written to England how the Pasha 
had informed her he would hang her, and indeed had even fixed the 
day for the operation, on the charge of concealing some obnoxious 
personage. I was given to understand, indeed, that some unpleasant 
communications had passed between the Pasha and the good lady, 
but how much, or little, she was perturbed thereby, may be gathered 
from the fact that she did not desist from her placid preparation of 
paprika paste—no, not on the very day named or reported to have 
been named for disqualifying her from the further enjoyment of that 
dainty. 

The Turkish soldiers, when the Russians made good their footing 
on the southern bank of the Danube, evacuated Sistova without so 
much as breaking a twig on the front of a Bulgarian house. Their 
civilian brethren had already departed with like unanimity of harm- 
lessness. The disorganised bands of soldiers fell back through the 
rural villages without so much as filching a Bulgarian goose or re- 
quisitioning a Bulgarian egg. A Turkish army abode for days around 
Bjela, and finally departed, its rearguard consisting of irregulars, 
without a jot of injury wrought on the townfolk or their property. 
All along the Turkish retreat from the Jantra to the Lom, the Bul- 
garian experienced the same immunity. The Turkish inhabitants 
quitted, and the Turkish troops ran away from Tirnova without a blow 
orarobbery. It may, in fine, be said that the Turks departed abso- 
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lutely harmlessly out of the territory from the Danube to the Balkans, 
of which the Russians stood possessed when their area of occupation 
was largest. How the Bulgarians requited this forbearance—or im- 
munity, if the other word seems to ask too much—will have to be told 


later. 
As the Russians have drawn in from the outskirts of that area, 


and the Turks have occupied the vacated territory, the immunity 
has ceased. It is not given to barbarians to accept with Christian 
resignation, or civilised phlegm, the spectacle of their dwellings wan- 
tonly razed, their crops stolen and sold, their little garden patches 
obliterated. They know that the miserables they find unaccountably 
remaining in the villages, deprived of Russian protection, were the 
culprits. They know that these welcomed the enemy of the Turk, 
acted as his guides, served him as spies, and found in him a customer 
for the Turkish crops. They know that these hung on the rear of the 
hapless retreating Turkish villagers in July, and slew them ruthlessly 
—men, women, and children—when the safe chance offered. So the 
‘unspeakable ’ Turk lets the rough edge of his barbarism come upper- 
most again, and perpetrates atrocities—inflicts reprisals ? Bah! what 
matters it about a form of words ? 


III. Tue Burieanrians. 


I have found it impossible to avoid saying a good deal of the 
Bulgarians when writing under the preceding heading, and so much 
are the two subjects intermingled that in writing under the present 
heading I cannot hope wholly to exclude reference to the Turks. It 
must be understood that as I have never been across the Balkans, 
my observations in the character of a witness must be held as apply- 
ing exclusively to the Bulgarians between that range and the Danube 
within the region of the Russian occupation. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that this country is Bulgaria proper, where the Bulgarian 
race is purest: the Roumelian Bulgarians are affected, whether for 
good or evil, by a considerable miscellaneous intermixture of other 
races. 

An outspoken Russian of. my acquaintance, after a large cam- 
paigning experience of them, gave it as his belief regarding the 
North-Balkan Bulgarians that they must either be the result of a 
temporary lapse in the creative vigilance, or that they must be ac- 
cepted as a refutation of the Darwinian theory of the survival of the 
fittest. My Russian friend had doubtless good cause of disgust for 
the Bulgarians, but. I venture to regard his expressions as rather too 
strong. My experience of the Bulgarians, indeed, is that they have 
fewer of the attributes calculated to kindle sympathetic regard and 
beget. genial interest than any other race of whose character I have 
had opportunities of judging. But they have some good points, more 
especially the rural. Bulgarians. They have prospered by reason of 
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sedulous ‘industry practised to some extent at least under arduous 
conditions, and this is an unquestionable merit. Their prosperity 
has indeed been used as an argument why the Turks, whose bent is 
far from being so keenly toward industry, and who accordingly do not 
display evidences of: so great material prosperity, should therefore 
cease to be the master people. It is not for me to combat this or 
any other argument, but I may venture to suggest that if a maximum 
of prosperity is to be regarded as the criterion, we Britons must 
retire en. masse into private life in favour of the Jewish element in 
our midst. » It tells doubtless in favour of the Bulgarian that he is in 
name a Christian ; although his ‘evidences of Christianity, so far 
as I have cognisance of them, consist chiefly in his piously crossing 
himself in starting to drive a vehicle for the hire of which he has 
charged double a liberally reasonable sum, after having profusely 
invoked the name of the Saviour to corroborate his asseverations 
that. the price he asks is ruinously low. He cannot be denied a 
certain candour, which sometimes has a cynical flavour in it, as 
when he coolly tells a Russian, who in the character of his ‘ deliverer’ 
is remonstrating against his withholding of supplies or his extor- 
tionate charges for them, that ‘the Turk was good enough for him, 
and that he didn’t want deliverance.’ The Bulgarian is singularly 
adaptive. He realised his ‘deliverance’ with extreme promptitude 
of perception, resulting in bumptious arrogance. He drove his ox- 
cart with nonchalant obstinacy in the only practicable rut, and 
grinned affably when your carriage springs were broken in scram- 
bling out of it to pass him. In the towns he held the crown of the 
causeway ; in the country regions near the forepost lines he sees 
it to be expedient to pursue the career of a double spy and a double 
traitor. 

In the preceding section I have spoken at length of his material 
prosperity prior to the arrival of the ‘deliverers. The two races— 
Turk and Bulgarian—dwelt apart; and the Bulgarian, as he drove 
his-wainload of bearded wheat, or his herd of plump cattle and fertile 
brood mares down the slope to his white cottage among its corn- 
stacks bowered among the trees by the fountain, must often have 
smiled grimly as his eye caught the barer farm-yards and the scantier 
comfort of the Turkish quarter, and the ramshackle hovels among 
the scrappy tobacco-plots of the Circassian squatters on or beyond 
the outskirts of the village. The Bulgarian kept the village shop, 
and the Turk, when he came for his necessaries, had to sniff the hated 
odour of pork sausages. The village swarmed with Christian pigs, 
free to roam into the Turkish quarter till chevied by Moslem dogs. 
If in the towns and large villages the Bulgarian ear had to put up 
with the call of the Muezzin. from the minaret of a mosque, the 
Osmanli were fain to tolerate the clangour of the bells from the glit- 
tering towers of floridly ornate Christian churches. For every mosque 
in Bulgaria there are at least three churches. _Draw near to Sistova 
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from what direction you will, the sparkle of the metallic covering 
of the towers of churches, imposing in all the showy garishness of 
Byzantine architecture, first meets the eye. From the Russian 
batteries on the blood-stained height of Radisovo you discern where 
lies Plevna nestling among the foliage, not by the slender white 
minarets, but by the glittering domes and stately spires of her 
Christian churches. 

If ever one race owed a deep obligation to another, the Bulgarians 
did to the Turks, for the forbearance of the latter in leaving them 
and theirs unmolested in the evacuation before the advancing 
Russians in the last days of June and in July. The non-molestation 
on the part of those ‘ unspeakable’ barbarians was as thorough as 
that on the part of the last remnant of the German army of occu- 
pation, which Manteuffel marched from out the gates of Verdun 
through fertile Lorraine and over the new frontier line bisecting the 
battle-field of Gravelotte. And how was this forbearance requited— 
a forbearance that might have gone far to dim the memory of the 
conventional ‘ four centuries of oppression’? The moment the last 
Turk was gone from Sistova—not before, for your Bulgarian is not 
fond of chancing contingencies—the Bulgarians of that town betook 
themselves to the sack, plunder, and destruction of the dwellings 
vacated by the Turks. They might have served an apprenticeship 
with the Circassians, so dexterous and efficient was their handiwork. 
I have seen few dismaler spectacles than that presented by the 
Turkish quarter of Sistova when I visited it two days after the 
crossing. To me, as representing a journal whose goodwill the Bul- 
garians cherished, the Bulgarian patres conscripti of Sistova strove 
to mitigate the disgrace of this wanton outrage. It had been wrought 
by the scum of the place while as yet order had not succeeded to 
anarchy—the Cossacks had had a hand in it, which was a lie—the 
town was ashamed of the outburst of spite, for which nevertheless it 
was hinted there was some palliation in the ‘ four hundred years of 
oppression.’ But stern measures had been taken to arrest any further 
devastation (there was little left to wreck), a committee had been 
formed to collect into the care of the authorities all the plunder, 
penalties had been enacted for its retention, and the effects were to 
be stored to await the return of the owners, to whom in the mean- 
time—some of them being understood not to have gone far—over- 
tures were to be sent begging their return and assuring them of safety. 
I went out from among the patres conscripti, and, ascending the stair- 
case in the minaret of a mosque which had been wrecked and defiled, 
saw from the summit Bulgarian youths pursuing unchecked the work 
of wanton destruction on outlying Turkish houses. If the committee 
was ever formed at all, no results followed. The plunder remained 
with the plunderers; nobody was punished. 

The conscript fathers of Sistova told me also that, to save 
Bulgaria’s discredit in the eyes of Europe, emissaries would be sent 
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out into the villages and towns, praying their inhabitants to behaviour 
more worthy of civilisation than Sistova had been able to compass. 
If they were sent with such a message, it must have been read back- 
wards by the recipients. In every town and village of Bulgaria 
whence the Turkish inhabitants have fled, their houses were at once 
wrecked, the huts of the Circassian burnt to the ground. Colonel 
Lennox and Lord Melgund must be able to testify with how great 
order the Turks evacuated Bjela. I can speak to the unharmed state 
of the place when I entered it while as yet the Turkish irregulars were 
not out of sight. JI can speak also to the zest with which its 
Bulgarian inhabitants began to wreak their spite on the houses 
of the Turks as soon as they believed that the presence of Arnoldi’s 
dragoons on the heights above the place deprived the work of any 
risk. Before the Emperor came to Bjela, it took some days to 
repair or clear away the dilapidations wrought in the Turkish bey’s 
house which he was to inhabit, and after all His Majesty could not but 
have noticed evidences of the ravage which had been wrought on it. 
Now this bey was a special favourite of the Bjela Bulgarians. He 
had effectually kept Bashi-Bazouks and Circassians from molesting 
them, and they had begged the good man not to go, assuring him 
that they would tell the Russians how much they owed him. He 
had to reply that his orders from Constantinople were imperative, 
and farewells passed with protestations of mutual goodwill. If the 
bey had thought better of it, and had come back next day, he would 
have returned to a house wrecked by his well-wishers of the day 
before. For aught I know, the fittings and timbers of the abandoned 
Turkish houses of Tirnova still furnish its Bulgarian inhabitants with 
their supplies of firewood. This was so the last time I was in Tirnova, 
in the end of August. 

It wovld be interesting to hear Prince Tcherkasky’s candid 
opinion as to the fitness of the Bulgarians for civic self-government. 
I never had but one occasion to appeal to an official Bulgarian, 
and the result was not encouraging. I had bought a pony from a 
Bulgarian citizen of Sistova. As I was not prepared for the moment 
to take the animal away, I handed to the vendor, in the presence of 
witnesses, half the purchase money, and a trifle to keep the pony 
well till I should send for it in a couple of days. The transaction 
oecurred in the man’s own house; he was no horsecoper, but every- 
thing around him indicated that he was a respectable citizen. Two 
days later I sent my servant for the pony. On his way he met the 
citizen riding the beast. My servant hailed him, whereupon he 
immediately wheeled about and gallopped off to parts unknown. 
My servant, and subsequently myself, visited his residence, where his 
sister, who was his housekeeper, smiled blandly upon us, and declared 
herself ignorant whither he had gone or when he would return. I 
made a formal complaint in writing toa Bulgarian official in the 
police-office indicated as the right man to whom to complain, but 
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never again saw either citizen, pony, or money. The complaint died 
a natural death. 

Let me say a few words of what was virtually the civil war 
between the Turks and Bulgarians, which fringed the edges of 
General Gourko’s operations across the Balkans. I speak, it is 
true, from hearsay evidence, but there could be no better nor more 
direct hearsay evidence. The Bulgarians begged arms of the Rus- 
sians, and received them; then, hot with the fell memories of last 
year, and conscious that Russians were with and for them, they 
fell on the Turks with the most ruthless reprisals. I anticipate 
with interest the publication of his experiences by Mr. Rose, the 
correspondent of the Scotsman, who accompanied General Gourko’s 
advance, and in whose way fell frequent opportunities of witnessing 
the conduct of armed Bulgarians. Be it understood I am not 
blaming them for what they did. I neither praise any one nor 
blame any one. But this I say, that all the Turks are reported as 
having done on their reoccupation of the districts, the Turkish grip 
on which was temporarily let go by reason of Gourko’s raid, is on 
credible evidence not one whit more barbarous than was the conduct 
of the Bulgarians towards the Turks when Gourko’s star was in the 
ascendant. The barbarian has acted like a savage in his reprisals ; 
the Christian acted equally like a savage in what were virtually 
his reprisals for what happened a year previously. The one ‘terror’ 
has but followed on the other. Apologists for the proven barbarity 
of the Bulgarians—men who acknowledge that they saw them driven 
away with horror by Russian officers from their work of slaughter- 
ing Turkish wounded, over whom an advancing Russian column had 
passed—advance the plea, ad culpam minuendam, that the Bulgarians 
have at least not ravished. There is told a different tale in the sad 
spectacle of the four Jewish ladies, sisters, now forlornly resident 
in the house of a merchant banker in Bucharest of their own faith 
—outraged by God knows what ruffiandom of uncounted Bulgarians 
in sight of their own father as he lay dying murdered in his own 
house in Carlovo. 

I ought to say that what I have incorporated in the foregoing 
article has been gathered by me piecemeal with constant assiduity, 
by dint of personal investigation and questioning. I have tried never 
to let an opportunity slip of getting even a scrap or a sidelight of 
information. My medium of questioning was my servant, a Servian 
of whose truthfulness I have had long experience, and who spoke 
Bulgarian with the fluency of a native, and Turkish and Russian 
very fairly. I may add that, as a Serb, he was a bitter Turko-phobe, 
and that all his sympathies were with the Bulgarians. 


Arcup. Forsgs. 





SUN-SPOTS AND. FAMINES., 


Tue Madras Famine gives emphasis to a series of researches made 
by isolated observers during the last twenty years. The common 
result to which these researches point, is a more direct connection 
between solar activity and the atmospheric conditions of the earth 
than was previously suspected. This conclusion has been arrived 
at independently of @ priori considerations. Indeed, one of the 
most remarkable features of the gradual building up of the connec- 
tion has been the aversion on the part of each investigator to draw 
general inferences from the special result at which he had arrived. 

We think that the time has now come to examine the common 
direction to which these isolated observations point, and to inquire 
how far the common result is in accord with the conclusions which 
might have been anticipated @ priori from recent solar work. 

Exactly a century ago scientific men were discussing the  start- 
ling announcements made by De la Lande concerning the constitution, 
of the sun. Dr. Wilson of Glasgow had discovered, as he thought, 
that the solar spots which for upwards of two centuries had proved,a 
stumbling-block for astronomers, were simply great yawning chasms 
in the outer atmosphere of that luminary. De la Lande had fallen upon 
this conclusion with his accustomed vigour, and declared that they 
were nothing but the higher and more irreducible parts—the moun- 
tains, in fact—of a solid sun exposed from time to time by the ebb 
and flow of a sea liquid, fiery, and so transparent, that round the bases 
of these solar hills the shallower portions of the molten ocean might 
be detected. 

This announcement gave a tone to subsequent work. .To Sir 
William Herschel, who outstripped even De la Lande in imaginative 
power, the spots were parts of a cool, habitable globe. We are told 
of mountainous countries with peaks six hundred miles high, and 
the outer shining envelope, according to him, was so constituted that 
while it gave light and heat to all the members of the solar family, 
its brilliance was tempered in such a manner to the inhabitants. of 
the cool solid sun beneath as to render life possible. 

The science of the nineteenth century has swept away these beau- 
tiful dreams. In such inquiries the telescope has given place to the 
spectroscope, and no fact is now more certain than that the sun is a 
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huge incandescent globe, the very coolest visible portion of which is 
glowing with a heat which transcends all our earthly fires. 

This is no vague statement put forth without evidence, or in the 
absence of ascertained facts. The chemical composition of the exte- 
rior of this vast furnace is now to a great extent known, and the 
physical astronomer can easily detect when a fresh supply of the 
vapour, now of iron, or now of magnesium, is shot up from below to 
recruit the glow of the exterior. 

We have called the sun a furnace, but this word must be used with 
a qualification. The heat of the sun is due, not to combustion as in 
our ordinary fires, but to the vivid incandescence of each particle 
brought about by the original contraction of the vaporous globe, or by 
causes even more remote and unknown. But this we know, that 
the energies at work on the sun are not always constant. At times, 
there are spots on its surface of such enormous magnitude that they 
are visible to the naked eye; at others, it is apparently as spotless as 
the most eager of Galileo’s adversaries, who had the dictum of Aristotle 
to defend, could have desired. At times again, glowing vapours rush 
up from its bowels with such persistence that the careful observer is 
sure to catch a sight of their eruptions whenever he looks for them. 
At other times, they are invisible for months together. 

Strange forms are also seen, exquisite in colour, fantastic beyond 
description in outline and of stupendous magnitude. These are the 
solar prominences or red flames, the existence of which was formerly 
revealed to us in eclipses only. Like the spots, and like the eruptions, 
they wax and wane. At one time a dozen may be visible round the 
edge of the sun, some of them a hundred thousand miles high; at 
other times there is scarcely the most feeble indication of this form 
of solar activity. The sun, then, may not only be likened to a furnace 
the heat of which is beyond expression ; but it may be likened to a 
furnace, the intensity of which is apparently variable. 

The next point is that the apparent variation in activity is not 
irregular and therefore unpredictable, but that it is regular and 
predictable, at all events within certain limits. The variation is in 
fact periodic, and the solar phenomena to which we have referred 
vary together ; that is, when we have the greatest number of uprushes 
of heated matter from below, we have the greatest number of spots 
and the greatest number of prominences. 

All these phenomena ebb and flow once in eleven years. So 
that every eleven years we have the greatest activity in the pro- 
duction of uprushes, spots, and prominences ; and between the periods 
of maximum we have a period of minimum, when such manifestations 
are almost entirely wanting. In fact, the spots may be taken asa 
rough index of solar energy, just as the rainfall may be taken as a 
convenient indication of terrestria] climate. They are an index, but 
not a measure of solar activity; and their absence indicates a reduc- 
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tion, not the cessation, of the sun’s energy. Whether this reduction 
means one in a hundred or one in a thousand we do not know. 

If we now pass from the sun, the great reservoir of energy in our 
planetary system, to our own earth, we find a very different order of 


things. The incandescence of our planet is a thing of the past; and 
the loss by radiation of its internal heat is now so small and varies 
so slightly in a long period of time, that as compared with a period 
of eleven years we may regard this heat as a constant quantity. 

It was, perhaps, scarcely necessary thus to clear the ground for 
the general statement, now an accepted fact of science, that with the 
exception of tide work, all our terrestrial energies come from the sun. 
In the great modern principle of the conservation of energy we have 
not only proof that the actual energy stored up in our planet is con- 
stant, but that the solar energy is the great prime mover of all the 
changeable phenomena with which we are here familiar, especially in 
the inorganic world. 

That energy gives us our meteorology by falling at different times 
on different points of the aerial and aqueous envelopes of our planet, 
thereby producing ocean and air currents, while, by acting upon the 
various forms of water which exist in those envelopes, it is the fruitful 
parent of rain, and cloud, and mist. Nordoesitstophere. It affects 
in a more mysterious way the electricity in the atmosphere, and the 
magnetism of the globe itself. 

If the energy radiated from the sun were constant, we should 
expect that the terrestrial conditions which depend on the amount 
of solar energy received at any one place, would be constant too. 
The daily change due to the earth’s rotation, the yearly change brought 
about by the earth’s revolution, would. be there; but there change 
would stop. The fire, as well as the air, earth, and water, would 
be constant quantities. But suppose the fire to be variable: in 
other words, suppose the solar energy to change in amount from year 
to year. Tothe daily and annual changes of our terrestrial phenomena 
would then be added another change: a change absolutely irregular 
and unpredictable if the variation in the amount of the solar energy 
were subject to no law; but a change as regular as the daily and the 
yearly one, if the variation in the amount of solar energy were subject 
to a law. The period of the additional terrestrial change would 
agree with the period of the solar change, whatever that might be; 
and to the daily and yearly response of the earth to the solar energy, 
there would be superadded an additional change, depending upon and 
coincident in the main with the period of the solar change. We 
have said coincident in the main, because it is easy to imagine in the 
case of meteorological phenomena dependent upon a long train of 
intermediate influences between the impact of the solar energy and 
the final result, that time would be taken for their development. In 
this case, although the dependence would be there an exact coin- 
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cidence would not. Tbere would be a lagging behind, and this lagging 
behind would possibly not be the same at different latitudes. 

We come now to the facts, accepting sun-spot frequency as the index 

of solar activity. Without dwelling upon previous work, the actual 
enumeration of sun-spots was undertaken in 1826 by Hofrath Schwabe 
of Dessau, and patiently carried out by means of a daily scrutiny of 
the sun’s surface. His eye-observations have been improved upon by 
accurate measurements of the solar-spotted area, by the late Mr. 
R. C. Carrington at Redhill, and by the solar work at the Kew Obser- 
vatory, conducted by Dr. W. De la Rue and Professor Balfour Stewart. 
Similar observations are now in progress, and photographs of the 
sun-spots are being taken in France, Germany, Russia, Italy, and 
Greenwich. Dr. Rudolf Wolf has reduced the materials thus obtained 
to a uniform standard, and published a list of the relative number 
of sun-spots for each year since 1750; the data for the earlier 
years being, however, of less value than for the later period, during 
which daily delineations of the sun’s surface have been going on. 

Dr. Wolf’s list exhibits eleven complete cycles of sun-spots, from 

1750 to 1870, giving an average of, as nearly as possible, eleven 

years to each cycle, The individual cycles vary within certain limits, 

but the largest variations appear in the last century and early in the 

present one, before the commencement of Hofrath Schwabe’s continu- 
ous observations in 1826. 

Are these cycles of solar activity coincident with any well-marked 
cycles in the atmospheric or other conditions of the earth? The 
inquiries into such a coincidence have been directed to four classes 
of terrestrial phenomena. They are: first, periodical variations in 
terrestrial magnetism, and electrical activity ; second, periodical varia- 
tions in temperature; third, the periodicity of wind disturbances, 
hurricanes, and cyclones; fourth, periodicity in the rainfall. It is 
with the last class of phenomena that we have specifically to deal in 
this article. But it may be well to summarise the results arrived at 
with respect to the first three. 


First, then, with regard to terrestrial magnetism and electrical 
activity. A freely suspended magnet, although it points in one 
direction, is nevertheless, within small limits, always in motion. 
Certain of these motions depend, as is well known, upon the hour of 
the day, but the magnet is also liable to irregular, abrupt fluctuations, 
which cannot be connected with the diurnal oscillations. While 
Hofrath Schwabe was engaged in delineating the sun-spots, Sir 
Edward Sabine was conducting a series of observations with regard 
to these spasmodic affections of the needle. He found that such 
fluctuations are most frequent in years of high sun-spot activity. 
Van Swinden had suggested, but only suggested, a periodicity in the 
irregular movements, as far back as 1785. Gauss had made further 
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discoveries between 1834 and 1837. Arago’s observations from 1820 
to 1830 were reduced and published in 1854, in such a form as to 
prove that a minimum period of magnetic variations had occurred in 
1823-24, a year of minimum sun-spots; and that a maximum period 
of such variations had occurred in 1829, a year of maximum sun- 
spots. In 1851 Dr. Lamont, of Munich, published his long con- 
tinued researches, indicating the existence of a cycle in magnetic 
variations, occupying on an average ten and a third years. Sir 
Edward Sabine, in 1852, carried forward the work by a paper in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society. He subsequently communicated 
the results of a series of records between 1859 and 1864, of the 
horizontal and vertical force magnetometers at the Kew observatory, 
with a Note showing their connection with the sun-spots and giving 
interesting historical details. He observed, too, that the fluctuations 
of the magnet were almost invariably accompanied by displays of 
the Aurora Borealis, and came to the conclusion that auroral displays 
occur most frequently in years of maximum sun-spots. Dr. Wolf, 
now of Zurich, and M. Gautier of Geneva, had independently 
remarked, in 1852, the coincidence of Lamont’s decennial magnetic 
period with Schwabe’s period of sun-spots. In 1865 Professor 
Loomis, of Yale College, supplied further evidence on the range of 
magnetic declination and auroras, in their relation to sun-spots. He 
concluded that the auroras observed in Europe and America exhibit 
a true periodicity, closely following the magnetic periods, but not 
perfectly identical with them. He believed that a sun-spot is the 
result of a disturbance of the sun’s surface, with some emanation 
from the sun which is felt almost instantly upon the earth. Signor 
Schiaparelli, in 1875, brought out with great clearness the relations 
between the sun-spot periods and the variations in the declination of 
the magnetic needle. In the same year also, Sophus Tromholdt 
contributed to the Zeitschrift der dst. Gesellschaft fiir Meteorologie 
a Note on the connection of auroras with the sun-spot periods. In 
1876 Dr. J. A. Broun presented the results derived from observa- 
tions of magnetic declination made during nearly a quarter of a 
century at Trevandrum. He gave the mean duration of the mag- 
netic cycle at 10°45 years, and supplied a very valuable chart show- 
ing the decennial period of the diurnal range of magnetic declination 
and sun-spot area from 1784 to 1876. The curves of this elaborate 
and most interesting chart place the general coincidence of the 
magnetic and sun-spot cycles in a clear light. Dr. Broun came 
to the conclusion that while the sun-spot activity is not an exact 
measure of magnetic action, ‘each is a distinct result due to the 
same cause.’ The whole question has, during the present summer 
(May 1877), been reviewed by Professor Balfour Stewart, a dis- 
tinguished worker in the same field. He has exhibited the solar 
spots, magnetic declination, and aurora displays, from 1776 to 1872, 
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in curves which follow each other with an indisputable coincidence. 
He further examines the connection of these three coincident cycles 
with planetary configurations: a question discussed by Mr. Fritz in 
the Proceedings of the Royal Society in 1871, and previously studied 
with much care by Dr. De la Rue and Professor Balfour Stewart, at 
Kew (1854-66). To sum up; magnetic observers now hold that not 
only do the spasmodical affections of the needle follow curves closely 
coincident with the solar spots, ‘but its diurnal oscillations are not 
less dependent on the state of the sun’s surface.’ 

Such magnetic disturbances have very practical results. Tele- 
graphy and telegraphic lines form one of the most conspicuous of the 
new commercial undertakings of our day. During periods of 
maximum magnetic disturbance, telegraphic communication between 
points so close as London and Dover is sometimes interrupted. Mr. 
Charles V. Walker, superintendent of telegraphs, presented an impor- 
tant paper in 1861 tothe Royal Society, on magnetic storms and earth- 
currents. He described the remarkable disturbances in communication 
which took place in 1848, a year of maximum sun-spots, and in the 
autumn of 1859, just before the next year of maximum sun-spots 
(1860). The first period of disturbance appeared to his staff to be an 
altogether ‘abnormal’ one. ‘ We did not then know,’ writes Mr. 
Walker, ‘as we now do, that these disturbances have a cycle of about 
eleven years from the maximum period of activity to the next maxi- 
mum.’ An idea of the violence of such magnetic storms may be derived 
from the Dover clerk’s entry on September 2, 1859: ‘This morning, 
on opening the office, I found the needles of both instruments firmly 
blocked over to the left, and although the handles were firmly held 
over to the right to counteract the power, to my surprise I found 
that our battery power had not the slightest effect. ... I am sorry 
to say there is not the slightest possibility of our working the instru- 
ment; needles continuing firmly fixed over, and this has continued 
for upwards of half an hour.’ This disturbance was of such magnitude 
and of so long duration, that the operators were unable to supply an 
adequate narrative of it, as ‘they were at their wits’ end to clear off 
the telegrams which accumulated in their hands, by other less 
affected, but less direct routes.’ Mr. Walker has retained no record 
of the earth-currents during the last period of maximum sun-spots 
(1870), but the disturbances on the lines were not of so marked a 
character. He holds as an established fact that ‘ earth-currents, 
disturbed magnetometers, and aurorz are parts of the same pheno- 
menon,’ and in a recent letter to one of the writers of this article, he 
reaffirms his conviction regarding the relationship between earth-cur- 
rents, telegraphic disturbances, and sun-spots. 


The second class of phenomena in which a periodicity coinciding 
with the sun-spot cycle is believed to have been discovered, has refer- 
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ence to solar radiation and thermometric variations. For reasons 
which would require too much space to detail, various difficulties 
complicate this line of research, and we should state at the outset, 
that the evidence is less complete and satisfactory than that which 
connects magnetic disturbances and rainfall with sun-spots. <A 
moment's consideration will show the kind of complication to which 
we refer. If the earth had no atmosphere, all the solar energy would 
be incident and operative on the earth’s surface, where perforce our 
measuring instruments are placed. But the earth has an atmosphere 
which is the vast scene of the play of the solar energies; and the 
work done there is of such a nature that the more energy there is in 
operation, the more effectively is the direct energy of the sun screened 
from the surface. Further, there is not wanting evidence to show 
that the vapour of water, like the vapours of the metals, exists in 
various molecular conditions, some of which are transparent and 
others opaque to those rays which affect our thermometers.' The 
thermometric inquiry divides itself into several distinct branches, such 
as the direct solar radiation or calorific intensity of the sun’s light, the 
daily temperature range, and the mean annual temperature. We shall 
very briefly state the conclusions at which observers have arrived during 
the last ten years, without criticism or any expression of opinion. 

In 1867 Mr. Joseph Baxendell communicated the results of a 
scrutiny of the Solar Radiation Registers kept at the Radcliffe Ob- 
servatory, Oxford, from 1856 to 1864. He came to the following 
conclusions, among others. First, that the calorific intensity of 
the sun’s light is subject to periodical changes, the maxima and 
minima of which correspond respectively with those of sun-spot 
frequency. Second, that it seems probable that the heating rays of 
the sun consist of two kinds, differing in intensity, and subject to 
periodical changes; the times of maxima of one kind, and those of 
minima of the other, corresponding respectively to the times of 
maximum frequency of solar spots. Mr. Baxendell also pointed out 
a connection between the mean monthly variation of solar radiation 
on cloudless days, and the mean monthly daily range of the magneto- 
meter. In 1871 he published his further researches on the changes 
in the distribution of barometric pressure, temperature, and rainfall, 
under different winds during a period of solar-spot frequency. He found 
that changes had taken place in the three elements under discussion, 
which corresponded very closely in the times of their maxima and 
minima with those of sun-spot frequency. In 1875 Mr. H. T. 
Blanford, Meteorological Reporter at Calcutta, stated, from experi- 
ments conducted in Bengal: ‘The result is to me very striking, and 
if not absolutely conclusive as to the direct variation of the sun’s heat 


? There is evidence to suggest that the aqueous vapour produced at the period of 
minimum sun-spots would be more transparent to the heat-rays than that produced 
at other times.—J. N. L. 
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with. the number of spots and prominences, certainly, as far as it 
goes, strongly confirms Mr. Baxendell’s conclusions.’? In the same 
year Professors Balfour Stewart and Roscoe, from an investigation of 
the heating effects of the sun, came to the conclusion that there is 
more sunshine at London in years of maximum, than in years of 
minimum solar disturbance. Next year, 1876, Professor Balfour 
Stewart found that the winter temperature-range at Kew apparently 
depends on the sun-spot period, being greatest at times of maximum 
sun-spots, and least at times of minimum sun-spots. This year, 1877, 
he has raised, and produced evidence upon, the interesting question 
whether the mean daily range does not depend, among other influences, 
on the state of the sun’s surface with regard to spots. 

Meanwhile, another series of observations had been going on, not 
with black bulb thermometers for solar radiation, but with reference 
to the mean annual temperature. In 1870 Professor Piazzi Smyth, 
the Astronomer Royal for Scotland, published the result of observa- 
tions made from 1837 to 1869, with thermometers sunk in the rock 
at the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh. He came to the conclusion 
that a great heat wave occurs every eleven years and a fraction, 
its maximum slightly lagging behind the minimum of the sun-spot 
cycle. Next year, 1871, Mr. E. J. Stone, the Astronomer Royal at the 
Cape of Good Hope, examined the temperature observations recorded 
during thirty years at the Cape under his predecessor, Sir T. Maclear. 
He stated that the temperature and sun-spot curves presented an 
agreement so close as to compel him to believe that the same cause 
which leads to an access of mean annual temperature leads equally toa 
dissipation of solar spots. Here also we find the maximum heat slightly 
lagging behind the minimum spots. In 1873 Signor Celoria, from a 
comparison of the sun-spot periods with the rainfall at Milan from 
1763 to 1872, came to the result that the coincidence was marked, 
but not very decidedly. Dr. W. Képpen’s papers in the Zeitschrift 
der dsterreichischen Gesellschaft fiir Meteorologie for August and 
September, 1873, form the most important contribution upon the 
question. He endeavoured, with an elaboration and completeness 
not previously attempted, to present the earth’s temperature in 
connection with sun-spots for the hundred years preceding 1870. He 
divided the thermometric returns into two great classes: those taken 
within the tropics, and those belonging to the extra-tropical zones. 
The barest summary of his researches would occupy several pages. 
In a carefully prepared chart, he exhibited the rainfall and sun-spot 
curves from 1768. During the earlier part of this period, he had 
thermometric returns only from the northern temperate zone. The 
curves do not show a coincidence ; whether from the local’ character 
of the temperature returns, or from the uncertain value of the sun-spot 

? We should add, however, that a communication has just appeared (Nature, 
October 11, 1877), from Mr. Hill, in Northern India, differing from Mr. Blandford’s 
conclusions. 
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curve, we need not here inquire. After the year 1826, when the 
sun-spot data become more trustworthy, the case is entirely different. 
The curves follow each other in a most striking manner ; and, indeed, 
he states that from 1816 to 1854 the coincidence of temperature 
changes with the sun-spots does not merely extend over the average 
length of the cycles, but reflects all the leading disturbances and 
peculiarities of the sun-spot periods. Dr. Koppen further points out 
that as the period of increase from the minimum to the maximum 
year in the sun-spot cycle is almost always shorter than the period 
of decrease from the maximum to the minimum, so, on the whole, 
is that feature reflected in the temperature changes. The parallelism 
in this series of returns, he says with reference to his table dealing 
with the period from 1820 to 1854, is so great, that there can be no 
question of accidental coincidence of variations independent of each 
other. On the other hand, his figures disclose many anomalies. Thus, 
in the tropics, the maximum of warmth occurs a full year before the 
year of minimum sun-spots; while in the zones beyond the tropics it 
falls two years after the minimum. The regularity and magnitude of 
the undulation of the temperature curve is most strongly marked in 
the tropics, and decrease towards the poles. 

With regard to the third class of phenomena, Wind Disturbances, 
the evidence, although less abundant, is more uniform. The fre- 
quency of such disturbances at times of maxima sun-spots has been 
observed independently by two meteorologists on the opposite sides 
of the globe. In both cases their observations were made in the 
tropics, where wind disturbances have so violent and so well-marked 
a character as to admit of more easy enumeration than in the extra- 
tropical zones. To our countryman Dr. Meldrum, Government 
astronomer at Mauritius, belongs the honour of originating, with 
the chief credit of prosecuting, this research. By a series of care- 
ful observations he had, more than five years ago, established the 
existence of a coincidence between the frequency of cyclones and sun- 
spots. In 1872 one of the writers of this article thus summarised the 
results: ‘Mr. Meldrum tells us that the whole question of cyclones 
is a question of solar activity, and that if we write down in one 
column the number of cyclones in any given year, there will bea 
strict relation between them—many sun-spots, many hurricanes ; few 
sun-spots, few hurricanes. Mr. Meldrum points out that in those 
years in which we have been quietly mapping out the sun-spot maxima, 
the harbours were filled with wrecks and vessels coming in disabled 
from every part of the great Indian Ocean.’ Next year, 1873, M. 
Poéy, who had conducted a similar research into the hurricanes of 
the West Indies, communicated his results to the Académiedes 
Sciences at Paris. He enumerated 357 hurricanes OY me and 
1873, and stated that out of 12 maxima, 10 agree. A careful 
re-examination of his materials discloses striking coincidences ; but 
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at the same time we ought to add, very serious discrepancies. The 
discrepancies, however, chiefly belong to the last century and the 
earlier part of the present one. Since the commencement of Schwabe’s 
continuous sun-spot observations in 1826, the common periodicity is 
more strongly marked, as Table III. on p. 600 will show. 

During the present summer, 1877, an effort has been made to 
ascertain whether the periodicity thus observed in the wind dis- 
turbances of the tropics produces any well-marked results upon the 
shipping of the world. Mr. Henry Jeula, secretary to the late 
Statistical Committee of Lloyd’s, obtained the returns of marine 
casualties posted on Lloyd’s Loss-book, from 1855 to 1876. Con- 
jointly with one of the writers of this article, he worked out and 
tabulated the information thus derived with regard to the two periods 
of eleven years from 1855 to 1876. It was found that the marine 
casualties disclosed a cycle closely corresponding with the sun-spot 
period. The percentage of casualties on the registered vessels of the 
United Kingdom was seventeen and a half per cent. greater during 
the maximum two years in the common cycle, than during the mini- 
mum two years. The percentage of losses on the total, posted on 
Lloyd’s Loss-Book during the eleven years, was fifteen per cent. 
greater during the two maximum years of the common cycle, than 
during the two minimum ones. This cycle of marine casualties coin- 
cides with that of the tropical rainfall, and it will be exhibited side 
by side with the tabulated periods of the rainfall at Madras. It 
should be remembered, however, that the two periods of eleven years 
for which the returns of marine casualties are available, form a very 
narrow basis for a statistical induction. 


We now come to the fourth and last branch of the inquiry. We 
have already seen that Mr. Joseph Baxendell, in 1871, found that 
changes had taken place in the rainfall as well as in the temperature 
and barometric pressure, which corresponded very closely in their 
maxima and minima periods with those of sun-spots. Dr. Meldrum, 
from a comparison of the rain return at Mauritius, Adelaide, and 
Brisbane, came to the conclusion that the evidence of a connection 
between its maxima and minima periods, and the corresponding sun- 
spot periods, although not absolute, was very striking, and demanded 
further inquiry. In 1872, one of the writers of this article published 
a paper entitled The Meteorology of the Future, in which was deve- 
loped the idea of a connection between sun-spots and rainfall, and 
further evidence was produced. In 1872-73, frequent contribu- 
tions appeared on the subject, but at first with conflicting results. 
In opposition to individual coincidences, Sir R. Rawson rejoined 
that, ‘assuming that sun-spots affect all parts of the globe equally, 
and that periodicity prevails in all alike, the experience of Barbadoes 
is opposed to the theory.’ Dr. Carl Jelinek of Vienna, from an 
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examination of fourteen stations between 1833 and 1869, showed 
that while a coincidence held good in fifty-two cases, it failed in 
forty-two. In 1873 the inquiry branched out in a new direction. 
Gustav Wex made an examination into the depths of water recorded in 
the Elbe, Rhine, Oder, Danube, and Vistula, for the six sun-spot periods 
from 1800 to 1867. He came to the result that the years in which 
the maximum amount of water appeared in the rivers were years of 
maximum sun-spots; while the minimum amount of water occurred 
during the years of minimum sun-spots. Mr. G. M. Dawson, 
Geologist to the B. N. A. Boundary Commission, made a similar 
inquiry in America. In 1874 he stated that the correspondence 
between the periods of maxima and minima in the solar-spot cycles, 
and in the fluctuations of the great lakes, though by no means 
absolute, was sufficiently close to open a new field of inquiry. In 
the same year, Mr. J. H. Hennessey, from an examination of the 
rainfall at Masiri in India, arrived at a similar conclusion. In 1874 
also, Dr. J. A. Broun, in an analysis of the returns from ten stations, 
considered it probable that a difference of about two inches in the 
rainfall might be expected between the years of greatest and the 
years of least sun-spot area. Professor John Brocklesby, in the 
American Journal of Science, stated that the results of his examina- 
tion pointed to a connection between variations in the sun-spot area 
and the annual rainfall ; the rainfall rising above the mean when the 
sun-spot area is in excess, and falling below the mean in periods of 


small sun-spots. 


At the close of 1876, it was the duty of one of the writers of 
this article to examine the Madras rainfall in connection with the 
anticipated famine. It soon became apparent to him that inquiries 
which deal with the rain supply of India as a yearly unit must be 
essentially inadequate. Native usage and speech strongly mark the 
existence of two distinct factors in the annual rainfall ; and the local 
system of agriculture is merely a practical recognition of this meteoro- 
logical fact. The summer monsoon, with its stately and ever shifting 
procession of rain-clouds, marching over India in aérial battalions 
from the southern ocean to their resting-place in the Himalayas, 
formed a theme dear to the Sanskrit poet. It seemed as if the 
continent ‘beloved of Indra’ had only to sit still and receive in her 
lap the treasures which the winds gathered from distant tropical 
seas. Indra, the personification of the Watery Atmosphere, won his 
way to the supreme godhead of the Sanskrit pantheon by the all- 
powerful influence which he exercised, for weal or for woe, on a popu- 
lation of husbandmen. Himself gracious and beneficent, ever seeking 
to shower his treasures on the thirsty earth, he was nevertheless 
restrained, and from time to time prevented, by the evil spirit, Vrita. 
Next to Indra came Vayu, the Wind, representing in his single 
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personality the combined Maruts or storm-gods. The same: Indra 

and Vayu, the Watery Atmosphere and the Wind, whom the Sanskrit 
race adored centuries before the commencement of our era,. still 
decide each autumn the fate of the Indian. people. 

The meteorological year at Madras divides itself into three parts. 
The first of them extends from January to the end of April, with a 
nominal rainfall of but half an inch per mensem., The second com- 
mences towards the end of May or early in June, and lasts till the end 
of September, or beginning of October. It is popularly known as 
the south-west monsoon, and if we include in it the month of May, 
it supplies 17 inches of the yearly rainfall of 48}; if we exclude the 
month of May, it yields 15.inches. In October the northerly wind 
sets in, and the last three months of the year derive from its influence 
a rainfall of close on 29 inches. In an inquiry such as the present, 
the first four months of the year, with their sporadic rainfall of half 
an inch per mensem, may be dismissed. The two over-ruling factors 
in the rainfall are the south-west monsoon from May to September, 
and the north-east monsoon from October to December, If either 
of these monsoons fails to bring its supply of rain, or if they both 
fail partially, the result is famine. Of.the five Madras famines since 
the institution of rain gauges, three have been caused by the failure 
of the winter monsoon, one by the failure of the summer monsoon, 
and one by the partial failure of both. 

The Madras rainfall, therefore, furnishes three distinctly marked 
elements for comparison with the cycle of sun-spots. There is first 
the north-east monsoon during the last three months of the year, 
bringing its average rainfall of nearly 29 inches; second, the south- 
west monsoon from May to September, supplying over 17 inches, 
or 15, if we take it as commencing from June; and third, the total 
yearly rainfall of 484 inches. Does sun-spot activity exercise any 
influence upon the supply which the two great water-carriers collect 
from the ocean tract stretching from the southern pole to India, and 
then shower upon that country ? 

As regards the principal factor, the north-east monsoon, which 
brings 29 inches out of the whole yearly rainfall of 484 inches, the 
statistics are these. Of the six years of minimum sun-spots, including 
1876 as one, since rain gauges were kept at. Madras, the N.E, mon- 
soon has in five had a distinctly deficient rainfall. The average 
rainfall of the north-east monsoon during these six years of mini- 
mum sun-spots has been only 16°94 inches, against the average of 
28:90 inches which the north-eastern monsoon annually brought 
during the last sixty-four years. .. The north-east. monsoon in years of 
minimum sun-spots brings therefore 41°39 per cent.. less rain than in 
ordinary years ; or, put differently, it. brings 70 per, cent. more rain 
on the average of 64 years than in the years of minimum sun-spots. 
Nor is this deficiency confined to the exact year of minimum sun-spots. 
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1877. 


Taking the years of minimum sun-spots together with the preceding 
years, the north-eastern monsoon yielded 253 per cent. less rainfall 
during the twelve years thus made up, than its average yield during 
the sixty-four years for which returns exist. Or, put in other words, 
the average water supply brought to Madras in ordinary years by the 
north-eastern monsoon is 344 per cent. greater than that which it 
brings during the years of minimum sun-spots and the years imme- 
diately preceding them. 

The south-west monsoon yields little more than one-half the rain- 
fall which the north-eastern one supplies to Madras, Its deficiency 
during years of low solar-spot activity is, however, well marked. If 
we take the south-west monsoon as commencing in June, it yielded in 
each of the six years of minimum sun-spots less rain than in ordinary 
years. Its water-supply during the six years of minimum sun-spots 
averaged only 12°12 inches, or 20 per cent. less than its normal rain- 
fall of 15°13 inches in ordinary years. If we include the rainfall for 
May in the south-west monsoon, it yielded less than its normal average 
in five out of the six years of minimum sun-spots. In only one year 
of minimum sun-spots did the south-west monsoon (including the May 
rainfall) yield more than its average supply, taken over the sixty-four 
years. It is very doubtful whether the exceptional year, 1843, was 
really an exception. A great rain-storm took place in May, before 
the monsoon had established itself, and of a character different 
from the regular monsoon rains. This storm poured down a sudden 
deluge of over 14 inches on Madras, and completely disguised the 
average for the monsoon months, the ordinary rainfall in May being 
just two inches. Deducting this rain-storm in 1843, the southern 
monsoon has proved deficient at Madras, whether we take it to com- 
mence in May or June, during every year of minimum sun-spots 
since the returns began in 1813. This deficiency is well marked, not 
only in the years of minimum sun-spots, but in the years preceding 
and following them. Thus, even including the month of May and 
the exceptional rain-storm of May 1843, the southern monsoon 
during the six years of minimum sun-spots, and the years immediately 
preceding them, yielded, during the twelve years thus made up, 203 
per cent. less rain than its average yield in the sixty-four years. Or, 
expressed in another form, the water supply brought to Madras by the 
southern monsoon is 262 per cent. greater in ordinary years than in 
the years of minimum sun-spots and those immediately preceding 
them. 

The two monsoons are the great factors of the rain supply at 
Madras, and their fluctuations are distinctly marked in the third 
element of comparison, the total rainfall for the year. In five out of 
the six years of minimum sun-spots the annual rainfall fell short of 
the average supply, calculated over the sixty-four years. The excep- 
tional year was 1843, and its exceptional character was due to the 
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sporadic rain-storm in May, already mentioned. Even including that 
rain-storm, however, the six years of minimum sun-spots had an 
average rainfall of less than 344 inches, against the ordinary annual 
rainfall of 484 calculated over the sixty-four years. The minimum 
years of sun-spots, therefore, brought 29 per cent. less rainfall than 
ordinary years: or, put into another form, the average annual rain- 
fall supply at Madras is 40} per cent. greater than in years of mini- 
mum sun-spots. 

In each of the three elements of comparison, the deficient rainfall 
is not confined to the minimum year of sun-spots, but includes the 
preceding year as well. But it should be clearly stated that no nu- 
merical proportion exists between the actual number of sun-spots and 
the number of inches. There is a rain cycle of eleven years at 
Madras, which coincides with the cycle of sun-spots. The periods 
of maxima and minima in these two cycles disclose a striking 
coincidence. That coincidence is common to all the three elements 
of comparison ; namely, the rainfall of the year, of the great northern 
monsoon, and of the south-western monsoon. The following table 
will show this. The cycle of eleven years starts from 1876 and runs 
back to 1813, at which year the rain-returns commence. The 
eleventh, first, and second series in the cycle include all the years of 
minimum sun-spots since 1810, and form the minimum group of rain- 
fall. 

TABLE I. 


Eteven YEARS’ Cycie or Sun-spots AND RAINFALL AT MADRAs. 





North-east South-west 

A eee — iia aad monsoon, monsoon, 

- - relative number ai averag Madras € 

Series of years in the cycle of of sun-spots annual rainfall Oet.-Den Mer tent 
eleven years. (Wolf’s List, at Madras, Average Average J 

1877). | 1813-76 =| ‘rainfall, rainfall, 

1810-75 1813-76 1813-76 

| 


Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. 
Mini Eleventh'series | 16°3 _ (37°03 _ 18°76 
Minimum } >... » ay. av. 

group First? and } 

c second * series | 10°8 42°07 
Third + and fourth® series 3. 49°12 
Fifth ® and sixth? series . 88'3 54°64 
Sev enth 8 and eighth? 

series . D 52°36 
Ninth ?° and tenth un series 8° 49-02 
Eleventh !* series . . "e 37°03 


40°39 og. 49 








% * Namely, 1876, 1865, 1854, 1843, 1832, 1821 [1810, sun-spots only]. 
1866, 1855, 1844, 1833, 1822 [1811, sun-spots only]. 
1867, 1856, 1845, 1834, 1823 [1812, sun-spots only]. 
1868, 1857, 1846, 1835, 1824, 1813. 
1869, 1858, 1847, 1836, 1825, 1814. 
1870, 1859, 1848, 1837, 1826, 1815. 
1871, 1860, 1849, 1835, 1827, 1816. 
1872, 1861, 1850, 1839, 1828, 1817. 
1873, 1862, 1851, 1840, 1829, 1818. 
1874, 1863, 1852, 1841, 1830, 1819. 
1875, 1864, 1853, 1842, 1831, 1820. 
1876, 1865, 1854, 1843, 1832, 1821 (1810, sun-spots only]. 
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The cyclic coincidence may be tested in another way. If there is 
a true coincidence it should disclose a well-marked minimum group 
at the extremities of the cycle (in the eleventh, first, and second years) 
and a well-marked maximum group in the middle of the cycle’(the 
fifth and following years). The years on both sides of the central 
maximum group should yield intermediate results, and when taken 
together, should form a well-marked intermediate group. Dividing 
the cycle, therefore, so far as the number admits, into three equal 
groups of four years, we get the following results. 


TABLE 1], 


ELEVEN YEARS’ Cycle oF Sun-spots AND RAINFALL IN MADRAS. 





} | 
anne | North-east | South-west 
Sahoo wal monsoon monsoon, | 
relative Total average : 4 aa 
number of | annual rain- | ——— a 
sun-spots fall at oe ——— 
(Wolf's List, Madras, Average Average 
1877) 1813-76 annual annual 
1810-75 . rainfall, rainfall, 
_—* 1813-76 1813-76 
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—$$—$___— Se | 





inches | inches inches 
Minimum Group. 
| Eleventh, first, and second 
years of the cycle of eleven 
years . ; ‘ ‘ 


Intermediate Group. 

| Third, fourth, ninth, and tenth | 

years of the cycle of eleven 

years . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 3 49-07 


Maximum Group. 
Fifth, sixth, seventh, and 

eighth years of the cycle of 

eleven years ‘ ‘ 


53°50 | 31:06 19°31 








Has this recurring period of deficient sun-spot and rainfall any 
practical result on the food supply of the people? It is well known 
that at the end of the last century and during the earlier years of the 
present one, Southern India suffered an almost perpetual distress. But 
for these years we have no rain register; and the desolation spread 
by native misrule, together with the drain of food for great armies 
in the field, sufficed to intensify every local scarcity to the starva- 
tion point. A march of Tippu Sultan left a worse blight on a 
district than a dozen inches of deficiency in the rainfall; and Mar- 
hatta raids were a more direct and frequent factor of famine than the 
sun-spots. We are destitute of the first conditions for a scientific 
study of the food supply, until we reach the period of settled British 
rule and rain gauges. 

It would be fruitless, therefore, to extend the inquiry beyond the 
year 1810, the earliest year in the sun-spot cycles with which we 
deal. The years of famine at Madras since that date have been 
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1811, 1824, 1833, 1854, 1866, and 1877. These famines were 
caused by deficient rainfall in the preceding years, namely, in 1810, 
1823, 1832, 1853, 1865, and 1876. Now, five out of these six 
years of drought fell within the three years’ group of minimum rain- 
fall and sun-spots shown in the foregoing tables; the remaining 
drought (1853-5) extended over a year immediately preceding the 
minimum group and two years within that group; the famine itself 
resulting within the minimum group. Three of the six years of 
drought fell exactly in years. of minimum sun-spots; one fell in the 
year preceding a year of minimum sun-spots; one fell in the second 
year preceding a year of minimum sun-spots; the remaining drought, 
1853-55, fell in the first, second, and third years preceding a year of 
minimum sun-spots. 

There have been other years of scarcity in Madras. But the 
above six years were selected by Sir William Robinson, sometime 
Acting Governor, as the years of true famine, without any acquaint- 
ance with the writer’s speculations on the rainfall, or of any cycle 
being supported or disproved by them. No famine in Madras has 
been recorded from 1810 to 1877, caused by a drought lying entirely 
outside the minimum group of sun-spots and rainfall (as shown in 
the foregoing tables). The only drought which could be claimed as 


an exception, 1853-55, extended over two years within the group 


and the year immediately preceding them. It is shown as an excep- 
tion in Table ITI. 

The foregoing statistics refer to the single station of Madras. 
They are, however, of special value for testing the coincidence 
between sun-spot frequency and the rainfall, which the north-east 
monsoon brings to Southern India. For that monsoon strikes the 
land with all its first vigour at Madras. By the time it crosses the 
Eastern Ghats, and finds its way to the central plateau, it has got rid 
of the aqueous burden which it has carried down the Bay of Bengal. 
To the table-land of Mysore it brings only eight inches, while at 
Belléri and in Haidarabad it only supplies three. But even at Mysore 
a deficiency of rainfall in years of minimum sun-spots is disclosed. 
Of four years of minimum sun-spots for which materials exist (1876 
to 1837), not one had quite the full annual rainfall; and the average 
rain supply brought by the forty years was close on 16 per cent. greater 
in Mysore than the rainfall in the years of minimum sun-spots. 

To Bombay, the north-east monsoon brings scarcely any rain, and 
the returns lately published omit it as being ‘immaterial’ in twenty 
out of sixty years. The south-west monsoon is at Bombay the great 
factor of rainfall. According to those returns, the rainfall at Bombay 
was more or less below the average in every one of the six years of 
minimum sun-spots during the sixty years. The average rain supply 
of the sixty years was eighteen per cent. greater than the average 
rainfall in the six years of minimum sun-spots. A well-marked coinci- 
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dence exists between the eleven years’ cycle of sun-spots and the 
rainfall at Bombay. This will be clearly shown in Table III. 

Passing from these two points on the great Indian Ocean lying 
north of the equator, to another station in the south, we find simi- 
lar results. The periodicity in the rainfall of the Cape of Good 
Hope is even more strongly disclosed in the following table than that 
of Madras or Bombay. The Australian stations do not lie upon the 
Indian Ocean, and are separated from it by a great continent. The 
evidence which they yield on the subject is meagre and irregular; 
but such as it is, it scarcely bears on an inquiry which deals with the 
water supply collected by the great periodical winds from the Indian 
Ocean. 

The collateral evidence with regard to a common periodicity be- 
tween the sun-spots, wind disturbances, and rainfall, may therefore 
be ranged under ten heads. These are: first, magnetic declination ; 
second, electrical displays (auroras); third, Dr. Meldrum’s list of 
cyclones in the Indian Ocean ; fourth, M. Poéy’s hurricane lists for 
the West Indies; fifth, the marine casualties posted on Lloyd’s Loss- 
book ; sixth, the rainfall at Madras brought by the north-eastern, and 
seventh, by the south-western monsoon; eighth, the annual rainfall 
at Madras; ninth, the annual rainfall at Bombay (almost entirely 
brought by the south-western monsoon); and tenth, the annual rain- 
fall at the Cape of Good Hope. We have stated the facts as regards 
solar radiation and mean temperature ; but they do not, in our opinion, 
supply a sufficiently firm basis for induction. The rest of the evidence 


is exhibited in the table on next page. 


The main point of inquiry in that table may be thus stated. 
Is the variation in solar activity, as indicated by the waxing 


and waning of solar up-rushes, spots, and prominences, reflected in 
Consequently, does a common cycle exist in 
solar and terrestrial phenomena, in addition to and independent of 
the two ordinary cycles caused by the diurnal and by the annual 


terrestrial phenomena ? 


revolutions of the earth ? 

To answer this question we have examined the results separately 
arrived at by students of five classes of phenomena; namely, the sun- 
spots as an index of solar energy, terrestrial magnetism, tempe- 
rature, wind-disturbances, and rainfall. We find that as regards 
sun-spots and terrestrial magnetism a common cycle of eleven years 
is now an established fact ; that there are indications (although not 
proofs) of an eleven years’ cycle in solar radiation and mean 
temperature ; that there is ample evidence of such a cycle in wind- 
disturbances ; and absolute proof of a cycle of eleven years in the 
great factors of tropical rainfall. We further find that the eleven 
years’ cycle in the separate classes of terrestrial phenomena corre- 


spond with the eleven years’ cycle of sun-spots; and that with regard 
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to the three sets of terrestrial phenomena on which we possess fullest 
evidence (magnetism, wind-disturbances, and rainfall), the corre- 
spondence is most clearly established. At the commencement of the 
paper we saw that on @ priori grounds, arrived at from recent solar 
work, there was reason to suspect an eleven years’ cycle common to 
the phenomena of the earth and the sun. We have now shown, by 
an induction from widely separated but converging series of facts, that 
such a cycle exists. 

This induction has a very practical interest. We have seen 
that the eleven years’ cycle in terrestrial magnetism has a direct 
and important influence upon telegraphic enterprise ; that the cycle 
of wind-disturbances produces distinct results upon the percentage 
of casualties among the shipping of the world; and that the cycle of 
tropical rainfall has a portentous coincidence with a cycle of famine. 
One of the writers of this article has dealt with the subject purely as 
a statistician, whose duty it was to collect and tabulate all collateral 
evidence bearing upon the discovery which he had made regarding 
the cyclic character of the factors of the Madras rainfall. The other 
writer has re-examined that evidence in its bearings on solar physics. 
The conclusions at which they have jointly arrived are: First, that 
notwithstanding many apparent anomalies and a large area of unex- 
plained facts, the evidence suffices to establish the existence of a com- 
mon cycle; Second, that the subject merits the earnest attention 
both of men of science and of those who have to deal with the great 
present problem of Indian administration. 

A study of the rainfall is one of the first duties of a civilised 
government in India. Indra and Vayu, the Watery Atmosphere 
and the Wind, are still the prime dispensers of weal or woe to 
the Indian races. Hundreds of thousands of lives lie every year at 
the mercy of the rainfall. The population is a constant (or rather 
an increasing) quantity, emigration on any adequate scale being 
incompatible with the feelings of the people. The area of tillage is 
also a constant quantity throughout a great part of India, spare land 
being no longer available. But whether the yield of the one constant 
quantity will or will not suffice for the necessities of the other, depends 
each autumn on the rainfall—a quantity which has hitherto been 
regarded as altogether inconstant and beyond calculation. We believe 
that the supposed inconstancy of the rainfall is simply the measure not 
of its freedom from law, but of our ignorance. We do not think 
it wise, from the data here collected, to prophesy future famines at 
Madras ; although five out of the six famine-causing droughts of this 
century, since 1810, happened at Madras within the minimum group 
of our cycle, and the sixth fell in that group together with the year 
immediately preceding it. The time for safe prediction has not yet 
come. But we do think that the cyclic character of the Madras rain- 
fall must henceforth enter into considerations connected with the food 
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supply of the people, and into arrangements for husbanding and dis- 
tributing the water supply of Madras. The problem is how best to 
conserve and utilise the rainfall, not merely of the year, but of the cycle. 

Fortunately, while the study of the rainfall forms a prime State duty 
in India, there is perhaps no country in the world better suited than 
India for meteorological reseach. If a meteorologist were to sit down 
and construct a model field for his inquiries, he would make a con- 
tinent stretching from near the equator up into the temperate zone. 
He would cut off his field by a great wall on the north, with smaller 
coast-walls running down towards the southern extremity, and with 
two distinct, regular, and well-ascertained sets of winds playing from 
a vast expanse of ocean upon each side. India is precisely such a 
model. If we are ever to reach the great laws which regulate the 
weather, it will be by combining meteorological observations with 
statistical inductions in a country like that, where the general laws 
have a sufficient space to produce general results, and where the dis- 
turbing influences are regular and well ascertained. The first step is 
to find the quantitative value and variations of the several factors of 
Indian rainfall. Nothing will be accomplished by jumbling together 
rain returns from unhomogeneous stations, at which, from their 
situation and surroundings, the same factors act in a totally dissimilar 
manner. Thus, if the north-eastern monsoon produces a periodicity in 
the rainfall of Madras, where it contributes twenty-nine inches of the 
total rainfall, there is no cause for surprise in not finding a similar 
periodicity at Bellari or Haidarabad, where it only yields three. 
The figures for which we have found space in the foregoing pages 
establish the cycle of rainfall at only two stations in India; but 
they are the stations for which returns exist for the longest periods ; 
and at which the two great factors of the Indian rainfall can pro- 
duce clearly marked effects. If, out of each thousand pounds spent 
on famine relief this year, ten shillings were laid aside for an inquiry 
into the physical laws of famine, we should await the next calamity 
with a very different power of dealing with it. The people of Eng- 
land, both now and beforetime, have displayed a noble liberality to 
their suffering fellow-subjects in the East. On the present occasion, 
however, they have not only been liberal of their money: they have 
disclosed an earnestness to understand the real meaning of an Indian 
famine, and to find out its causes and its remedies. Splendid as have 
been their acts of national sympathy and benevolence, this desire 
to arrive at a truer understanding of the facts will prove of not less 
service to the Indian races, and of not less help and encouragement to 
those on whom rests the anxious task of Indian administration. 

It may be that we have here another instance of how a patient 
study of the abstract truths of science is fruitful of practical benefits 


to mankind. 


J. NorMANn Lockyer. 
W. W. Honter. 
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INDIAN FAMINES. 


Tue remarkable address on the causes of Indian Famines, lately 
delivered by General Strachey at the Royal Institution, opened with 
a statement of fact which had been generally lost sight of until he 
brought it to notice, and the assertion of which has done more than 
anything else that has been said or written on the subject to lead 


to the formation of a just estimate of the peculiar conditions in 
which the subject is involved. When people enlarge on the appalling 
fact that a million of persons in India are unable to feed themselves, 
and are dependent on public charity for the means of sustaining life, 
they have forgotten that precisely the same state of things obtains at 


home. The number supported on charity in this country is indeed 
just at present somewhat smaller than this, but it forms a very much 
larger proportion of the whole population ; and while this strain on 
the resources of the solvent classes is in India an exceptional and 
occasional burden, it is the normal condition at home. Further, 
when the cause of the Indian Famine is said to be that an in- 
sufficiency of food has been produced in the districts affected, General 
Strachey retorts that this also is the chronic condition of the United 
Kingdom, which produces barely little more than one-half of the food 
required for consumption by it ; and that India, tried by this standard, 
is relatively far better off than Great Britain, for that whereas the latter 
country imports so large a proportion of its food from foreign countries, 
India has always produced a sufficiency within its own territories. 
If failures has occurred in the harvest of one district or province, 
there has been a surplus in the rest. India has never been compelled 
in its worst seasons of scarcity to obtain its food from abroad, as 
England is obliged to do from day to day. 

Here unfortunately the resemblance ends. The same work which 
is carried out at home without any appreciable strain on the State, or 
the resources of the people generally, and which suffices to raise 
the objects of public charity above suffering or even discomfort, 
is effected in India at the cost of a financial pressure which recoils 
through every branch of the administration. Yet withal the relief 
given does not avail to prevent an enormous amount of misery. 
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Nor is it only the poorest classes who suffer. In addition to the 
‘actual recipients of relief, and far exceeding them in numbers, 
comes an enormous population which has just managed to keep itself 
from starvation only by parting with almost everything it possesses, 
England spends its seven miliions a year on the support of the poor, 
while the bulk of the population grows steadily richer, and the 
burden of taxation lighter. In India the money is found for the 
purpose only by a large addition to the public debt, and deferring inde- 
finitely the prosecution of a variety of useful measures, in fact, by 
starving every branch of the administration; while the famine- 
stricken population at the end of the crisis have literally nothing left 
but life. Their cattle dead, their savings spent, nothing remains to 
them but the right of tilling the land they rent. Nature, now more 
kind, once again gives a return for the labour—a labour piteously 
enfeebled—bestowed on the soil, and plenty once more fills the land ; 
but it is now peopled by a race of paupers, and a generation may pass 
before the waste has been made good and the country again assumes 
its former condition of prosperity. 

To attempt to furnish a complete explanation why it is that in 
the two countries the same causes should produce such widely 
different results, would be to cover the whole ground of Indian 
economy ; but the most superficial view of the case suffices to disclose 
two leading points of difference. In England the larger part of the 
people is employed in producing, not food, but commodities with 
which food may be procured; in India an enormous majority of the 
population is engaged wholly in producing food, and food for its own 
consumption ; and if that crop fails them, they have no means 
wherewith to import a supply from elsewhere. Secondly, India 
possesses no organisation for dealing with the relief of the poor, the 
whole burden of supporting whom comes therefore directly on 
the central Government. It needs hardly be added that the accu- 
mulated wealth of India bears an extremely small proportion to that 
of England ; in fact in the former country such a thing, in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the term, can hardly be said to exist. If we 
suppose a peasant cultivator to have accumulated the value of three 
or four ordinary harvests in jewels, cattle, and silver, a fourfold rise 
in the price of grain simultaneously with the failure of his own crop 
leaves him: soon absolutely without means, either to die or to be kept 
in life as a State-fed pauper. 

Such being the most prominent and striking conditions of the 
case, the question now arises on all sides, How far is it possible by any 
administrative action to bring the condition of India into some sort 
of relation with that of England, and so avert, or at any rate miti- 
gate, the ravages of famines for the future? A partial answer to this 
question is given by citing what has already been done to palliate 


this scourge. Terrible although the present famine has been, it may 
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‘ 


be said without any exaggeration that the disaster is but trivial com- 
pared with what must have been the inevitable result if the various 
public works which have been carried out during the last quarter 
of a century had not been in existence. A single line of railway 
passing through a tract of country much larger than Great Britain, 
might seem, indeed, to go but a small way towards affording the 
needful distribution of food; but if this railway were non-existent, the 
Indian Government with the best intentions could have done little 
towards saving life; the condition of Madras and the Deccan would 
have been little better now than that which eyewitnesses have handed 
down of Bengal during the great famine a century ago, when the Govern- 
ment did not attempt to cope with the disaster, when the people died 
of starvation by hundreds of thousands, and a desolation spread over 
the country, the marks of which have not even yet been wholly erased. 
And in addition to the enormous benefit conferred by improved com- 
munications, which furnish to the more favoured tracts the means of 
sending their surplus food to the drought-afflicted regions, must be 
set down the incalculable effects of protective irrigation works. Close 
on the borders of the famine-stricken land there are at this moment 
tracts in the highest condition of fertility, where, it is true, grain is at 
famine price, but only because it is so much in demand to send away, 
and where the cultivators, elsewhere so miserable, have never been so 
prosperous, because never before able to command such prices for 
their crops. From other parts of India again, which have not been 
actually included in the present visitation, but to which until within 
the last few days it threatened to extend, the reports came that every- 
where the crops had been burnt up, save the broad strips, many 
hundred miles long, watered by the canals which traverse them. The 
chance of getting any harvest generally, it was said, depended on a 
timely fall of rain, but on the irrigated lands the prospect of raising 
a crop was absolutely free from chance, and the effect of having these 
protected belts would have been to convert what otherwise must 
have been a famine into a season of scarcity. 

If such be the beneficent effects of opening up communications 
and of irrigation, then surely, it is naturally said, this awful warning 
will not be thrown away. We may have been remiss and partial in 
our work so far, and the present calamity finds us only half prepared 
to meet it; but surely, so soon as the difficulty of the hour has been 
disposed of, we shall set about making up for lost time. There have 
been many warnings before, but none so sharp as this ; now, at least, 
we shall be roused to the distinct perception of our obligations to 
complete all that remains to be done to prevent such terrible, and 
destructive, and costly visitations for the future. 

Such is the opinion on this great question which now finds expres- 
sion in many quarters, and with more earnestness than has ever been 
brought to its advocacy before ; and among others, an eloquent and 
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weighty voice has been heard to claim attention for bolder and more 
extensive schemes than even the warmest advocates of this policy have 
ever before ventured to put forward. Official prudence, on the other 
hand, has not been silent, but has at once come forward with a caution 
against indulging in an excess of sentimental benevolence on this 
head, expressing doubts as to the possibility of carrying out such am- 
bitious measures, and whether, if they could be carried out, they would 
really insure the benefits expected from them. Thus the famine has 
by no means put an end to the old controversy on this head. Gene- 
rally, indeed, up to this time, during the prevalence of one of these 
calamities, there has been a perfect unanimity about the blessings of 
roads and irrigation, and the Indian Government has been as ready 
while the crisis lasts to form good resolutions as a certain personage 
when sick; it is only when the immediate effects of the calamity 
have passed off, that the advocates for letting things alone have taken 
courage to advance their opinions. If then they are so early in the 
field on the present occasion, we may conclude that the old contro- 
versy has still to be fought out from the beginning. 

It may be useful, therefore, to inquire what really remains to be 
done in the way of protective works, and what results are likely to 
follow from doing it; also whether it will be wiser to do it quickly or 
to go on quietly. In endeavouring to answer this question, I purpose 
to confine myself mainly to works of irrigation ; but, in conclusion, I 
shall offer a few words on an aspect of the case which, so far as I am 
aware, has not yet been adequately considered. 

The irrigation works which form so important a place in Indian 
economy are of two kinds: canals, and tanks or reservoirs. Of the 
former, again, the most important are the canals supplied by the 
great rivers which take their rise in the glaciers of the Himalaya, 
because their supply is independent of the local rainfall, and the 
annual melting of the snow in summer fills the rivers at the time 
when water is most needed. The principle on which this class of 
irrigation is conducted is simple and uniform, although the engineer- 
ing details of construction are various and difficult. A weir or dam 
is constructed across the river bed, which raises the level of the water, 
and a canal constructed above the weir carries off the intercepted 
water, just as may be seen in almost every English stream which feeds 
a mill, the process differing only in the vastly greater magnitude of 
the operation, and in the special difficulties presented by the localities 
where the headworks are situated. The rivers of Northern India 
running after their issue from the Himalaya through vast plains, 
which have a gradual but slight fall towards the sea, the water in the 
canal, which is made with a smaller slope of bed than the general 
slope of the country, is gradually brought to the surface of the 
country, and then diverted into branch channels, and so eventually 
delivered on to the fields. Thus if, for example, the level of the water 
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surface in the river,at the point where the weir is constructed, be twenty 
feet below that of the country, and the general fall of the country be 
two feet in the mile, a canal constructed with a slope of one foot in the 
mile gains upon the country one foot in every mile, and will come to the 
surface in twenty miles. These are, roughly speaking, the conditions of 
the great Ganges Canal, the largest work of the kind which has yet 
been constructed. For the first twenty miles of its course, after leaving 
the river, it runs below the level of the country, and is therefore 
not more available for irrigation than the river itself; at that dis- 
tance from its source it comes to the surface, and for the remainder 
of its course—about 800 miles if the different branches be included 
—it flows on or above the surface of the country, and its waters are 
available for distribution by the mere force of gravitation. Thus an 
irrigation canal is, in fact, an artificial river, differing from a natural 
one in that its course is always directed along the highest line or 
watershed of the country, instead of in the lowest or drainage line, 
and that its volume decreases instead of increases from its source to 
its termination. It may be added that the conditions of Northern 
India are peculiarly favourable for the extension of irrigation, being, 
as it is, an enormous plain, presenting no obstacle to the construction 
of such works, while a constant supply of water may be depended 
on at the season when it is most wanted. Further, while this vast 
tract is for the most part a corn-producing country, where, conse- 
quently, a moderate supply of water is sufficient for ensuring a crop, 
it has also but a moderate rainfall, any sensible diminution of which 
immediately results in drought if not famine; and even in ordinary 
seasons it is found that the cultivators, once accustomed to the use of 
artificial irrigation, demand a steady supply in good seasons as well 
as bad. Here, then, it might be thought, where the conditions of 
the problem are all favourable ; where the demand for water is con- 
stant, and the means of furnishing it can be supplied with certainty ; 
in this part of India, at any rate, everything would have been done to 
utilise to the fullest the bounty of nature. But although a good deal 
has certainly been accomplished, it is only a part of what can, and it is 
to be hoped may yet be effected. Of the great rivers which receive a 
perennial supply from Himalayan snows, the waters of two have been 
diverted in the way just described. Two large canals irrigate the 
country on each side of the River Jumna, one of them extending to the 
thirsty but fertile tract which borders on the Indian desert. These 
works, the oldest of the kind, one being indeed a restoration of a work 
constructed before the British era, have been extraordinarily successful 
and profitable. The great River Ganges has been intercepted in a 
similar way by the largest canal ever constructed. But although both 
these rivers have thus the whole of their apparent streams diverted 
from their channels at the points where they issue from the mountains, 
an under-stream still flows on, and at no great distance from the 
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site of the weirs they again present the appearance of large rivers. 
Moreover the canals in question are of a capacity to carry off only 
the minimum discharge of the rivers; but at the driest season of the 
year, when water is most in demand, the rivers, as we have explained, 
are swollen by the melting of the snows, and a great volume of water 
runs to waste over the weirs. Here is another opportunity for irriga- 
tion which within the last few years has been turned to account. A 
large canal lately completed again intercepts the waters of the 
Jumna at Delhi, and conveys them to Agra and the adjacent dis- 
tricts, and another great canal is in course of construction near 
Alighur to receive the surplus waters of the Ganges, and distribute 
them in the direction of Cawnpore and Allahabad. When this is com- 
pleted, the territory known as the North-West Provinces, the seat of 
the great empires and of the largest and most important cities of India, 
the home of the manly race which furnishes the bulk of our soldiery, 
will be rendered secure from famine; irrigation will here have 
attained a full development ; the worst that can happen will be seasons 
of scarcity and high prices. But if we turn to the other portion of 
the great northern plain, the country known as the Punjab, a very 
different state of things is disclosed. The Punjab is watered—or it 
would be more accurate to say is not watered—by the five great 
rivers from which it takes its name; for although a canal has been 
constructed to receive and utilise the waters of the smallest of these 
five rivers, which is doing most important work, and another canal is 
in course of construction from the Sutlej, the waters of the other 
three, as well as those of the Indus itself, run useless to the sea. The 
upper part of the Punjab, where it borders on the Himalaya, has 
usually a sufficient supply of rain, although this year a famine seemed 
imminent till within the last few days; but towards the south the 
production of crops is always a matter of doubt and uncertainty, and 
a perpetual struggle is maintained with the neighbouring desert, 
which encroaches on the margin of cultivation, or gives way a little, 
from year to year, according as the rainfall is propitious or otherwise. 
Here, then, with a large and never failing supply of water, and a 
thirsty but fertile soil which will never have a sufficiency of natural 
irrigation, is offered an enormous and almost untouched field for the 
extension of irrigation, where success is absolutely certain, so far as 
the benefit to the country is concerned, and a reasonable return for 
the outlay may be confidently reckoned upon. Ten millions sterling 
might be spent on irrigation in the Punjab with absolutely no risk, 
quite irrespective of the enormous advantage that would accrue from 
assurance against drought. 

The fertile province of Oudh is another of those which might be 
supplied with irrigation canals of this class, as it is intersected by a 
great river rising in Himalayan snows; and a complete project for a 
canal to be taken off this river was elaborated a few years ago, and 
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then shelved indefinitely. It was said the country did not want the 
water; and in one sense the assertion was true. In ordinary years 
the rainfall in Oudh suffices to give abundant harvests. Here, then, 
irrigation work must be regarded more in the nature of an insurance 
against famine than as a profitable investment, if famine should 
never again occur. But when it is considered that the neighbour- 
ing district of Tirhoot, even more favoured by nature in ordinary years 
than Oudh, was the scene of the last famine but one, the reservation 
isa bold one to make. A portion of the six and a half millions 
sterling spent on that occasion to keep the people of ‘Tirhoot alive 
would have sufficed to cover it with irrigation, and to supply com- 
munications for distributing the food which that irrigation would 
produce. Yet speculating, we may suppose, on the chance that 
famine will not recur in exactly the same spot, we have not set about 
any effective steps for making things safe in that part of India. 

Coming nearer to the seaboard, to Bengal proper, and the 
maritime tracts of Orissa, where the large rainfall admits of rice 
cultivation, and the country in most seasons labours under an excess 
of water, there is no reasonable expectation that such works will pay 
a return on their outlay within a reasonable time, unless by raising a 
forced cess of some sort. Yet those who would grudge the outlay, so 
far unprofitable, on the works constructed in Orissa since the Famine 
of 1866, which, if they had been executed before instead of after that 
event would have prevented one of the most unsatisfactory chapters 
of Indian history from being written, must surely be under the 
influence of the gambler’s instinct, preferring to run a tremendous 
risk rather than to pay a moderate price to ward off its occurrence. 
It may be a satisfaction to those who would reproach the Government 
for its extravagance in effecting an insurance of Orissa, to be re- 
minded that there is still an enormous tract of Bengal which is still 
unprotected in any way against famine, but which the teaching of 
history shows to be always liable to such a catastrophe. 

With the snow-fed rivers the highest class of irrigation ends, but 
the great river Sone, in Behar, has been turned to excellent account 
by the grand work designed by General Dickens, now approaching 
completion, which will irrigate a very populous district where the 
high average rainfall encourages rice cultivation, but where the rain- 
fall is nevertheless uncertain. 

Turning to southern India we find a considerable system of irri- 
gation canals in the Deltas of the Cauvery and Godavery rivers, the 
construction of which has been due mainly to their persistent advocacy 
by Sir Arthur Cotton. These works differ from those of Upper India 
in that the rivers in question do not enter into a level tract of 
country, admitting of the water being quickly brought on to the 
land, till the greater part of their course is run, so that only their 
deltas can be irrigated in this way. Further, these rivers do not rise 
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in snowy mountains, but are dependent for their volume on the 
periodic rains. The monsoon which fills their beds is however that 
which is brought by ‘the south-west wind, and very little of this 
reaches the dry country on the Coromandel coast, which gets its direct 
supply of rain from the north-east monsoon at another season of the 
year. If this monsoon should fail, still the rivers will bring down the 
rain of the other, unless, indeed, as has happened on this occasion, both 
monsoons should fail consecutively. Still these large rivers never 
run dry, and the deltas of the Cauvery and Godavery have never 
been more prosperous than at the present time, when the contiguous 
districts are in such a horrible condition. 

But the greater part of the irrigation in southern India is effected 
by means of tanks. These are not, as the name might import to 
English ears, excavations in the ground from which the water has to 
be lifted, but superficial collections of water formed by carrying a 
dam across the drainage line of a watercourse, or even across the open 
country. The surface of the land having, to speak generally, a slight 
but uniform slope towards the east coast, the tank is formed by an 
embankment on three sides, that at the lower end being of uniform 
height, and the other two sides gradually diminishing in height till 
they terminate at the level of the ground which makes the fourth side. 
These tanks in fact resemble the reservoirs for water-works now to be 
found in most parts of England, except that they are usually con- 
structed on more level ground, and therefore cover a larger area in 
proportion to their depth. The enormous number of these works on 
the east coast of the Carnatic will at once attract the attention of any 
one examining a large scale map, still more the great size of these 
artificial lakes, as they more properly deserve to be called, an area as 
large as Windsor Park being not uncommon. They serve for the 
storage of water during the rainy season, and to give it out during 
the dry ; they ensure good crops in ordinary years ; and it is only by 
means of them that rice cultivation is possible in this part of India. 
Unfortunately the tanks, unlike the canals, instead of bringing water 
from a distance, are supplied with local rain, and therefore fail just at 
the time when they are most wanted. Moreover, in a large part of 
the Deccan, the principal scene of the present calamity, the irregular 
surface of the country does not lend itself to the formation of tanks 
with the same facility as the gentle slope of the maritime districts; 
the same height of embankment in a hilly country gives of course a 
smaller area of water, and the tank being necessarily in the valley, it 
is impracticable to convey the water to the adjacent uplands. But 
this country, in which it is thus the most difficult to carry out pro- 
tective measures, is just that which stands most in need of them, for 
it is beyond the influence of the north-east rains, and is cut off by the 
range of western mountains from the full influence of the great 
periodic deluge known as the south-west monsoon, receiving thus 
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only a very moderate rainfall, a reduction in which below the 
average results in at Jeast a partial failure of the crops. Twice within 
the last few years this great portion of the Peninsula has been visited 
with famine. On the other hand, the class of cultivation in force 
here is such that a comparatively moderate addition of water artifi- 
cially supplied will usually suffice to turn the scale. The apparent 
remedy in this particular case against the recurrence of famine 
ravages is such an extension of the storage capacity of the tanks as 
shall afford a surplus of water in good years. The conditions of the 
problem cannot be stated with anything like the same precision as is 
possible in the case of the great plains of northern India, where the 
conditions of the tracts still to be supplied with irrigation are exactly 
similar to those where irrigation has already been carried out, and 
where, therefore, the possibility of establishing successful irrigation 
may be predicated with absolute certainty. But the fact remains, 
that in ordinary seasons an enormous, and in the worst seasons a con- 
siderable, volume of water runs useless to the sea, a part of which 
might certainly be impounded, while it has to be remembered that 
by extending the fertility of this part of the country in good years, 
as to the possibility of doing which at a comparatively moderate cost 
there is no room for doubt, the capacity of the people to meet seasons 
of scarcity would be greatly increased, owing to the larger stores of 
food that would follow improved cultivation. So far, then, from the 
ease of this part of India being a hopeless one, with which it is 
beyond the capacity of the State to interfere for good, this is eminently 
a case for the application of preventive measures on a large and com- 
prehensive scale. A large part of it has been greatly neglected, and 
from the nature of the land revenue settlement which obtains there, any 
outlay on irrigation can be made to furnish an immediate return. 

I have said nothing so far about the other class of works necessary 
to preserve India from famine, because the necessity for extending com- 
munications really needs no advocacy. For want of roads and railways 
the benevolent intentions of the Bengal Gevernment did not avail to 
save a multitude of persons from starvation in Orissa eleven years ago, 
and it needs not be said that the conveyance of food to the people has 
been one of the greatest difficulties with which the Government has had 
to contend during the present famine. There is therefore no danger 
of this point being lost sight of, though it is perhaps not generally 
understood that what has been done in this way—wonderful although 
the change has been which it has wrought in the aspect of India 
during the last twenty years—is in reality but a small step towards 
what still remains to be done. There are still tracts in India where 
corn may be at famine price, while a short way off the farmers are in 
absolute distress because corn is so cheap they cannot sell their crops 
for enough to pay their rents with. But the roads and railway in- 
terests may be left to take care of themselves. Each road and railway 
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finished brings to light the need for some new one to act as a feeder; 
the progress of these is sure to be continued indefinitely. And some 
high authorities have gone so far as to say that India may be pro- 
tected from famine without irrigation works, simply by an extension 
of communications. Famines, they argue, have hitherto been so 
disastrous because of the difficulty of transporting food. Remove 
this difficulty by opening up the country, till India enjoys the same 
facility of transport as European countries, and it will become as 
free as Europe is from the ravages of famine. In this argument, 
however, the fact seems to be lest sight of that in order for the pur- 
chase of food there must not only be the food available, but also the 
money to buy it with; and that if the Indian villager who has been 
accustomed to live on the produce of his little farm, and barely makes 
two ends meet from year to year, is no longer able to raise a crop in 
consequence of a drought, it is quite possible for him to starve 
although a first-class railway may be running past his village. The 
effect. of improved communications, except so far as they may benefit 
the people by opening up a market for their produce in good years 
-——as to which it is certainly difficult to rate the benefit too high— 
will rather be to make the task of supporting the people more easy ; 
it will not prevent the recurrence of the need for supporting them. 
Irrigation, on the other hand, renders the appeal for aid unnecessary, 
while the vastly greater security and regularity it gives to all the 
operations of husbandry tends to raise the character of the cultivator, 
to make him both more wealthy and more prudent. But, in fact, 
there is no opposition between the two things, the extension of com- 
munications and irrigation must go on together, the one is as neces- 
sary as the other. If from the want of an outlet no foreign market 
can be found for the produce of a country, the effect of increasing 
that produce by improved agriculture—and in India irrigation is the 
greatest improvement of which agriculture is susceptible—will be to 
add to the general well-being of the people, because there will be 
more food for everybody to eat. ut in the absence of an export 
trade the stock of money in the country will remain constant ; prices 
will fall, and the farmer’s profits will be reduced. But the extension 
of railroads admits of export trade, and it is in the extension of its 
export trade that a way must be found for raising India from its 
present condition of poverty. As I set out by observing, the failure 
of its food supply—the normal condition of England—has occasioned 
such dire distress to the people of India because they are engaged for 
the most part solely in producing food for their own consumption; and 
just in proportion as they grow food and other commodities for the 
rest of the world, will they become better able, by accumulating 
wealth, to cope unaided with the failure of a single crop. This is 
obvious. It may, perhaps, be less generally understood how the 
development of the export trade will act as an antidote to the pro- 
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cess of impoverishment caused by the tribute paid to England. The 
cost of that tribute, paid in the form of pensions to the European 
services, charges for the European army and for the home establish- 
ments of the Indian Government, and the interest on loans and railway 
capital, is so many millions a year abstracted from the people and 
the wealth of India. The tribute is paid by the Government, but 
it comes out of the pockets of the people just as much as if it 
were collected from them direct. If the State had not to remit 
these fifteen millions a year to England the taxation might be re- 
duced to that extent, or the money, if raised, might be spent in the 
country, and so find its way back to the people. It is not to be 
supposed, of course, that India has not got its equivalent for this 
payment. Without the settled government of which this payment 
in part represents the effect, no trade would be possible; and the 
railways alone have increased already the wealth of the country in a 
degree which far outweighs the burden of the interest payable on 
them. All that can be said is, that India would be still better off if 
it had got all the benefits of good government without having to pay 
for it; or if the payment were made in India instead of having 
to be remitted home. And, as a matter of fact, India has now to 
export fifteen millions sterling of commodities—for the tribute in 
effect is ultimately remitted in that way, although the process may 
be a roundabout one—for which it receives no imports in return; 
its imports are only as much as will balance its surplus exports over 
and above these fifteen millions. ‘These considerations serve to ex- 
plain the special importance to India of a development of its export 
trade. The tribute does not stimulate that trade, as has been naively 
alleged, any more than, as the late Mr. McCulloch asserted, heavy 
axation stimulates national industry. But great national industry 
renders heavy taxation possible, and the existence of an export trade 
renders the payment of the Indian tribute possible without the 
country becoming poorer; and the larger that trade becomes, the 
smaller in comparison will the non-effective portion of it be. Now 
everybody has heard of the export of wheat which has just begun to 
take place from India, barely stopped even by the famine. It is not 
so generally known that this trade has not yet found its legitimate 
outlet. So far it has been shipped mainly from Calcutta; but the 
wheat is not grown in Bengal, it comes from the north-west of India, 
and travels over 1,500 miles of railway, because there is no direct line 
tothe seaboard. So soonas the line down the valley of the Indus shall 
be completed, and the Punjab placed in communication with Kur- 
rachee, its natural harbour, we may look to see the India corn trade 
obtain a development such as will sensibly alter the conditions of the 
corn markets of the west. If a complete system of irrigation were 
carried out in the Punjab, and the whole of this vast plain freely sup- 
plied with the water which is so readily available, its capacity for the 
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production of corn might be indefinitely increased till it became the 
granary of Europe. It is unnecessary to remark on the value such a 
trade would confer on India, nor on the importance of ensuring stabi- 
lity to this young and rising industry, by insuring the crops against 
the chances of drought. 

The objection sometimes brought against irrigation that it tends to 
make the country unhealthy, by interfering with the natural drainage, 
at most amounts to saying that the system has not yet been perfected, 
and needs to be supplemented by a method for taking the water off 
which is laid on; but this at least is certain, that it does not produce 
a tithe of the illness which follows in the wake of drought. The 
assumption which also has been made that the effect of improved 
cultivation is to over-stimulate population, General Strachey has 
sufficiently disposed of in the paper already referred to. If peace 
takes the place of war, and life is made secure against the attacks 
of plundering marauders, and if the people are maintained by charity 
whenever food fails them, it will of course follow that there will 
be more people alive than if they had been allowed to die from 
these causes; but there is absolutely no evidence to show that the 
increase of population exceeds or even keeps pace with the improve- 
ments effected in agriculture. 

It is sometimes alleged that irrigation does not pay. As regards 
a very large proportion of the works executed, the assertion is in 
glaring opposition to the facts. In those parts—-which include all 
the south of India—where the land is held from the Government 
direct on a yearly lease, the protective works executed by the 
Government as Jandlord the return from which is obtained in the 
form of increased rent, have been extraordinarily profitable, the only 
question being whether they are entitled to claim a dividend of from 
50 to 60 per cent. on the outlay, as the more enthusiastic 
disciples of an irrigation policy declare, or whether the account 
should be struck at the more sober figure of 15 or 20 per cent. 
In fact there are cases when even more than the higher of these 
figures might be credited without exaggeration, since it is only by 
means of these works that in a country with a moderate rainfall a 
crop of rice can with certainty be harvested. The great canals of 
Upper India show a less remarkable result, and indeed do not return 
a profit at first; but if the balance be struck on a long term of years, 
it will show favourably, so that, although they may not offer a 
good means of investment for private persons, who want an 
immediate return for their money, they will remunerate the Govern- 
ment sufficiently, which can afford to wait. In the moister climate 
of Bengal the case is different ; in most years there is no demand for 
additional water, and a good deal of not very intelligent criticism has 
been levelled inside and outside Parliament at the policy which 
sanctioned the construction of the Orissa Irrigation Works; and no 
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doubt the ill success of these as regards the recovery of a dividend 
has tended to discredit the irrigation policy. But there is one 
thing that pays even worse than Orissa irrigation, and that is 
famine relief. Had these works been carried out ten years sooner, 
the cost of the famine in that quarter and some half million of lives 
would have been saved, to say nothing of the impoverishment of the 
people and indefinite check to trade and prosperity which have 
occurred in that quarter of India. The money spent on the famine 
in Tirhoot would equally have sufficed to maintain that district in a 
prosperous condition both then and thereafter. And it may confi- 
dently be said that ten millions, which appears to be the latest 
estimate of the present famine, spent beforehand, would have gone far 
to prevent it, besides doing an incalculable amount of good before 
and after the season of drought, and so rendering the people better 
able to meet the calamity, even if it cannot be wholly staved off. In 
fact, given the probability of a famine occurring in any part of India 
—and who shall say this is not a reasonable expectation ?—and irriga- 
tion outlay becomes a safe investment, quite irrespective of the 
benefit it confers in good years. Unfortunately, these works have 
hitherto always followed instead of preceding famine, in fact it 
may be said that each great work marks the scene of some previous 
catastrophe. The Ganges Canal was the outcome of the great 
famine of 1833; the new project in the Doab of the Famine of 1861 ; 
the Orissa works that of 1866. Oudh has escaped famine so far, 
and in Oudh no irrigation works have been constructed. We have 
behaved in this matter like the father of a family who spares no 
expense in doctors and medicine when his children are sick, but 
withholds the food and clothing necessary to keep them in health. 
On a review therefore of the needs of India in different parts, now 
brought to light more forcibly than ever by the solemn warning which 
has just been given; when it is seen that in the Punjab alone ten 
millions might be spent on irrigation, not in any speculative way, but 
as a sober undertaking, certain of giving satisfactory results; when 
we consider that the railway system of the country must continue to 
receive a considerable further extension, if only for the proper deve- 
lopment of the lines already constructed, and that every railroad 
completed must be furnished with its complement of common roads 
if it is to be turned to proper account; if we consider these different 
wants, especially under the stronger sense of our duties and obliga- 
tions to India imposed by recent events, we shall be in a position to 
judge whether Mr. Bright exceeded the bounds of sobriety in pro- 
posing an expenditure of thirty millions for this purpose. During 
the last ten years more than fifty millions have been spent in this 
way with borrowed money, exclusive of the outlay out of revenue, 
at least twenty millions more; so that, assuming the outlay is to be 
distributed over five or six years—and schemes of public works in 
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India must take time to execute, and be put in hand with some sort 
of reference to the fixed character of the agency to be employed— 
a programme which involved the spending of thirty millions within 
the next six years would in fact amount to doing nothing more than 
what has been already going on during the same period. So far 
therefore from such an estimate partaking of the extravagant, it 
seems to be quite a sober and safe prediction to say that a much 
larger sum than this will certainly be spent on public works in India 
in one form or another within the next decade. Nor will it be neces- 
sary for this purpose that any definite policy should be laid down in 
the matter, unless we give that name to what is often merely the 
course of events, creating a force of public opinion which it is found 
impossible to resist. 

And even if such an estimate of future needs was not justified by 
reference to the standard furnished by the past, still those who are for 
approving it may fairly deprecate the charge of extravagance or even 
enthusiasm. So far from laying claim to the possession of any 
enthusiasm in the matter, they might fairly protest that they were 
landed in this conclusion through a defect of imagination, because 
unable to realise the state of things that must arise—the utter 
embarrassment and confusion that must overtake the finances of India, 
the desolation that must cover that country—if this scourge is again 
to visit the land with all its virulence. If, for example, the calamity 
which so lately threatened it—a calamity averted by the rain of the 
last few weeks—of a prolongation of the existing famine in an inten- 
sified and more widespread form, had actually fallen on the land, then 
the condition of that unhappy country would inevitably have been 
such as to render the sufferings it has already gone through appear 
trifling in comparison ; while to cope with it, the efforts and devotion 
of the Government, even if they had been sufficient for the purpose, 
could have been so only at the cost of complete disorganisation of the 
finances—of a victory only not worse than ruin. In face of the 
narrow escape which we have just had from this, the charge of rashness 
and excess of enthusiasm must rather be placed on those, if there be 
such, who have the hardihood to await such a catastrophe with 
calmness, or an imagination so powerful as to see a way of escape 








from it. 
Yet the alternative action of looking the difficulty in the face, and 


setting steadfastly to work to provide an adequate assurance against 
such devastations in the future, is a choice of difficulties sufficiently 
grave. It is not a mere throwing of bread on the waters, to be returned 
after many days ; a good deal of it may never come back ; and it is 
not sufficient to urge a policy of public works, as if you had only to 
carry them out fast and plentifully enough, and the cost would adjust 
itself in the end, and all be smooth and pleasant. It is not likely 
indeed that railways will ever be a serious burden. Already the net 
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charge on an outlay of nearly 100 millions—a sensible part of which 
has only not yet begun to give any return, from the works on which 
the outlay has occurred being still in progress—amounts to only half 
a million a year; a very small price to pay for the result, and this 
burden may be expected to decrease every year. Irrigation works in 
most parts of India will pay a fair return on the capital eventually, 
although the account has to run over a great many years before this 
result is obtained. In other parts of the country they are not likely 
to be ever directly remunerative, and the outlay from this point of 
view can be regarded as only one degree more profitable than outlay 
on keeping people alive during famines, although happily a long in- 
terval in the scale of utility separates the two cases. The outlay on 
roads, on the other hand, is in no case recovered by the maker. And 
even as regards railways, although the return may be speedy, still if 
the capital has to be found in England, it adds to the amount of gold 
payments by India, which are already the cause of so much embar- 
rassment both to the finances and trade of that country. 

The question then arises, How can the needful work of the future 
be paid for? Shall the public debt of India be suffered to go on 
increasing indefinitely, or can some other way be found of providing 
for its execution ? 

It is hardly necessary to say much on the proposal that England 
should come to the rescue with a free gift for the purpose. The 
objections to offering and receiving such aid have been sufficiently 
exposed, and to the reasons already made public might be added that 
given to the writer by one of the ablest of India’s public servants. 
To confer such help, said this distinguished man, would be a public 
misfortune for India, because it would afford an excuse to the Govern- 
ment once more to put off looking the famine question boldly in the 
face. Hitherto we had been satisfied to go on dealing with each 
emergency as it arose, taking no thought for the future. Now, at 
last, the lesson had been so severe, it was impossible to avoid taking 
to heart its teaching, and substituting a definite policy for the hap- 
hazard dealings of the past. But for this it was above everything 
necessary that India should feel that it could not lean on England, 
but must overcome the difficulty by its own exertions. 

As regards irrigation works, it seems clear that the time has come 
for again considering the proposal first brought forward by General 
Strachey to recover the interest on capital outlay, in the territories 
where the land revenue is settled in perpetuity, by an enforced cess 
on those for whom the works are made available. Space does not 
admit of the discussion here of the important principle involved ; 
but it may be just observed by the way that the reluctance to take 
water from new canals until they are forced by drought to do so, 
which is a characteristic of the Indian peasantry, might possibly be 
overcome by irrigating their land gratis for a term of years. They 
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will be ready enough to take the water if they have not to pay for on 
it, and all experience on the older works seems to show that when nai 
once they have got accustomed to using the water, they do not like ant 
to go without it. In this way irrigation may possibly be extended len 
more rapidly than has been hitherto found practicable. cell 
Roads, on the other hand, will never yield any return, because are 
the maker retains no monopoly of transport on them; yet if rail- bet 
ways are to have a fair chance, the amount of work to be done in the vate 
way of road extension is enormous. We hear of proposals for trans- may 
ferring the cost of road-making to local estimates; indeed, these coul 
charges no longer appear among those of the central Government, and of t 
from the way in which the matter is sometimes spoken of, as if a this 
saving had been effected by the process, it might be supposed some case, 
valuable discovery had been made for getting rid of the charge alto- that 
gether. Having been the first person to propose a system of decen- extel 
tralisation of the finances of India, towards which some steps have on tl 
lately been taken, I should be the last to depreciate the value of any do n 
measures tending in that direction; but an item of expenditure is trodt 
not got rid of merely by handing it over from the accounts of the pathe 
supreme Government to those of a subordinate province; the money in th 
has ultimately to be raised in some way or other from the taxpayer. ment 
But one view of the case may be offered for consideration which has, muni: 
I believe, at least the merit of novelty. the ix 
It has been a common fashion with some speakers and writers to — Tepres 
depreciate both the efforts and the skill of the English in dealing J under 
with Indian public works, and to contrast them unfavourably with — at sel 
what was accomplished in earlier days by native agency. Mr. Fawcett f steps: 
has on more than one occasion held up the tanks and bridges of native J alread 
construction as examples of superior and more economical construc- § their « 
tion, and the same sort of view was lately expressed by the Times. J in the 
‘ How is it,’ asks the writer, ‘there are so many ruined tanks and § Large: 
disused canals in a country which has often to depend on them not § which 
only for the crops but for the cattle? A sad misgiving has often J to be | 
suggested itself that the former rulers of India, if not so great or so — lines t 
powerful, yet had more of that simple craft and homely benevolence J Let m 
which show themselves in storing the rain and diverting the torrent J conter 
to the first necessities of man. We may have larger aims and more f— at one 
ingenious schemes, but, somehow, they take money and time, and § carried 
share with the smallest contrivances of primitive industry the chance | these w 
of disappointment.’ This statement, which fairly embodies the sort | too gre 
of criticism to which we refer, no doubt accurately represents the | that, tl 
fact in one respect. There is good reason to believe the large tanks | district 
constructed under native rule, of which so many specimens exist, J and tha 
were not only more cheaply constructed than anything of the kind | of the g 
come bi 


done by the English, but that they cost absolutely nothing in the 
way of money, being carried out by forced labour. Labour is the 
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one commodity which India possesses in abundance, of which 
native rulers availed themselves largely, both for their own purposes 
and to benefit the country, but of which, without giving the equiva- 
lent in wages, we make no use. In a hot country, which re- 
ceives its annual rainfall in a few weeks, and where great tracts 
are all planted with the same crop, there are long intervals 
between the different seasons of active husbandry, when the culti- 
vators have little or no occupation. It was at such seasons, we 
may believe, that native Governments required their services, which 
could then be given without any appreciable hardship or sacrifice 
of their interests. I venture to think that it is in a revival of 
this procedure, largely modified to suit the altered conditions of the 
case, that a solution may be found for at least a part of the difficulty 
that now besets the question, namely, how to carry out the needful 
extension of roads and tanks without imposing an inordinate burden 
on the finances of the country. Let me at once say, however, that I 
do not for a moment contemplate anything so monstrous as the in- 
troduction of corvées, or gang-labour, under foreign and unsym- 
pathetic task-masters. The sort of method I have in view would be 
in the direction of a great extension of the principle of self-govern- 
ment. A first beginning has already been made in this way in the 
municipal committees, which temper, at any rate in some small degree, 
the irresponsible will of the English district official, who has hitherto 
represented the embodiment of absolute government to the pecple 
under his charge. The thing needed is to carry this minute attempt 
at self-government very much further, and, among other practicable 
steps in this direction, to hand over to the village communities, which 
already possess an apparatus for self-government, the management of 
their own water works, a trust of which, having the keenest interest 
in their preservation, they would fully appreciate the importance. 
Larger works might be dealt with by a combination of the villages 
which are benefited by them. So with regard to roads: village roads 
to be kept in repair by the neighbouring communities, more important 
lines to be in charge of the sub-districts or districts traversed by them. 
Let me add that in the sort of method here indicated I do not at all 
contemplate the complete and absolute transfer of such a business all 
at once. The immediate effect of the change, if it were suddenly 
carried out, would probably be the rapid destruction or decay of all 
these works. Administrative changes in India can hardly be made 
too gradually or with too much caution, and the change I suggest is 
that, the skilled supervision remaining as at present, the village and 
district communities should be required to co-operate in the business ; 
and that whereas now their part is limited to contributing their share 
of the general taxation of the country, which provides the funds which 
come back to them again in the form of payment for the labour on 
these works, it should be now their obligation to arrange for the direct 
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supply of the labour from the large store at their disposal, and also 
to find the money for the moderate quantity of materials used upon 
the works in which they are directly concerned. In short, the money, 
instead of going through the regular administrative mill, from the 
tax-payer’s pocket to the sub-district treasury, and thence into the 
imperial exchequer, to come out again in the form of a grant to the 
Public Works Department, and to be spent by the centralised authority 
in the district where it was raised, would make a shorter circuit, not 
travelling beyond the village, or the district, or the province, as the 
case might be, and the people interested having a share in the appro- 
priation of it. 

Such a system, apart from the direct gain claimed for it, has the 
further advantage of offering the way towards a beginning of real self- 
government in India. As Sir James Stephen well pointed out the other 
day in his letter to the Times, the decentralisation of Indian Govern- 
ment, so loudly advocated in certain quarters, does not in the least 
mean any approach to real local government or local responsibility, 
in the proper acceptation of the term, but simply that certain officials 
should take their orders from the Government of Bombay, or Madras, 
or Bengal, instead of direct from the Government of India. Whether 
self-government or representative government of any sort for India 
shall ever become a possibility is a question as to which it would 
be premature at the present time to attempt to offer a reply, so vast 
must be the change to be first wrought in the mental and moral con- 
dition of the people; but this at least seems clear, that they might be 
trained to the management of the works in which they have so 
material an interest, and the effect of which on their well-being is so 
palpable and immediate, long before they could be educated politically 
up to the point of relieving their rulers from any part of the burden 
now resting on them of carrying on a benevolent despotism in the 
complex relations of law and public secwity. The management of 
the simpler classes of public works seems therefore to offer the most 
promising field on which to make the first steps towards decentralisa- 
tion, in the real sense of the word ; while in this way it might also be 
possible to obtain, without paying a ruinous price for it, the most 
valuable commodity which India can furnish—the labour of its people. 
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A MORNING WITH AUGUSTE COMTE. 


Omnes has, que hodie usquam florent, respublicas intuenti . . . mihi nihil sic 
me amet Deus occurrit aliud, quam queedam conspiratio divitum de suis commodis 
reipublice nomine tituloque tractantium. 

I must say that as I hope for mercy I can have no other notion of all the other 

governments that I see or know than that they are a conspiracy of the rich, who, 
on pretence of mauaging the public, only pursue their private, ends.—Disvop 
Burner's Translation of Utoma. 
Tuus wrote Sir Thomas More in 1516, and since his time the same 
idea has germinated not only amongst the discontented classes of 
society, but also in the minds of many philosophers. Internationalists, 
Socialists, Communists, have all Utopias of their own ready cut and 
dried for adoption when the good time arrives, and the fears of many 
are excited that a deadly conflict is at hand throughout Europe be- 
tween the revolutionary and conservative forces of society. But it is 
not only wild theorists, such as these, to whom ‘the world has not 
been a friend nor the world’s law,’ who entertain convictions that the 
institutions of society may be very much improved, for the same 
doctrine in a more or less modified form may be found permeating 
the views of the whole Liberal party of Europe. Even in England, 
where the continuous growth of democratic power has tended so 
greatly to suppress all popular discontent, many a thoughtful mind 
has been led to doubt whether we have yet attained the ne plus 
ultra of a good governmental system. Parliamentary government, 
said a very acute observer some years ago, is now on its trial, and it 
may be safely affirmed that, since the period of that remark, Parlia- 
ment, with its accession of Conservative nouveaux riches, and of Irish 
Obstructives, has gained neither in intellectual nor moral character. 
But it is in France that speculations on the future organisation of 
society have taken the widest range. The critical philosophy of the 
last century having sapped all accredited beliefs has left the French 
mind in a complete state of negation. An intelligent Frenchman of 
the present day who has lost all faith in right divine, who revolts 
from the sensuous and immoral government of the Empire, and yet 
is not sanguine as to the aptitude of the Celtic race for representative 
government, may well look out for a guide, may well feel hopeless 
that any of the alternatives presented to him by conflicting parties 
offers reasonable prospects of success. Accordingly, many attempts 
have been made in France to frame schemes for the entire recon- 
struction of society. In 1814, St. Simon wrote :— 
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Poets have imagined that the golden age existed in the infancy of the human 
race amidst the ignorance and brutality of early times; it is rather the age of iron 
that should be placed there. The golden age is not behind us, but is to come: it 
means the perfection of human society. Our ancestors never knew it, our children 
will arrive at it some day or other, and it is for us to strike out the path. 


These fascinating views allured many of the ablest young men of 
the day to the banners of St. Simon, amongst others Michel Cheva- 
lier, Gustave d’Eichtal, Auguste Comte, but the greatest of all these 
was Comte. 

Comte’s extraordinary scientific attainments and encyclopedic 
knowledge were first recognised in this country by Sir David Brewster, 
who contributed in 1838 to the Edinburgh Review an elaborate 
criticism on the two first volumes of his great work, the Cours de 
Philosophie Positive. He there acknowledged the general accuracy 
of the great fundamental law which Comte professed to have dis- 
covered, and which is known to his readers under the term of the 
Three States—theological, metaphysical, and positive—through which 
human knowledge has necessarily made its progress, and by which it 
has been accumulated and finally methodised. Brewster, pointing 
out the positive path pursued by Comte, and which was first struck 
out by Bacon, Descartes, and Galileo, of founding all knowledge on 
observation and experiment, and on strict reasoning deduced there- 


from, pronounces the solemn judgment that Comte had succeeded in 
reducing the phenomena of astronomy, terrestrial physics, chemistry, 
and physiology to positive theories, and that Comte’s great object 
was to place social physics on the same positive basis. 


When this object is once attained he (Comte) conceives that all our funda- 
mental conceptions will become homogeneous—that philosophy will be definitely 
constituted in its positive state, and that without changing its character it will 
gradually develop itself by constantly increasing acquisitions which necessarily 
result from new facts and more profound acquisitions.? 


Of his celestial physics Brewster remarks :— 


We follow him with delight through one of the finest surveys of astronomical 
truth that has ever been composed. . . . These views of the origin and destiny of 
the various systems of worlds . . . break upon the mind with all the interest of 
novelty and all the brightness of truth. . . . The mind feels as if a revelation had 
been vouchsafed to us of the past and future history of the universe. 


After characterising the entire work as one 


of profound science .. . conspicuous for the highest attributes of intellectual 
power, he particularly notices his simple yet powerful eloquence—his enthusiastic 
admiration of intellectual superiority—his accuracy as a historian, his honesty as 
a judge, and his absolute freedom from all personal and national feelings. 


But the high praise thus accorded to Comte as a physical philo- 
sopher on the appearance of the two first volumes of his work is far ex- 
ceeded by the judgment passed on him for his treatment of moral 
questions by Stuart Mill, some years afterwards, when the whole work 


1 Edinburgh Review, July, 1838. 
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in six volumes had been given to the world. After describing the 
efforts of the most advanced thinkers of Europe by study and analysis 
of the general facts of history to discover the law of progress among 
the human race, which when once understood will allow sociology to 
be erected into a science, and thus enable the prediction of future 
events, Mill declares that Auguste Comte ‘alone has arrived at any 
results truly scientific.’ 

A practical politician like myself, accustomed to deal with the 
daily business of government, may reject as wholly unfeasible the 
political conclusions deduced by Comte from the social science which 
he conceived that he had established, but he would say that I was 
incompetent from want of sufficient scientific elaboration to pass a 
judgment. But the ablest of all his followers, Dr. Littré, was com- 
pelled to separate from him when he declared himself in favour of 
Louis Napoleon and the coup @état of 1851, and practical men re- 
fuse to be led by men of science in the path of politics beyond a 
certain distance. Whether, however, one accepts or rejects the poli- 
tical and religious conclusions arrived at by Comte, there is something 
extremely interesting in the contemplation of the life of a man of 
gigantic intellect who devoted a whole life of study and self-denial to 
the development of works which he believed to be essential to the 
progress of mankind. At the age of twenty-four he struck out the 
grand fundamental idea, described as above by Brewster, and laid 
the foundations of a system of positive philosophy, which at once 
attracted the attention of the most eminent thinkers of the day— 
Humboldt, Fourier, Broussais, De Blainville, Poinsot. From that 
period till his death at the age of fifty-nine he devoted his whole life, 
at the sacrifice of all personal interests, to the elaboration of this 
system. To those who have at all studied the incidents of Comte’s 
career, it will be apparent that his strong sympathy with humanity, 
his lofty views on morality, were at least equal to those high in- 
tellectual faculties and that immense grasp of knowledge which more 
competent judges than myself have ascribed to him. It therefore has 
seemed to me that it would not be uninteresting to those who desire 
to know more of the man to read the account of an interview which 
I had with him in 1853. But I will first state briefly the leading 
incidents of his life. 

Auguste Comte was born at Montpellier in 1798, where his father 
held a small situation as cashier to the collector of taxes in the de- 
partment of the Hérault. At nine years old he was sent to the Lyceum 
in that town, where he remained till he was sixteen, and where he 
made such astonishing progress in his mathematical studies that on 
the sudden illness of his professor he was chosen to supply his place. 
At the age of sixteen he was first on the list of competitive candidates... 
for admission to the Ecole Polytechnique at Paris, which he-@f-ones “ 
joined, and where he remained till it was dissolved yfLonis the 
Eighteenth in 1816. He then returned to Montpel 
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months, but his independence of character and thirst for knowledge 
determined him to return to Paris, which he accordingly did against 
the wishes of his family, who thereupon stopped all allowances to 
him; and from the age of eighteen he was thrown entirely upon his 
own resources. From the time of his quitting the Polytechnic 
School till 1826—that is to say, for ten years—Comte devoted him- 
self to the preparation of a course of lectures on Positive Philosophy, 
a sketch of which he had published at the age of twenty-four, as 
above mentioned, under the title Plan des Travaux scientifiques 
nécessaires pour réorganiser la Société. 

During this period he supported himself by a small appointment 
he held as teacher in the Polytechnic School and by private tuition. 
An anonymous writer in the Dublin Paternoster, who was one of his 
private pupils during this period, gives an interesting account of the 
man :— 

Exactly as the clock of the Luxemburg struck eight he entered my lodging, in 
full dress, with white neckcloth fresh from the washerwoman, and hat shining 
like the coat of a racehorse. He took the armchair set out for him, put his hat on 
the left side of the desk, his snuffbox on the right, dipped his pen twice in the 
inkstand, held it up to his nose to see that it was well filled, and then broke 
silence, ‘I have before explained that the line A B, &c. &e.’ 


And thus for a whole year proceeded this mode of private instruction 


without the least interchange of any of the common courtesies of life, 
and with a sturdy determination on the part of Comte to resist any 
attempts at gossip into which his pupil would fain have enticed him. 
He was there in discharge of a disagreeable duty, and nothing should 
divert him from it. But the writer takes care to describe how much 
of deep feeling and tenderness of heart he discovered at a later period 
to exist in the bosom of this rigid mathematical professor.? 

In 1825 he married, but this event does not appear to have dis- 
tracted his attention for a single day from the profound studies and 
meditations over the whole field of human knowledge, which occupied 
ten years of his life, and the results of which appear in the six thick 
volumes of the work before mentioned. In the year following he 
had, in his opinion, collected sufficient materials for the development 
of his system. He accordingly announced a course of seventy-two 
lectures, which were at once flocked to by some of the most distin- 
guished men at Paris. But nuture had been overworked. After 
delivering three lectures his brain gave way, and for some time he 
was confined in the establishment of the celebrated Esquirol. He 
was there given over as incurable, but by the judicious treatment and 
tender care of his wife, who had removed him home, he soon recovered, 
and delivered in 1829 the course of lectures previously commenced, 
and which form the basis of the great work to which the criticisms of 
Brewster and Stuart Mill refer. In 1842 an amicable separation 
took place between M. and Madame Comte at the desire of the 


2 Vie d’Auguste Comte, par Robinet, 344. 
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latter, who, judging between the conflicting accounts of his biogra- 
phers Littré and Robinet, seems little to blame in the matter. It is 
a curious trait in Comte’s character that, when the separation was 
finally agreed upon, he begged her to remain till he had completed 
his last volume of the Philosophie Positive! Three years later an 
event occurred that had the deepest influence on all his subsequent 
writings. In 1845 he made the acquaintance of Madame Clotilde de 
Vaux—a young quasi widow who was living in forced separation 
from her husband, a thorough vawrien. It is not accurate language, 
perhaps, to say that Comte, then aged forty-seven, fell deeply in love 
with her, but the intensity of the passion, and the ardent feelings 
which she inspired, combined with the evident purity of their rela- 
tions, make this episode in Comte’s career one of the most remark- 
able in the lives of literary men. The friendship only lasted for a 
year, as the lady was cut off by an untimely death. But from this 
epoch dates the complete revolution, or, as he would term it, evolution, 
in all the ideas of Comte, with which his readers are well familiar. 
Up to this period he had attacked all the main problems of life with 
the strict reasoning of a mathematician; now he discovered that 
intellect should be subordinated to the heart, and under the direct 
influence of Clotilde arose the religion of humanity, the establishment 
of daily worship, the institution of sacraments, &c., which are still 
fervently believed in and carried out by a small knot of devoted 
adherents at his old residence, 10 Rue Monsieur le Prince, Paris. 

The celebrated preface which Comte prefixed to the last volume 
of his Philosophie Positwe in 1842 caused so much animosity 
amongst some of his scientific colleagues that it led to the loss of his 
appointment at the Ecole Polytechnique in 1843, and to considerable 
pecuniary embarrassment. Through the influence of Mr. Mill, three 
Englishmen came forward to relieve his immediate distress—Mr. 
Grote, Sir William Molesworth, and Mr. Raikes Currie. This timely 
assistance, which enabled Comte to devote himself strictly to the 
studies of his predilection, led to the creation of the famous ‘ subside’ 
which his followers subsequently raised among themselves, and which 
they continued till his death, which occurred in 1857. During this 
latter period of his life he published his Systéme de Politique 
Positive (4 vols. 8vo.), his Catéchisme Positiviste, and his Calen- 
drier Positiviste. 

I have probably now said enough to make the details of the 
interview which I held with him in 1853 intelligible to readers who 
have not gone through his voluminous writings. Having whilst in 
India been attracted to his works by the high eulogium passed on 
him by Stuart Mill, and having thus become acquainted with his 
straitened circumstances, I ventured, soon after my return from that 
country, to pay him a visit. The following is an exact transcript of 
the note of his conversation which I made on the following day :— 
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February 25, 1853.—Called yesterday by appointment on 
Auguste Comte. I had gone there on the 23rd, expecting to find 
him living in great distress, and was agreeably disappointed on 
finding a handsome apartment aw second ina very good house in 
Rue Monsieur le Prince; but the old gouvernante, who opened the 
door, and who reminded me by the interest she took in her master of 
Rousseau’s Thérése, said ‘it was utterly impossible to see him, or to 
interrupt him by giving him my card; “il travaillait,” but he was 
visible in the evening from seven till eight, or all day on Thursdays,’ 
so I gave her my card, and said I would return on the following 
Thursday. Accordingly, when I presented myself yesterday at one 
o'clock, she recognised me immediately, said that her master would 
be delighted to see me, had given orders not to be interrupted, and 
that I was to have the interview all to myself. She showed me into 
a neat little room with a good fire in it, two book-cases with glass 
doors full of books, and a small table against the wall with a little 
writing paper on it, as if for a casual visitor to write his name, and 
she said her master would be with me immediately. I had time, 
therefore, to make a good survey of the room. On the mantelpiece 
were a few books, Don Quixote in French, L’Imitation in Corneille’s 
translation, Dante’s /nferno in Italian. In the book-cases I noticed 
principally Descartes’ works in eight volumes, Gibbon, Montucla’s 
History of Mathematics, Aristotle in French, Fielding’s works, 
several scientific works. All these were well bound, but all appeared 
as if little touched or consulted. Comte soon entered, a smallish 
stooping man, in long dark tweed dressing-gown, much bloodshot in 
one eye, healthy rosy tint, short black hair, small Celtic features, 
forehead unremarkable, agreeable physiognomy. After apologising 
for not seeing me on Tuesday, on the ground of his studies which 
would not bear any interruption, he commenced with a brilliant flow 
of words to state how pleased he always was with visits from English- 
men, and how high he placed England in the scale of the Five 
Nations forming the Western Republic. 

‘I place her,’ he said, * second to France, who, by her geographical 
position and her immediate influence over the rest of Europe, cannot 
fail to be the centre of civilisation; but France is very inferior to 
England in some respects, for though the masses in the latter are 
steeped in ignorance and are behind the French, the gens élite are 
very superior, and appreciate far more the duties of their position and 
the difficulties and dangers of the present crisis. And as I altogether 
repudiate the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, and maintain 
that if is from on high to those below that civilisation must proceed, 
and not de bas en haut,I have never desired to address myself to the 
masses, but always to the élite.’ Now in France, where all is egotism 
and unbridled ambition ‘among the upper classes, the gens d’élite are 
to be found much more amongst the industrious classes, though this 
ought not to be; whereas in England, it appears to me, the members 
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of the aristocracy who aim at government are more inclined to keep 
their ears open in order to prevent this tendency to anarchy which is 
threatening to swallow up Europe, and which none of the men at the 
head of affairs here are at all in a position to comprehend or battle 
with.’ ‘Car voyez-vous les hommes qui gouvernent 4 présent ne sont 
pas dignes de servir comme valets de pied derriére votre voiture.’ 

In England he had found appreciators, and he mentioned Lewes, 
author of the History of Philosophy; also, in high terms of praise, 
Congreve, a professor or quelque chose at Oxford, Stuart Mill as one 
with whom he used formerly to correspond, Molesworth, and Mrs. 
Austin. This burst of talk must have lasted ten or twelve minutes 
without one word from me, and was summed up as a statement why 
he was so glad to see Englishmen. 

I then mentioned that I had just come from India, where I had 
lived twelve years, and where I had read his works. The mention of 
India led him to describe a conversation he had had with an English- 
man of the Indian Civil Service of the name of Devereux, and 
connected, as he thought, with the family of the Earls of Essex. Mr. 
Devereux was surprised to find how greatly the views which he 
(Comte) had formed on Indian life and on the Hindu character 
corresponded with the reality. He then proceeded to unfold his 
system, enlarging especially on his Conservative views, and denouncing 
Communists and Socialists. He stated that he had lately written a 
long letter to the Czar (Nicholas), whom he looked upon as possessed 
of one of the few governing minds of the day, and that he intended 
to publish it with the reply, if any reply came; that he had also 
written in the same strain to Redschid Pacha, and in this key another 
improvisation of a quarter of an hour poured forth. 

I then interposed an objection to his personification of God, his 
ideal religion, his system of worship, &c., as being such a completely 
artificial creation, that it must revolt the gros bon sens of mankind, 
and could never become an actual belief. 

‘God!’ he said, ‘ I have taken care never to use the word, and I 
am very precise in the choice of language. I say Grand Etre, and 
occasionally use the word Déesse. I must take some word to express 
the idea of humanity which is an actual thing—which governs, but 
which is not unfortunately omnipotent. See for example Bichat.’ 
And he ailuded to the case of Bichat, whom he extolled to the skies, 
but as I was ignorant of the facts to which he alluded, I could not 
quite catch how it was that humanity was impotent in his case. 
‘ But,’ he continued, ‘as I have defined my meaning rigorously, and 
am the least mystical of men, I can never be misunderstood. It is 
necessary to personify in order to concentrate ideas. Humanity is a 
real thing, just as la Patrie is a thing felt, understood, believed in ; 
but la Patrie in its true sense is la Cité—it is there where one lives 
and develops in civilisation. Directly it is diffused over a vast extent 
like France or England it ceases to be operative, and on the other 
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hand it is too contracted an idea to embrace the largeness of modern 
views. Thus it is only humanity that can supply the intellectual 
want. But the tendency of the human mind has always been to 
embody the type of what is most excellent and most loveable in a 
female form. Rome was always represented by the ancients as a 
woman. Soin modern times two remarkable illustrations may be 
seen—the tendency of Catholics to devote all their worship to the 
Virgin, to the complete exclusion of God the Father; so that in 
Spain, for example, the test of a man being a good Christian is 
whether he is devoted or not to Notre Dame. The other example 
occurred in the days of the Convention, when, the necessity being 
felt for something on which the understanding and heart could 
combine in paying homage, now that Christianity was abolished, they 
erected the goddess Reason, la Raison malheureusement sans morale, 
in the shape of a beautiful but wretched courtesan from the streets.’ 

I still insisted on my objection that this Grand Etre was so evi- 
dently a figment and man-created that it shocked the common sense 
of mankind. ‘ Ah,’ said he, ‘I fear you do not render justice to the 
middle ages, and have too many prejudices still in your mind 
belonging to the last century. The services which the Church 
rendered during a very long period, though for five centuries it has 
been undoubtedly retrograde, are inestimable. The spiritual domi- 
nation erected as a power, the complete union of the affections and 
the intellect in pursuit of a common object, yielded fruits such as the 
world now knows nothing of. Unfortunately the spirit of Christianity 
is completely egotistical, requiring the sacrifice of everything, even 
to giving up father and mother, to save a man’s own soul, whereas 
duty, reason, the progress of intellect, incontrovertibly prove that 
altruism, or the living for others, is the only worthy object of life. 
When I say vwre pour autrui, that of course implies vivre, a man 
must provide for his own life, for his family, &c., before he is in a 
position to do anything for others. Your philanthropists pay métier 
are all charlatans; but all superior minds, all the gens élite, recognise 
the above truth. But what I can’t forgive in Christianity is its 
rupture with all preceding times; it destroyed the true continuity 
which binds mankind together. For observe clearly, it is the dead 
who govern the living. Homer, Aristotle, Plato, are always influencing 
us, and will continue so to influence us, but Catholicism severed 
itself entirely from the past, it worked solely through the masses, 
and is essentially revolutionary. Protestantism has done still worse 
by erecting a personal standard, and the deism of the last century 
is the worst of all, for it destroyed all authority, all reverence, and 
naturally produced that unbridled selfishness which is now prevalent 
everywhere. Ah, some day I will preach against Catholicism, and 
will bring to light all the injuries she has inflicted on humanity. I 
said in 1847 that within ten years I should preach at Notre Dame, 
and I shall do so yet, for there are still five years to run.’ 
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In this strain he continued for upwards of an hour with but very 
slight interruptions from me, when at last, on his making some 
allusion to his personal position, I broke in with the remark that 
this was the subject on which I desired information, and which had 
led to my visit, for I had gathered from hints in his works that he 
was not a Croesus, and I desired to know if I could be of any 
assistance. 

He replied that fortunately at the present moment he was 
completely ‘destitué’ from all professional avocations, not by Go- 
vernment, for he had never had occasion to complain of any Govern- 
ment action towards him, but through the miserable jealousies of 
colleagues. He was now living on the subsidy which a few Positivists 
collected for him. He thus felt himself established in his normal 
position, for he was no longer drawn off from his appropriate studies 
by the necessities of teaching, and was able to devote himself entirely 
to his proper work. 

‘I rise every morning at five, and work the whole day, except 
on Wednesdays, when I go out to preside over the Société Posi- 
tive’ (and on the evenings of which day, I may add, he paid a 
weekly visit to the tomb of Clotilde de Vaux), ‘and except on 
Thursdays, when I conduct my correspondence and receive my 
friends. I receive also every evening from seven to eight, and if no 
one comes I go to bed at eight. Thanks to my great temperance, my 
health is perfect, and you see,’ pulling a lock of his hair, ‘I am not 
yet grey, for I have no ambition like all the rest. That is to say, I 
am ambitious, for I wish to found a school like Aristotle or St. Paul, 
and one that will probably be more important than both of those two 
joined together. And I am full of hope for the future, and have not 
the slightest doubt thereupon.’ 

I then inquired as to the state of the subsidy, which he told me 
was going on well, and increasing, and he gave me a printed paper, 
showing the details for the last three years ending 1852. By this it 
appeared that there were 70 subscribers in the last year, whose con- 
tributions amounted to 5,600 francs, thus falling short of the amount 
proposed to be raised—7,000 frances. So I stated that I should feel it 
a great pleasure to be allowed to contribute a yearly 101. Observing 
the neatness of his apartments, he told me they cost him 1,600 
francs a year, which was wholly disproportioned to his income and 
to his other expenditure. For his living, he said, thanks to his 
servante, femme surexcellente (the same I before described, and 
whom he mentions so often in his works), did not exceed 401. a year. 
But, he observed, this dwelling was consecrated to him by so many 
souvenirs, and exercised such a potent effect on all his ideas, that he 
clung to it to the last, and hoped to live and die there (as he did). 
Formerly, when he took it, he lived a family life with his wife, a 
woman who had given him all kinds of trouble, from whom he was 
now happily separated. And here, he said, was the scene of those 
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‘ entretiens avec ma sainte collégue qui est morte il ya sept ans’ (and 
the old man trembled, and his eyes filled with tears at the memory 
thus called up); and in this little room, he continued (a pretty ante- 
room to the one in which we had been sitting), many important 
sacraments have already been performed—marriage—presentation of 
children (I did not then understand what had occurred with them), &e. 
&e. During this time he was showing me over his rooms, for I had 
risen to go. Seeing nothing but the empty uncarpeted room in 
which he received me, the little drawing-room, consecrated by her 
presence, and by the sacraments, his bedroom, and one or two empty 
closets in which were a few books—copies of his Catéchisme Positive, 
for instance—I inquired with interest for his library where he wrote. 
‘ Mais c’est le salon oti je vous recevais tout 4 l’heure.’ 

‘But,’ I said, ‘ there are no books there.’ 

He rejoined, ‘I never read; reading interrupts thinking; it is 
necessary to begin with reading, but now I have given it up, and don’t 
read even scientific works. Fifteen years ago I gave up reading news- 
papers, as I found it very injurious.’ 

‘ But how, then, I asked, ‘can you keep up with the history of 
the times ?’ 

‘Oh,’ said he, ‘ living at Paris, and seeing so many people as I do, 
I hear of everything that occurs.’ 

He then commenced a monologue on journalism, which he thought 
would some day be driven out of the field by placards posted against 
the wall, by which those, including Government, who had anything to 
say to the world, would speak at the moment it was necessary, where- 
as at the present time writers for the press had to pour out a broad- 
side day after day whether they had anything to say or not. ‘ But I 
read poetry, books like those,’ pointing to the volumes on a mantle- 
piece; ‘every day I read a chapter in the /mitation, and I have a 
copy there with Corneille’s beautiful translation, and I advise you to 
get it,’ as I had thrown out that I had never read a line in this cele- 
brated work. In connection with this taste for poetry I may also 
record that in the course of this long conversation he threw out that 
formerly he used to take a stall at the Italian opera, but had been 


compelled by his circumstances to give it up. 


Thus finished a conversation which lasted for at least two hours 
and a half, and of which I have given a most imperfect description, 
but the effect of it on my mind was to inspire me with warm regard 
for his benevolence and purity of views, with admiration for his pro- 
fundity of ideas and brilliant elocution, but above all with wonder at 
the calm and well-assured self-complacency with which he regarded 
his own social theory to be as firmly established as any of the exact 
sciences which he had previously mastered. 

A few days afterwards, on my return to London, my modest 
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contribution to ‘le subside’ elicited from him the following charac- 
teristic letter: 
A Sir Erskryr Perry, A Lonpres. 
Paris, le 6 Aristote 65 (Jeudi, 3 Mars 1853). 

Monsieur,—Votre billet de dimanche me permet heureusement de vous exprimer 
sans délai ma juste gratitude pour le cordial empressement avec lequel vous avez 
déja réalisé votre noble participation 4 mon digne subside annuel, d’aprés l’envoi 
que me fit samedi votre banquier des dix livres sterling, dont voici mon recu 
spécial, que je n’aurais su comment vous adresser directement. Le profond 
souvenir que je conseryerai toujours de votre précieuse visite de jeudi dernier se 
présente ici comme l’honorable annonce de l’appui décisif que trouvera bientét 
Yensemble de ma doctrine chez les plus éminents conservateurs britanniques, seule 
classe occidentale d’oi je doive attendre un vrai patronage temporel, suivant les 
prévisions de ma jeunesse. Assez convaincus de la fragilité radicale de leur ‘ statu 
quo,’ mais comptant assez sur sa durée prochaine pour le remplacer avec opportunité, 
ces hommes d’état sont aujourd’hui les seuls dans tout l’Occident européen qui 
puissent sainement apprécier l’aptitude sociale du positivisme, comme l’unique 
préservatif contre un sauvage communisme vers lequel tend ouvertement la révolu- 
tion occidentale commencée partout au quatorziéme siécle. Depuis son début, elle 
offrit toujours le mélange de deux esprits radicalement distincts: l'un positif et 
disciplinable, caractérisé par la liberté, poussant l’élite de notre espéce a sa vraie 
régénération ; l’autre purement négatif et constamment indisciplinable, ot l’invo- 
cation de U’égalité tend & l’entiére subversion d’une sociabilité queleonque. Tant 
que le régime ancien ne fut point assez dissous, ces deux dispositions révolutionnaires 
durent sembler conciliables, d’aprés leur commune participation 4 des luttes 
nécessaires. Mais depuis que la décomposition de l'ordre antérieur permet, et 
méme exige, que la construction prévaille de plus en plus sur la démolition, leur 
incompatibilité naturelle se manifeste profondément, et bientét déterminera Ja 
derniére lutte, ou plutét controverse, que doiye offrir la révolution occidentale avant 
d'instituer sa vraie transition organique vers ]’état final de l’humanité devenue 
pleinement adulte. Au nom de la liberté, le positivisme, son seul garant systé- 
matique, dirigera le mouvement qui transforme pour conserver, tandis que le 
communisme continuera de précher une égalité radicalement subversive, non moins 
contraire 4 la vraie progression humaine. C’est seulement en France, je l’espére, 
que cette lutte occidentale pourra sortir du domaine spirituel, et susciter des 
conflits matériels. En Angleterre, ot la situation les rendrait beaucoup plus 
graves, ils pourront, ce me semble, étre essentiellement évités, si la classe dirigeante 
comprend a temps les devoirs et les dangers de la position. Or, notre précieuse 
entrevue confirme spécialement mes espérances sur le perfectionnement moral et 
mental que comportent les vrais conducteurs britanniques. Je ne puis guére compter, 
il est vrai, quils m’offriront beaucoup de types comparables, de coeur, d’effort, et 
de caractére, 4 celui que je pus admirer le 24 Février 1853. Mais ces natures 
d’élite n’ont heureusement aucun besoin d’étre fort multipliées pour exercer leur 


empire naturel avec une salutaire plénitude. 
Salut et fraternité, 


AveustEe Comte. 


P.S.—Quelques heures d’un loisir inattendu m’ont permis avant-hier d’honorer 
votre intéressante opuscule d’une de mes rares exceptions 4 l’heureuse hygiéne 
cérébrale qui depuis longues années m‘interdit toute autre lecture que celle des 
grands poétes occidentaux anciens et modernes. Le titre m’avait vivement attiré, 
d’aprés l’espoir, ainsi réalisé pleinement, de ne pas trouver une vaine érudition, 
mais un vrai trayail social. Cette lecture m’a tellement frappé que je n’ai pu 
m’empécher de méditer spécialement sur cette importante question, envers laquelle 
mon point de yue habituelle m’a bientét inspiré le projet d’une solution différente 
de la votre, 

E. Perry. 
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THE CHURCH CONGRESS ON 
NONCONFORMIT Y. 


Mr. Tuomas HuaGue_s, in his speech at the Croydon Church Congress 

> . o 
expressed his earnest desire that the great national inheritance, of 
which the clergy are in trust, should be preserved intact; but added 
very significantly :— 

I am bound to acknowledge that that inheritance of which I am speaking is in 
danger, and that danger is mainly due to the conduct of the clergy in their relations 
with the Dissent of this country. They have become too professional in a narrow 
sense, they are separating themselves too much from the nation in general, and 
particularly from that portion which is outside their own lines, viz., their Noncon- 
formist brethren. 


Mr. Hughes’ own ideas of this ‘national inheritance’ certainly 
appear to be somewhat cloudy; and the speech in question, like most 
of his utterances on the same subject, is more creditable to his feeling 
than to his logic. But in this particular view he will undoubtedly 
have the sympathy of a very large body of thoughtful laymen. 
His opinion, indeed, must have been considerably strengthened by 
what he saw and heard at Croydon, and not least by the reception 
which was given to his own conciliatory suggestions. The miscel- 
laneous rabble at a political demonstration could hardly have shown 
less courtesy to an opponent than this select assembly, composed 
largely of clergy, appear to have exhibited to a high-minded and 
honourable gentleman, who has seriously injured his own political 
prospects by his loyalty to the Church and his sturdy, if unwise, 
championship of its rights. His only offence was that he reminded 
his hearers of a fact which it is convenient for them to ignore—that 
they, as clergy of a National Church, owed their position to the will 
of the nation ; and sought to impress upon them the importance of a 
duty which they are extremely reluctant to discharge—the conciliation 
of Nonconformists. For this he was made to feel the displeasure of 
the meeting. It had borne a good deal of different kinds, but the 
idea of concessions to Dissent was too much even for its long-enduring 
patience. There is hope of Agricultural Labourers’ Unions if they 
can be induced to renounce Joseph Arch and his evil ways; therefore 
indulgence was shown to them and their manly advocates. There 
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was consideration even for Mohammedanism, and a manifest disposi- 
tion to estimate its character more philosophically and more charitably 
than Christians have been wont to do. ‘ Hardly one of the forces 
antagonistic to the Church or Christianity,’ says the Guardian, 
‘from Mohammedanism to Trades Unionism as at present conducted’ 
(is it to the Church or Christianity, it may be asked in passing, 
that Trades Unionism is supposed to be hostile ?), ‘failed to have 
justice and more than justice done to it.’ That initial word ‘ hardly’ 
leaves room for one exception to this general flow of geniality. For 
Dissent, or at least for ‘ political Dissent,’ there could be no hear- 
ing, and the man who dared to hint at the impossibility and peril 
of the ‘no surrender’ policy was made at once to feel how egre- 
giously he had mistaken the temper of his audience. Mr. Hughes 
must surely have gone away more anxious than ever: as to the 
future of a Church whose clergy are so blind to the signs of the 


times. 

To every far-seeing friend of the Establishment it must long have 
been evident that the maintenance of a National Church, from which 
about one-half the nation has separated, must be attended with 
immense difficulties, and that unless the hostility to the Noncon- 
forming half can be disarmed it becomes an absolute impossibility. 
The clergy may be deceived by the apparent strength of the Conser- 


vative reaction, and rely too confidently upon the forces which it 
represents to beat back any assault upon ecclesiastical privilege. But 
cooler-headed politicians, who have more accurately gauged the state 
of public opinion, are not to be thus easily misled. They perceive 
with more or less distinctness that a National Church must have an 
undisputed supremacy if it is to survive in an age like this; that it 
is as necessary for its claims to be beyond serious controversy as for 
Ceesar’s wife to be above suspicion ; that it is not sufficient for it to 
command the support of a mere majority of the people, but that it 
must be national in fact as well as in profession, enjoying the approval 
of those who are not actually its adherents, if it is to retain its position. 
The necessity for conciliation, therefore, is recognised by numbers who 
do not belong to the Liberal party, but who see that it is the truest 
Conservatism thus to endeavour to postpone a catastrophe which it 
may not be possible to avert. 

To all men of this class the proceedings at Croydon must have 
been a bitter disappointment. The clerical spirit was in the as- 
cendant—was, in fact, so absolutely predominant as to be insolent 
and defiant, contemptuous of all moderate counsels, and impatient of 
the slightest tolerance to Nonconformists, unless, indeed, they will 
renounce their schism, and be reconciled to the Catholic Church. 
The clerical spirit of which we speak is by no means to be found 
exclusively among clergymen, nor are all clergymen possessed by it. 
No man could well be freer from it than the Dean of Westminster, 
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and certainly it would not be easy for it to be more perfectly in- 
carnated than in Mr. Beresford Hope. Traced to its origin, it is in 
truth the spirit of authority which has set up an infallible Pope at 
Rome, and would maintain an infallible clergy in this country. Its 
fundamental principle is the divine right of the Church, and with 
it the Church and the clergy are convertible terms. Among those 
who lend it support there are, as there were at Croydon, numbers 
who would disavow sympathy with such a view; some who believe 
themselves to be true and decided Protestants, and who fancy that 
they are acting in the interests of Protestantism when they insist 
on maintaining intact the rights of the Establishment ; and others 
who simply cling to the supremacy which it gives their Church and 
party. But, though they may fail to perceive it themselves, all these 
classes are swelling the power of the school which regards the Church 
as the appanage of the priesthood, and the nation as the subjects of 
the Church. 

There could not well be a greater contrast than that between the 
clerical and the lay view (understanding the distinction in the way 
already indicated) of Nonconformists and their demands ; between the 
position taken, for example, by such men as Dean Stanley and Mr. Walter 
on the one side, and by the Bishop of Lincoln and Mr. Hubbard on 
the other. All are attached to the Establishment, and even those 
who take the most favourable view of Nonconformity regard it asa 
great national misfortune, probably as a necessary evil. But there the 
agreement stops. The one party would have the Church as broad in 
its own constitution and as generous in its treatment of those whose 
consciences might still compel them to remain outside its pale as 
is practicable. The other insists that it must stand on the old lines; 
that it has a great Catholic heritage which it must jealously guard ; 
that to yield a point, whether as to the internal constitution or the 
external relations of the Church, would be a sign of weakness, if not 
of positive sin. The members of this school are honoured by Non- 
conformists for their lofty superiority to considerations of mere ex- 
pediency and their resolve to abide by principle at whatever cost. But 
while their firmness is apt to degenerate into blind and fanatical 
obstinacy, their self-confidence trenches on the borders of insufferable 
arrogance, and their intolerance swells into the proud and insolent 
assumption of Rome. They are just as impatient of their own friends, 
and even of their chiefs, if they happen to differ from them, as they are 
of Dissenters themselves. The Primate has dared to take an independent 
course on certain points. He introduced the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, the sting of which is in its underlying principle that the Church and 
its clergy are under the rule of the nation; he has expressed himself in 
favour of a change in the position of the Athanasian Creed ; worst of 
all, he has declared in favour of Lord Harrowby’s resolution. On all 
these points he was indirectly rebuked in the Congress over which he 
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was presiding, and the assembly, by its cheers, emphasised the words 
of those who thought it necessary thus to give their spiritual chief a 
little of their mind. The Archbishop was clearly not sufficiently clerical 
for the Congress. He has looked on the world from other windows 
than those of a country parsonage or a cathedral close, and has learned 
better to understand what the Zeit-geist demands from a national 
Church. If it be said that he is politic, they at all events have no right 
to accuse him on this score who insist on retaining a political institu- 
tion whose head must have recourse to policy if he is to save it from 
the dangers by which it is threatened on all sides. 

The Bishop of Lincoln was not at the Congress; but in his address 
to his own diocesan conference, he furnishes the most remarkable 
illustration of the spirit which prevailed at Croydon. After avowing 
his continued opposition to Lord Harrowby’s resolution, he proceeded 
to deal with the Primate’s support of it, and from it took up his 
parable on the calamities which the Church has suffered from the 
mistakes of its spiritual chiefs. St. Peter erred at Antioch, and had 
almost led away St. Barnabas also. St. Cyprian ‘fell into error, and 
very calamitous were its consequences;’ and after him one of the 
framers of the Nicene Creed itself lapsed into a heresy, which ‘ was a 
severe trial to the Church.’ It was not to be expected that Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury would be free from this common infirmity ; and 
Dr. Wordsworth pointed out that Whitgift, Usher, and Tillotson all 
erred and would have done lasting injury to the Church if they had 
not been resisted, the last-named being ‘ unfriendly to the Athanasian 
Creed, as is the case with the present successor.’ Churches have erred, 
and may err again, and so with archbishops. But what can a bishop 
do, when his Primate sins against God and counsels a procedure 
which may draw down a Divine vengeance on the Church and the 
nation? This, and nothing milder than this, is the view which the 
Bishop of Lincoln takes : 


The question, therefore, gentlemen, is not, what noble lords may propose, nor 
what prelates may advise, but what does God command. It seems to me, that in 
the discussions on this question the person most concerned in it has been almost 
wholly left out of the account. And who is he? Almighty God. The Church 
is God’s house. The churchyard is ‘God's acre. It has been set apart from all 
common uses, and has been religiously dedicated to God by a solemn act of conse- 
cration. It cannot be interfered with, and be applied to uses which he disap- 
proves, without sin, And he is a God of truth and a God of unity. He is also a 
jealous God. Famine, flood, pestilence, and war are God’s judgments, by which 
he punishes those nations who sin against him. Let usnot provoke him to chastise 
us with those fearful visitations by profaning what is holy. Our Blessed Lord, who 
‘has all power in heaven and earth,’ twice drove from his presence in anger those 
who profaned the outer courts of his Father's house. Can we hope for his blessing 
if we desecrate the churchyards which have been dedicated to God? Ohurchyards 
are holy places, and if a nation profanes them it must expect severe retribution 
from him. 

xx2 
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It is not the Dissenters who have most reason to dread the intro- 
duction of a spirit like this into the controversy between themselves 
and the Church. Its manifestations only disgust the candid and 
intelligent portion of the laity. They are in the habit of meeting 
Dissenters in daily life, know that they are very much like other 
people, that even Liberationists are not monsters or revolutionists, 
and that it is possible to find courtesy and culture, and even Christian 
charity, among the most decided opponents of the Establishment. 
They meet but rarely, if at all, with that fanatical hatred of the 
Church, and all connected with it, of which ardent Church defenders 
make so much, and possibly they find at least as much of this bitter 
sectarianism among their own friends. They dislike the idea of a 
change so revolutionary as Disestablishment appears to them, and, 
even if it is to come, wish the country to be gradually prepared for it, 
are reluctant to venture on the unknown, and especially are afraid of 
trusting the provision for the religious wants of sparse populations in 
rural districts to the action of the voluntary principle, but they are 
nevertheless alive to the grievance under which Dissenters suffer, and 
would fain have it removed. To the clerical mind such willingness 
to conciliate is a sin only a degree less grievous than Dissent itself, 
and the more loudly this view is proclaimed in a meeting like the 
Congress, the more frantic is the applause. Nonconformists may, 
however, well console themselves with the thought that there is not 
one of those cheers which does not help to weaken the defence it is 
meant to strengthen, and to further that silent and almost unob- 
served, but none the less real, growth of opinion in favour of religious 
equality. 

For what could more clearly exhibit the injurious influence of 
sectarian ascendency upon the minds of those by whom it is enjoyed 
than some of the papers and speeches at the Congress, proceeding, as 
they did in some cases, from men of whom much better things might 
have been expected? What possible object, for example, could be 
served by such a paper as that of Canon Ashwell’s, in which he re- 
capitulated the offences of certain Dissenters against the Establish- 
ment, or gloated over confessions of weakness in the working of their 
system which he had found in their journals, except to exacerbate that 
party feeling which all large-hearted Christians would fain keep out 
of all theological and ecclesiastical controversies? It is doubtless 
easy to pick out unwise and even uncharitable words from the 
utterances of Dissenters against the Church, and it is equally easy to 
match them with a catena of bitter sayings of Churchmen against 
Dissent. The Canon seems to have been very much troubled, indeed 
to have felt ‘a shudder when the person, in the responsible position 
of the head of the Baptist society "—he should have said chairman of 
the Congregational Union—‘can point the Church of England to 
Ireland, and then talk of the death, as he assumes, of the Irish 
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Church ’—an allusion to Ananias and Sapphira—and then say to the 
Church of England ‘ the feet of them that carried her out are at the 
door to carry you out!’ Probably the allusion had better been 
avoided, certainly would have been avoided had the feeling it has 
awakened been anticipated. Still the Canon would hardly have felt 
it so keenly had he remembered the distinction which the Bishop of 
Grahamstown so wisely drew between the Church and the Establish- 
ment. All Dissenters rejoice that the Irish Episcopal Church has 
shown a stronger vitality as the result of the death of the Establish- 
ment, and they anticipate a similar revival in the English Church 
whenever it has to face Disestablishment. God forbid, would be the 
earnest cry of most ardent champions of liberation, that the Church 
should suffer any detriment in its religious interests or any weakening 
of its spiritual forces ! 

But if a Congregational minister erred in taste by introducing 
the allusion which has been thus unfortunately misconstrued, he is 
able at least to quote a very high authority in his favour. It is not 
the first time that the story of Ananias and Sapphira has been intro- 
duced into this controversy, but the Dissenter’s use of it is innocence 
itself as compared with that to which it was put by an eminent 
prelate. The Bishop of Lincoln, not in a speech but in a grave and 
learned commentary, and not by way of allusion, but in the form of 


emphatic and solemn censure, holds up the doom which overtook 
these sinners as a warning to Dissenters. 


The substance of the comments above cited may be commended in connection 
with the awful history recorded in this chapter to the consideration of those persons 
who have been or may be tempted to be guilty of a like sin by robbing God in 
‘tithes and offerings’ (Mal. iii. 8), or in the matter of Church Rates (see Matt. 
xvii. 27.)' 

It is a miserable business to take up sayings of this kind, of 
which, alas! it is only too possible to find an abundance in most con- 
troversies. But Canon Ashwell is one of the last men who should 
have had recourse to weapons of this kind, for in his own paper he 
positively exults in the extinction of Dissenting churches, which he 
fancies is approaching. It is not the collapse of resistance to the 
Established Church which he anticipates, and over which he rejoices 
in anticipation, but the positive death of religious systems. 

A system cannot go on long without individuals to work it. If, as is most 
true, the Dissenting ministry is declining, and if, asis equally true, the Dissenting 
laity are demanding higher culture, the system may ere long be like a shell cast on 
the seashore by the force of some receding torrent, the vital creature within it hay- 
ing perished ; and there the empty shell will remain only to bear witness to what it 
has been, and what it is no longer. 


And the prediction, so bright with the hope of Christian faith 
and charity, was received with ‘cheers’ by the Congress. Not a voice 


1! Wordsworth’s Greek Testament, in le. 
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seems to have been raised in remonstrance against a forecast which, 
if it had any basis of truth on which to rest, ought to have been 
received in sadness and sorrow by every lover of the Gospel in the 
assembly. A good deal was said, in the course of the deliberations of 
the Congress, as to the strength of the forces arrayed against Chris- 
tianity in the present age, and the magnitude of the work to be done 
even in this Christian country. Yet the Canon can rejoice in the 
probable extinction of communities which are certainly doing some- 
thing against the common foes, and rendering some help in labours 
which are far too weighty: for any individual church! The rumoured 
jealousies between Turkish commanders are nothing compared to 
this. Does the Canon really believe that the annihilation of Dis- 
senting systems would only serve to increase the glory and power of 
the Anglican Church? Vain imagination! The men, to whatever 
Church they belong, who expect that England, to say nothing of the 
wide world beyond, can be subdued to their favourite system, are 
living in dreamland, and fail to see how impossible it is to secure 
uniformity of religious system while there is such diversity of human 
intellect, and temperament, and feeling. Hada similar prediction in 
relation to the Episcopal Church been uttered in the Congregational 
Union, it would have been received with derisive scorn or indignant 
reprobation. Nonconformists have learned that there are tribes and 
languages in the intellectual as well as in the physical world, and that 
these need to hear, every one in his own tongue, the wonderful works 
of God, if the kingdom of Christ is to be established over all. They 
marvel at the way in which the miracle of Pentecost is continually 
reproduced in this adaptation of the Gospel to the infinitely varied 
spiritual necessities of men, and, conscious that they have their own 
work to do, rejoice that there are other systems which meet the case 
of those to which theirs may be unsuited. The last hope they would 
entertain is that they might prosper by the misfortunes of their 
brethren, or that their power to do the work of Christ would be 
increased by the overthrow of those who, though they belong to a 
different regiment, march under the same banner, and form part of 
the same host, whose united strength, alas! is only too feeble to 
conquer the land which yet remains to be possessed. 

Canon Curteis was more candid and more generous than his 
associate, but his position was hardly so logical or indeed so intelli- 
gible. He admitted so much in the earlier part of his paper that it is 
extremely difficult to understand how he could have penned its closing 
passages. Starting with the suggestion that every nation has its 
own peculiar work to do, both in the political and ecclesiastical 
world, and that in the one she has been privileged to furnish an 
illustrious example of political prudence, he asks: 


What, then, is her corresponding work for Christendom? I speak with trem- 
bling when I contemplate the greatness and intricacy of the problem. But I 
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honestly think her problem is to find out the true relations which should subsist 
between religion and politics—the problem, in a word, of ‘Church and State.’ Now 
in the gradual working out of this problem, I think we are bound, in all candour, to 
confess that our country has received very large assistance indeed, and owes a great 
debt of gratitude to the Dissenters. 













Here is an acknowledgment which is as honourable to him by 
whom it is made as to those to whom it is tendered. Nor is its 
value at all reduced when the Canon ‘condescends on particulars,’ 
and traces the history of the ecclesiastical changes which have been 
made from the defeat of Lord Sidmouth’s bill, when, in his view, Dis- 
senters first became conscious of their political power and put it forth, 
down to 1870. It is only their action during subsequent years which 
calls forth his animadversion, and on this his criticism is sufficiently 
severe and trenchant. ‘The reasons for this extraordinary change of 
tone are certainly not apparent. Whatever may be said for or against 
the policy of the Nonconformists, it has certainly undergone no 
change during the last seven years. There is not the shadow of a 
reason for the suggestion that Nonconformists have in these late 
years adopted a more sweeping and destructive policy, made more 
extravagant and inadmissible demands, or employed a more intole- 
rant style of advocacy. It is sometimes suggested that their agita- 
tion has assumed a more political character, but that is simply 
the result of its increasing strength. But if this be evil, it is only 
one of the many evil fruits of a National Church. If the interference 
of mere politicians with religious matters be resented, it is not on 
Nonconformists that the responsibility must rest. Mr. Curteis’s warning 
to Dissenters, ‘ they that take the sword shall perish by the sword,’ 
might, in all fairness, be retorted on himself and his friends, though 
with a slightly varied application. A party will be met with the 
same forces as it employs, and the Church that leans on political 
support must be prepared to face political opposition. The subject 
of the relations of ‘ Church and State’ is one which affects political 
as well as religious work, and it is idle for either party to complain 
that mere politicians are to be found in the ranks of its adver- 

































saries. 

The general complaint of Canon Curteis is, that ‘the tactics of 
the Liberation Society (at least) have lately been such as to reveal a 
fixed intention, not of “ liberating” the Church, but of destroying her.’ 
Hence the ‘ thick cloud of suspicion and resentment’ which has ‘ “over- 
cast ” the friendship that might easily have sprung up between Church- 
men and Dissenters.’ If this be so, it were a grave offence, and the 
society should answer for it. It may be urged, on its behalf, that the 
friendship it has interrupted was only something which might have 
sprung up, not what already existed ; and if regard be had to the facts, 
it will be found that the ‘ suspicion and resentment’ are by no means 
The truth is that, so far from the estrangement 
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between Churchmen and Dissenters having become more complete of 
late years, there are many signs of a better understanding. 

Where these feelings exist at all, they might probably be greatly 
modified if Churchmen and Dissenters could have opportunities for that 
consultation which Canon Curteis desiderates. Canon Ryle thinks that 
great good has resulted from the association of Churchmen of different 
schools at the Congress. Might it not be possible to try the experi- 
ment on a larger scale, and for Churchmen to meet Nonconformists, 
not merely to indulge in kindly professions of mutual regard, or to 
proclaim their agreement on certain common principles, but frankly to 
talk over the questions which separate them? It is not probable the 
result would be absolute agreement, while it is devoutly to be hoped 
that it would not lead to any miserable attempts at compromise. 
But such association would surely dispel many prejudices, and save us 
from some of the acerbities of controversy. Had Canon Curteis known 
even Liberationists better, he could hardly have indulged in some 
of the scathing rhetoric which he has directed against the Noncon- 
formists of the last seven years. 


We can easily forgive the curtailment of our revenues, the loss of Church Rates, 
the secularisation of the Universities, and similar acts of a somewhat severe jus- 
tice ; for many of us think that these measures were right and the motives were 
honourable, and are quite assured (at any rate) that such adjustments are fairly 
within the competence of the State to effect. But we do find it hard to forgive the 
ignorant confusion which for filthy lucre’s sake has involved our beautiful college- 
homes of prayer and study in the general secularisation of the Universities; we do 
find it hard to forget the reiterated and unretracted falsehoods with which week after 
week things and persons dear to us are horribly befouled by the Liberation press; 
we do find it hard to put any Christian construction on the attempt now being made 
not to reform, not even to confiscate our time-honoured churches and their tranquil, 
lovely burial-grounds, but simply to spoil them for our religious use, to besmirch 
and desecrate them to our religious sentiments, and to make them hateful in our 
eyes as Babels of confusion and discord, where once all was order and peace. 


This is assuredly a terrible indictment, and it loses nothing from 
excessive moderation of style. It might fairly be assumed that the 
provocation must be great indeed which could induce such a lover of 
‘ order and peace’ to indulge in language which, had it been em- 
ployed by any one but a high ecclesiastical dignitary, might almost 
have been described as coarse. When it is taken to pieces, however, it 
is seen that there is in it much more of ‘ heedless rhetoric’ than of 
solid allegation. As to the weekly falsehoods of the Liberation press, 
the Canon ought to rejoice in them, for a lie has no legs, and if the 
society thus lends itself to habitual falsehood there is no need to fear 
either it or its work. But the charge, as the Canon must see himself, 
is a very serious one, and should not be made on slight grounds. It 
might overwhelm the leaders of the society with shame and confusion, 
did they not know how prone the clerical mind is to treat all differences 
as falsehoods. Thus Mr. Knox-Little, speaking of the assertion that the 
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Church of England does not hold the doctrine of the priesthood, 
coolly says: ‘If you cannot prove that, and I confidently defy you to 
prove so patent a falsehood.’ Mr. Knox-Little’s interpretation of the 
Prayer Book is that which most unprejudiced men will approve, but 
if some can give it another meaning, why denounce them as setting 
forth a falsehood? Falsehoods of this type the Canon may fancy that he 
can discover in the publications or speeches of the Liberation Society 
—for every assertion that Church property is national property, that 
the parochial graveyards are national burial-places, that the clergy are 
officials in a department of the State, may be so regarded. But, after 
all, these are points about which there is difference of opinion, and 
controversy ceases to be a fair discussion of opposing views if the 
champions on either side seek to brand their adversaries with the charge 
of falsehood. Ifthere are other falsehoods, especially such as ¢ horribly 
befoul’ not only things but persons dear to Churchmen, by all means 
let them be exposed. The Liberation Society will certainly either 
justify its statements or retract them, and make proper apology for 
its errors. 

The more definite charges in the accusation may be resolved into 
two—the first, the throwing open of the colleges, what Canon Curteis 
rhetorically calls ‘the ignorant confusion which for filthy lucre’s sake 
has involved our beautiful college~-homes of prayer and study in the 
general secularisation of the Universities.’ That is, translated into 
plainer terms, Nonconformists have not only secured their admission 
to the Universities, but have made good their right to fellowships and 
scholarships in the colleges. It must frankly be confessed that Dissenters 
have been guilty of this wickedness. Whether the result has been to 
desecrate the ‘ beautiful college-homes’ is a point about which there 
will probably be difference of opinion. The nation at large approves 
it as a tardy act of justice; and when a little more time has been 
allowed for the subsidence of feeling, it is possible that even the Canon 
may place it where he now places the abolition of Church Rates and 
University tests—among the righteous reforms which the State was 
competent to undertake. Nonconformists, however, have as little right 
to the exclusive credit belonging to it as to any reproach it may de- 
serve. It was the work of Liberal Churchmen, quite as much as it was 
theirs. It was a reform, in fact, the necessity for which approved 
itself to the lay mind generally, and it was carried to its present 
point, as it is sure to be ultimately completed, in the interests of 
literature almost as much as of religious freedom. 

But Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Bill is doubtless the gravest offence 
recited in this severe impeachment. It is the immediate reform of 
the time, and as the battle is raging round it there is the same feeling 
in relation to it which was shown about Church Rates when their 
abolition was the point under discussion, and, at an earlier period 
still, about the removal of the tests which debarred Dissenters from 
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the rights of citizenship. Every stage in the conflict has brought 
the assailants nearer to the citadel itself, and this may serve to 
account for any greater intensity of feeling which is now shown by 
the defenders. Of the irritation at present existing among the clergy, 
unfortunately, there can be no doubt, though it may be questioned 
whether on any previous occasion they had so little sympathy, even 
from their own laity. They have taken up the position of ‘ Irre- 
concilables,’ and if it were possible to accomplish anything by the 
strength of their protests and the severity of their denunciations, 
they might yet hope for victory. The Bishop of Lincoln, as has 
already been seen, holds the judgments of the Almighty im ter- 
rorem over the guilty nation, if it venture on the terrible impiety 
of allowing any service but that of the Holy Catholic Church of 
England to be used within its graveyards. Canon Ryle is so full of 
the wrong which would be done not only to the clergy but to those 
pious and God-fearing people the sextons and clerks, if they should 
have to listen to the words of a Dissenting service, that he omits no 
opportunity of unfolding his grief. And Canon Curteis waxes so 
vehement in his indignation at the prospect, that he scatters his angry 
words in reckless profusion, apparently without any thought as to the 
exact meaning he intends to convey. Were it possible to cross- 
examine on his excited phraseology, some valuable results might be 
reached. We should be curious to ascertain what is the exact sense 
he attaches to the statement that Dissenters wish to ‘ besmirch and 
desecrate the burial-grounds’ to the ‘ religious sentiments’ of Church- 
men, or to learn in what manner he expects these peaceful resting- 
places of the dead to be turned into ‘ Babels of confusion and discord.’ 
Dissenters are not foreign invaders, about whom nothing is known. 
Their habits and modes of life are sufficiently familiar to all who care 
to ascertain anything about them. They live and die, and are buried, 
even as Churchmen do, and their funeral rites are not mysteries, but 
are celebrated in the light of day, so that all the world may know 
their character. There are cemeteries in most of our large towns 
where their services are frequently conducted, and if they were ‘ Babels 
of confusion,’ or if their peace and tranquillity were disturbed in a 
way unknown in parochial grounds, the facts could be easily ascer- 
tained. But if there is nothing of the kind now, what possible 
reason can there be to suppose that as soon as Dissenters were ad- 
mitted into churchyards their first idea would be how to make them- 
selves disagreeable to Churchmen? The fears of the Canon have run 
away with his judgment and charity, and led him to draw a fancy 
picture which might well excite the indignation of his opponents 
were it not that it is so intensely grotesque as only to provoke their 
ridicule. Perhaps Dissenters ought to be angry, but in fact they are 
only amused. When rational arguments are advanced (and they are 
far from denying that the clergy have their own side), they will en- 
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deavour to meet them, but when they are met by these alarmist 
fancies there can be only one response—Solvuntur risu tabule. 

Possibly the Canon may say that his thoughts were running on 
the probable admission of unbelievers to perform services, which would 
necessarily be offensive to every Christian heart; but even so, this 
‘ high-falutin ’ style is as unwise as it is unfair to those against whom 
it is directed. It is not to be hastily assumed that unbelievers would 
make a funeral the occasion for an attack on the Christian faith, any 
more than it is to be supposed that Dissenters would convert it into 
a demonstration against the State Church. In all our controversies 
it is well to give one another credit for the same kind of feelings as 
we have ourselves, and to believe that our opponents would recoil from 
acts which would be abhorrent to our own hearts. In every party there 
will probably be some exceptions, but even rude and violent men are 
to some extent under the control of a public sentiment which would 
be extremely intolerant of any outrages such as some Churchmen 
seem to anticipate. Still, after all abatement, there would remain 
the possibility of interments with a non-Christian or anti-Christian 
service. The Canon is perfectly right when he says :— 

You cannot draw the line at ‘ orthodox Dissenters.’ You cannot exclude Jews 


or heathen. It is childish to think you can. Mr. Holyoake, the atheist, whose 
manly character none can impugn, sees that quite plainly, and utters it. If this 


bill [he says] is to recognise equality among persons of all opinions, I may one day 
speak at a churchyard grave where Ishould speak what I thought. Of course he 
would, and ali honour to him if he once gets there. 


It would be as uncandid to deny the truth of this as it would be 
unfair not to recognise that the clergy may very naturally deprecate 
such a contingency. A strong sentiment—which would be felt by 
Dissenters as well as Churchmen—rises up in rebellion against it. 
But sentiment is not always a safe guide, and certainly should not be 
allowed to override reason or justice. In the present case its de- 
mands will scarcely bear a very close scrutiny. Its actual recoil is 
from unbelief itself, not merely from the admission of unbelievers to 
churchyards. It is a very sad thing that the words of unbelief should 
be heard in a churchyard, but the real cause for sorrow is that there 
should be unbelievers to be laid there. If, indeed, the question be 
looked at fairly, it will be seen that there is far sadder desecration 
under the existing system than under that which Mr. Osborne Morgan 
proposes. For while there are unbelievers there must be some place 
of sepulture for them. The stoutest supporters of the exclusive 
claims of the clergy must grant not only that they must be buried 
when they die, but that their relatives have a right to demand the 
services of the clergyman of their parish at their interment, unless 
they die unbaptised or excommunicate. A pious, conscientious 
minister of Christ may, therefore, be compelled to read, the touching 
words of faith and hope, and even the strongest expregsions of joyous 
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confidence which the Burial Service contains, over the body of one 
whom he believes to have died in impenitence, who would, in fact, 
with his latest breath, have scoffed at the God to whom thanks are 
offered on his behalf, and the Gospel whose most precious assurances 
and hopes are recited as the pledge of his glorious immortality. 
That is, to put it in the terse words of the manly Bishop of Oxford, 
he may have to recite the three lies of the service when read at the 
grave of an unbeliever. Whether this be not a greater desecration 
than the permission to one who shared his unbelief to set forth 
what consolation he is able to find in his negations and doubts for 
the sorrows of the bereaved, unprejudiced minds may be left to 
judge. It is simply a question whether the purity of a human soul 
or the supposed sanctity of a bit of ground is the treasure to be most 
carefully guarded, for in the one case it is the clergyman, whereas in 
the other it is only the grave, which is desecrated. 

The extreme, indeed morbid, sensitiveness of the clergy about what 
they regard as a sacrilegious intrusion into ‘God’s acre,’ only makes 
it the more to be regretted that the burial-ground should have been 
chosen as the field on which to fight the battle of the Establishment. 
But the selection was made by the clergy themselves. It would have 
been infinitely better if the question of the right of the parishioners 
had been left to be settled by the decision on the broad issue of the 
State Church itself. It would doubtless have been so if the clergy 
had exercised such Christian courtesy towards Dissenting ministers as 
has been shown here and there by a few of their number, who have 
allowed Nonconformists to officiate at the grave of their friends. 
Had the clergy generally pursued such a policy, as sagacious as it 
would have been generous, the question of right would never have 
been raised apart from that of the Establishment itself. Nay, 
further, if the extreme men had not forced the subject on public 
attention by refusing burial to the unbaptised, it is doubtful whether 
it would ever have attained its present importance. There could 
hardly have been a greater error in tactics; but those who committed 
it must not attempt to shift the responsibility on to their adversaries, 
who have only accepted the challenge which they themselves gave. 
Ground more advantageous for Dissenters could not well have been 
taken, for it is just the point where they are strongest and Church- 
men are weakest. The defence is peculiarly difficult, for the injustice 
of a system which has appropriated the estate of the nation to the 
exclusive benefit of a section is nowhere more apparent. The attack 
could not well be more easy, for the assailants are close to their 
supports in public opinion and sympathy. Nonconformists could not 
be expected to decline such a contest, but they who really forced it 
on them have no good reason to reproach them with the unpleasant 
incidents that may arise out of it. 

Speaking of Lord Sidmouth’s Bill, Canon Curteis says :-— 
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It forms a good illustration how the Church’s cause may be imperilled and her 
good name be dragged in the mire by one headstrong man determining to stake every- 
thing on some untenable position and defending with the ‘artillery’ of David 
and Jonathan some crumbling ruin that one modern cannon shot brings hope- 
lessly to the ground. How often has a Churchman to say, ‘ O defend me from my 


friends!’ 


It is not at all impossible that the worthy Canon himself may have 
provoked this very exclamation from some of his associates. He has 
certainly described the action of the clergy relative to the Burials 
Bill exactly as it appears to multitudes of Churchmen. A majority 
of the House of Lords in favour of a Dissenting claim, and in 
opposition alike to the Ministry of the day, supposed to be absolute 
among the Peers, and to the great body of the clergy, is a pheno- 
menon whose significance it would be madness to underrate. But 
the only effect it seems hitherto to have produced is to make the 
clerical opposition more resolute and vehement than before. The utter 
hopelessness of its success for any length of time has only infused into 
it a new passion; and the clergy, regardless of every consideration of 
charity, of prudence, of the aversion which their conduct is producing 
in the minds of their most valuable supporters, of the peril in which 
they are placing interests which ought to be more precious in their 
estimation than any temporal advantages, raise on every possible 
occasion the cry of ‘no surrender,’ and brand every one who counsels 
a more peaceful policy, though he be their primate, as a traitor. 
Canon Ryle supplies one of the most melancholy illustrations of 
the intensity of this feeling. It might have been supposed that he 
would be fully alive to the internal perils with which the Church 
of England is menaced at present, and which surely involve possi- 
bilities, compared with which the loss of exclusive rights in church- 
yards is as the light dust of the balance. Anglican Protestantism 
is passing through a crisis more terrible than any it has had to 
meet since the days of Laud; and Canon Ryle, whether he chooses 
publicly to recognise it or not, cannot be insensible to the fact. Yet 
he, once known as the gallant defender of Protestant doctrine, forgets 
all its dangers in his desire to maintain the hold of the clergy upon 
the churchyards. It might almost seem as though he would be 
content to inter Protestantism in his parochial cemetery, provided he 
could thus set up a barrier over which Dissenters could not pass. 
That such a man should fall so far below the noblest memories of his 
life, be silent where he once would have spoken with all the boldness 
of an apostle, gently talk of innovations which have startled many 
who are not subject to religious panic as flirtations with Rome, and 
seem content to tolerate theological differences if he can secure 
union against the admission of Nonconformists to the churchyards, is 
little short of acalamity. The sight of Canon Carter, the champion of 
the confessional, as one of the favourites of the Congress, is surely 
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more ominous than the presence of any number of Dissenting 
ministers in burial-grounds. That Canon Ryle, of all men, should 
think otherwise, is as sad as it is strange; but the country will form 
its own opinion of this preference of the mere temporal accidents of 
an Establishment to the great interests of Protestantism and freedom. 

If it were not presumptuous to speak wisdom to them that are 
perfect, the Congress might be advised before next it deals with Non- 
conformists to take more pains to understand their principles, and 
especially to give them a little more credit for manliness and intelli- 
gence. The time spent in talk about absorbing them is simply 
wasted, and that talk would be regarded as insulting were it not 
evident that it is so largely the result of ignorance and the self-com- 
placenicy it induces. When a young man, without any special claim 
to speak, except that he has written a book in defence of an Esta- 
blishment whose fundamental principle all spiritual Churchmen re- 
pudiate, anticipates the time when the body of Nonconformity 
‘shall disappear, and its soul pass into the body of the Church, to the 
Church’s good,’ he trenches very closely upon insolence, but the 
puerility of such conceit disarms rational resentment. The hope of 
comprehending or wheedling Dissent is utterly futile ; and it is only 
marvellous that some men, otherwise so liberal and enlightened, 
should cling to it, and insist upon it somewhat offensively. Dissenters 
are not made of such stuff as might be supposed from Canon Ryle’s 
story of the Baptist minister who borrowed Chaucer from him, or Mr. 
Thomas Hughes’s account of the Northern town where Nonconformists 
declined to attend a Liberation meeting because of their respect for 
their vicar. Mr. Hughes is surely too manly himself to approve 
either of those who would thus sacrifice their principle to personal 
regard, or of him who would value and approve such a surrender. 
Let us rather accept Canon Curteis’s idea that this country has to deal 
with the great problem of the relation between Church and State, and 
that they are doing the nation and the Church the best service who, 
with proper consideration for those who differ from them, most 
earnestly and courageously maintain their own views, even though 
they be as unpopular as those of political Dissenters. 


J. Guinness Rogers. 
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THE MARSHALATE: 
A CHAPTER OF FRENCH HISTORY. 


May 1873—OctToser 1877. 


Tue elections of the 14th of October have opened a new chapter 
in the history of France. Whether Marshal MacMahon elects to 
submit to the national verdict, or to resign his office, or whether 
he has the evil courage to impose his will by force upon the French 
people, in any case the peculiar power he has wielded since the fall 
of M. Thiers must be replaced by something belonging to a different 
political order. The ‘ Marshalate,’ as it has been aptly named, was 
neither a pure Republican government nor a frank despotism. It 
was an attempt to evade the oppugnancy between parliamentary 
institutions and personal rule ; it was a compromise which no party 
in the State cordially accepted, and which was interpreted in 
different ways according to the diverse opinions of Frenchmen. 
It has come to an end in the clash of a struggle as momentous 
as any that France has witnessed since the overthrow of the Bour- 
bon Monarchy. Europe has watched its progress with the most 
painful anxiety. Nevertheless, though the issues are so grave, and 
the immediate consequences so obvious, it is not surprising that 
the political forces which have come into collision are imperfectly 
appreciated. A period of transition and of compromise is always a 
period of reserves, ambiguities, and confusions, and the history of 
France during the past four years has been so obscure and shifting, 
that it would be a reasonable matter for wonder if its undercurrents 
had been comprehended and remembered even by the most intelligent 
foreign observers. Yet if we would understand what has happened 
in France since the 16th of May, and what is likely to happen next 
month, it is necessary to trace back the tendencies of French parties 
and the ambitions of French statesmen through the maze of intrigue, 
passion, and illusion, the analysis of which is, it may be acknowledged, 
unattractive, but not by any means uninstructive. 

It may be useful, therefore, to disentangle from the complicated 
annals of the Marshalate the main threads of political interest. 
The _ of liberal opinion in France since the resignation of 


M. Thiers has been not less steady and rapid than it was during the __ 


provisotre established after the capitulation of Paris. But it has 
been so often and so ingeniously obstructed, that it is al by taking 
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a broad view of the whole field of advance that we can measure 
either the pace or the ground that has been gained. 


1. M. Turers AND THE MONARCHISTS. 


The armistice of the 28th of January, 1871, brought to one section 
of Frenchmen a gleam of hope for long unsatisfied ambitions. The 
Monarehical parties in France had for more than twenty years been 
excluded from power. The Legitimists were too proud to servea 
mushroom Empire ; the Orleanists waged an unceasing war against the 
outrage on the principles of constitutional government which Louis 
Napoleon’s rule was from the beginning and remained till the end. 
But they both knew well that when Imperialism broke down, it was 
neither the Comte de Chambord nor the Comte de Paris that would 
ascend the vacant throne. The Empire, it was evident, could be 
overthrown only by a popular movement, and no popular movement 
in the France of the present generation was likely to result in the 
recall of either the elder or the younger Bourbons. Patient Legiti- 
mists—of whom there were a few—and sagacious Orleanists—of 
whom there were many—recognised the fact, that the Republic 
must succeed the Empire, and they restricted their ambitions to a 
later opportunity. They argued that the Republic must break down, 
and that in sheer weariness and disgust the country would then return 
to the old Monarchy, reconciled with the claims of modern progress. 
Their chief anxiety was lest this chance should escape them through 
their family feuds. Ever since 1848, therefore, there have been 
Legitimists and Orleanists who dreamed of ‘the Fusion’ of the two 
branches of the Bourbons. In 1852 M. Thiers told Mr. Senior 
that the solution of the dynastic difficulty was to be found in the 
adoption of the Comte de Paris by Henri Cinq. But the exile of 
Frohsdorf is a true Bourbon, and he has consistently refused to accept 
any of those compromises which would have permitted the family 
of Louis Philippe to accept his headship. So when the Empire fell, 
and the Republic was dragged through the terrible ordeal of the war, 
the Monarchists were taken by surprise. Their opportunity, however, 
came sooner than they had expected. The Imperialists did not yet dare 
to lift their heads ; the Republicans were unable to come forward as 
the advocates of peace. The Convention signed by M. Jules Favre 
at Versailles on the 28th of January, stipulated (Article 2) that an 
Assembly should be at once convoked to decide the question of peace 
orwar. From this Assembly the Bonapartists were almost completely 
excluded, and the Republicans were hampered in their appeal to the 
electors by the vehemence with which M. Gambetta and some others 
advocated the war &@ outrance, a policy at the time denounced by M. 
Thiers as politique des fous furieux. The result was, that about 
two-thirds of the members of the Bordeaux Assembly were Legitimists 
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and Orleanists, wealthy men, known to be lovers of peace and order, 
and regarded as peculiarly fitted to negotiate an arrangement with a 
great monarchy like Germany. 

The Monarchists lost no time in fastening their grasp upon the 
power which had so unexpectedly passed into their hands. The age, 
the experience, the eminent services of M. Thiers had given him an 
undisputed claim to the highest place in the state, and the Monar- 
chists had no reason to believe that he would not join hands with 
them. However, the conclusion of peace was the first task before the 
Assembly, and the slow performance of the terms agreed upon gave the 
majority an excuse for remaining invested with power after their 
original ‘ mandate’ had been exhausted. In the scheme for the 
provisional constitution of the executive power, the Assembly was 
ingeniously styled dépositaire de Vautorité souveraine, and M. 
Thiers was formally confirmed as President en attendant qw’il soit 
statué sur les institutions de France. Starting from these admis- 
sions, they advanced to the preamble of the Rivet-Vitet Constitution 
(passed the 30th of August 1871, by 434 against 225 votes), which 
asserted for the Assembly ‘ the right to use the constituent power, an 
essential attribute of the sovereignty with which it is invested.’ The 
Monarchists thus out-numbering the Republicans by nearly two to one, 
and having no Bonapartist rivals in the Assembly, might hope to 
arrange a Restoration as soon as they had disposed of their disputes 
among themselves. The Pacte de Bordeaua, to which M. Thiers 
had given his approval in March, protected the majority from any 
sudden attack. It was stipulated that, while the work of reorganising 
the administration was being carried out, it was the duty of all parties, 
to quote the words of M. Thiers, ‘de n’en tromper aucun, de ne pas nous 
conduire de maniére 4 préparer 4 votre insu une solution exclusive qui 
désolerait les autres partis.’ This understanding gave the Monarchists 
a chance of patching up ‘the Fusion’ at last, and of then using their 
majority to restore Henri Cinq, with or without a Charter. 

While M. Thiers was occupied with the task of paying off the 
German indemnity, and reconstructing the fabric of government 
which had been shattered by war and revolution, the majority in the 
Assembly were vainly endeavouring to bring the Comte de Chambord 
to some declaration which would enable them to present him to 
France as a constitutional sovereign. But Henry Cinq opposed to 
these efforts an unyielding resolution. He would never, he said, 
become ‘the legitimate king of the Revolution;’ he would never 
consent to substitute the tricolour for the white flae. He even 
rebuked ‘ the hours lost in seeking barren combinations.’ In fact at 
the close of the first year of the Assembly’s authority, the prospects of 
a Restoration seemed as distant as ever. The Bonapartists began to 
pluck up courage and to creep out of their obscurity. The partial 
elections showed that the tide of public feeling had turned in favour 
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of the Republicans. The Monarchists had gained nothing, except 
the expulsion of most of the Republican officials from their places, and 
the reinstatement of great numbers who had served the Empire and 
were still attached to Imperialism. 

In the meantime M. Thiers had shown a disposition to separate 
himself from the majority. M. Casimir Périer, son of the minister of 
Louis Philippe, and one of the chiefs of the Left Centre, was brought 
into the cabinet (October 11, 1871), and he lost no time in de- 
claring that he regarded the Republic as ‘the only possible govern- 
ment.’ In January 1872 M. Thiers pronounced himself in favour of 
the transfer of the legislature to Paris, a change most distasteful to 
the Right. He was beaten, and his defeat was probably due to the 
emphasis with which a month earlier he had insisted on the necessity 
of giving the Republic a fair trial. The Monarchists shrank from 
the essai loyal, and their smothered anger against M. Thiers soon 
began to produce important consequences. A controversy between 
the President and the Assembly upon the question of protective 
duties led (January 19, 1872) to M. Thiers’s first resignation, which 
however he withdrew in deference to the almost unanimous appeal 
of all parties. But the majority now saw that by choosing their own 
time and driving M. Thiers into a corner they could again compel 
him to quit his place. Indeed, M. Thiers showed a fatal inclination 
to press the majority with threats of resignation, and in this way he 
carried his point when the period of military service was being 
debated in June 1872. It may be doubted whether M. Thiers ever 
sincerely accepted the attitude of deference towards a parliamentary 
majority which a constitutional ruler ought to assume, but it must be 
remembered that he did not possess the power of dissolution with 
which a4 constitutional king or minister can at any time secure an 
appeal to the country. 

By the middle of 1872 it had become evident to the Monarchists 
that M. Thiers must either be subjugated or driven from power. 
The progress of Bonapartism alarmed Legitimists and Orleanists 
alike, and convinced them that further delays would be dangerous. 
Nearly all the by-elections went in favour of the Republicans; but 
some Bonapartists were elected, among them M. Rouher, and a brisk 
Imperialist propaganda was begun by secret committees established 
throughout France. The majority sent a deputation of nine 
members to the President to demand that thenceforward he should 
choose all his ministers from the ranks of the Right, but M. Thiers 
refused to give any such engagement. There was no formal rupture ; 
but it was felt on both sides that if the Monarchy was to be restored, it 
would be in despite of, and not with the aid of, the President. The 
immediate attack, however, was postponed, because precisely at this 
time the government achieved its most brilliant financial success in 
raising the loan of three milliards (120 millions sterling), the sub- 
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scriptions offered amounting to 41 milliards, or more than twice 
the national debt of the United Kingdom. The moment was not 
opportune for assailing M. Thiers. Yet some malcontents ventured 
to assert, that if there were a Monarchy in France there would be no 
need of a heavy expenditure upon the army. 

In November 1872, M. Thiers took another step away from the 
Right. He said, in his message to the Assembly: ‘ The Republic is 
the legal government of the country ; to desire anything else would 
be a new revolution and the most formidable of all;’ and he urged 
the necessity of proceeding without delay to the work of giving the 
Republic ‘that conservative force with which it cannot dispense.’ 
This was M. Thiers’s gage of battle. He declared that the restoration 
of national vigour, order, and confidence was complete, as the success 
of the loan had proved, and that therefore the time had come to set 
aside the Pact of Bordeaux, and to give France a definitive form of 
government. ‘the majority accepted the challenge. A Commission 
was appointed to draw up an answer to the message, and M. Thiers 
was invited to give ‘explanations.’ He was very frank; he said: 
‘My conviction is that monarchy is impossible, for there are three 
dynasties competing for a single throne. The Pact of Bordeaux has 
been torn in pieces by all parties. . . . Everyone feels the necessity 
of getting rid of the provisoire. But he added that he did not pre- 
sume to dictate the form of constitutional changes which were indis- 
pensable. The Right, after secret consultations, determined to strike 
at M. Thiers by a law defining the responsibility of ministers. By 
this they hoped not only to compel M. Thiers to take his ministers 
from the majority, but to exclude him from the tribune. These 
aims were apparent in a report read by M. Batbie. M. Thiers, 
through M. Dufaure, resisted, and again urged the importance of 
‘defining’ the government. On M. Dufaure’s motion a vote of con- 
fidence was taken, which gave M. Thiers only a majority of 37. 
The subject of ministerial responsibility and of the distribution of 
power in the State was referred to a Commission of Thirty, of whom 
nearly two-thirds belonged to the Right. 

The Republicans had begun a movement for a dissolution, which 
quickened the apprehensions of the Monarchists. The latter, while 
they endeavoured to gain time by prolonging the deliberations of the 
Commission of Thirty, approached the Comte de Chambord with new 
Fusionist schemes. But Henri Cinq was immovable; he wrote 
(February 5, 1873), ‘I have neither sacrifices to make nor conditions 
to accept. I expect little from the cleverness of men and much from 
the justice of God.’ The majority returned, therefore, to their 
schemes for diminishing the influence of the President. M. Thiers 
did not oppose them on personal points, content to find them moving, 
however slowly, towards the organisation of the government and the 
But the passions of all parties were now unchained. 
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The session of 1873 was discredited by some riotous scenes, one of 
which ended in M. Grévy’s resignation of his presidency of the 
Assembly, and some scandalous combinations, as when the Legiti- 
mists, on March 29, voted for the readmission of the Bonaparte 
family to the rights of citizenship. 


2. Tur 24TH oF May anp tue Marsa. 


After two years of half-concealed strife, the Conservative majority 
in the Assembly had at length determined to measure its strength 
with M. Thiers. The declarations of the latter in favour of the 
Republic, the electoral victories of the Republicans, the pledges 
which the Assembly itself had given by the law of the 13th of March 
to proceed at once with the constitutional debates, admonished the 
Monarchist leaders that they had no time to lose. Unprepared as 
they were with any definite scheme which would satisfy at once the 
Legitimists and Orleanists, they hoped so to retard the progress of 
events, when M. Thiers was once driven from power, that a Restor- 
ation could be safely and quietly arranged. It is true that there was 
a section of the majority—the Imperialists, who had steadily grown 
in numbers and influence—to whom the plans entertained by ‘the 
party of the Dukes ’—the Orleanists and constitutional Legitimists led 
by the Dues de Broglie, d’Audiffret-Pasquier and Decazes—could not 
be satisfactory. Yet it was necessary to secure the adhesion of the 
Imperialists not only to strengthen the majority in the Chamber, but 
to make sure of the army and the civil administration. For many 
military commanders and civil officials had Imperialist connections, 
and M. Thiers, in his anxiety to separate himself from Radicalism, 
had given little substantial power to the Republicans. The alliance 
with the Bonapartists was concluded early in the spring of 1873, 
when M. Raoul Duval become Secretary to the Commission of 
Thirty, of which the Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier was the president, and 
M. Batbie, famous for his invention of the phrase gouvernement de 
combat, the ‘ reporter.’ 

The coalition only awaited a pretext, which was not long wanting. 
The Extreme Left had been for some time discontented with M. Thiers’s 
concessions to the majority, and had especially revolted against the 
severe treatment of the municipality of Lyons which, proposed by the 
Right, had been accepted by the government. A vacancy in the 
representation of Paris was to be filled on the 27th of April. The minis- 
terial candidate was M. de Rémusat, Minister of Foreign Affairs, the 
personal friend of M. Thiers, a distinguished man of letters, and an 
old Orleanist converted to the Republic by the logic of events. As 
‘un avertissement 4 M. Thiers’ the Radicals put forward M. Barodet, 
Mayor of Lyons, a politician of extreme opinions. The Right, en- 
chanted at the split among the Republicans, brought forward Colonel 
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Stoffel, an avowed Bonapartist, not with any hope of gaining a 
majority, but with the intent to proclaim the Conservative coalition. 
M. Barodet was successful, obtaining 185,000 votes, while M. de 
Rémusat had 135,000, and Colonel Stoffel 27,000. A fortnight 
later M. Rane, for some time a member of the Commune, was elected 
in the Rhone. 

These ‘ Radical’ victories afforded a casus belli. M. Thiers at 
once made ready for the conflict. On the 17th of May, he ‘ modified ’ 
his cabinet, getting rid of M. de Goulard, representing the Right, and 
of M. Jules Simon, representing the Left. The new Ministers were 
MM. Casimir Périer, Waddington, and Béranger, all Left Centre 
politicians, hostile to Radicalism, but also pledged to the Republic. 
Upon this ground the Right were ready to deliver battle. They 
closed up the ranks of the coalition; they ascertained that if M. 
Thiers were forced to resign, Marshal MacMahon would be willing to 
accept the vacant place, and then their newspapers opened fire un- 
sparingly upon the government. M. Thiers had been beaten in the 
Paris election, yet the whole blame of the Radical victory was cast 
upon him. Those who used to name him ‘Villustre homme détat,’ 
now spurned him as ‘le sinistre vieillard.’ 

The Assembly met on the 19th of May, and M. Buffet, who had suc- 
ceeded M. Grévy as President, read out a motion, signed by more than 
300 deputies, affirming that ‘the gravity of the situation demanded a 
cabinet at the head of affairs which by its firmness should reassure the 
country, and insisting upon the necessity of ‘ a resolutely conservative 
policy.’ The debate was remitted to the 23rd, when the Duc de Broglie 
led the attack upon M. Thiers. M. Dufaure, the most conservative pro- 
bably of the Ministers, offereda feeble defence. But M. Thiers demanded 
a hearing in his own cause, which the Right could not refuse to accord. 
The decision, however, was predetermined. M. Target, at the head of 
fifteen members of the Left Centre, announced that his ‘groupe’ would 
vote for the motion of M. Ernoul, a conspicuous ‘ clerical,’ affirming 
that ‘ the ministerial modifications had not given conservative interests 
the satisfaction that might have been expected.’ With the aid of 
the ‘groupe Target,’ the Monarchists—Legitimists, Orleanists, and 
Bonapartists—rejected the order of the day proposed by the Ministry, 
by 362 against 348 votes. It was not a glorious victory, but it was 
sufficient. The same evening M. Thiers sent in his resignation, 
which was accepted by 362 votes against 331. Without an adjourn- 
ment, the majority elected Marshal MacMahon by 390 votes, the 
Republicans abstaining en masse. At eleven o’clock at night M. 
Buffet, in the name of the Assembly, waited on the Marshal and secured 
his formal acceptance. The fact was announced to the Chamber a 
few minutes after midnight. The Journal Offciel of the next day 
(May 25) published an address from the Marshal in which he pro- 
mised ‘the re-establishment of moral order,’ and pledged ‘ the word 
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of an honest man and a soldier ’ that, ‘ with the aid of the Assembly, 
he would maintain internal peace and the principles on which society 
rests.’ The same day the list of the new Ministry, prepared: before- 
hand, like the Marshal’s nomination, was made public. The Orleanists 
—MM. de Broglie, Beulé, Batbie—had the greater number of places, 
but M. Ernoul (Legitimist) became Keeper of the Seals and M. 
Magne (Bonapartist) Minister of Finances. This was M. Batbie’s 
gouvernement de combat. 

It is certain that if M. Thiers had been driven from power some 
months before, the choice of his successor would have dismayed and 
disgusted France. Down to the end of 1872, Marshal MacMahon 
was known to Frenchmen asa brave but unlucky soldier. In the 
Crimea he had displayed more valour than skill, and his strategy in 
the Italian campaign had been severely criticised. His earlier de- 
feats in the war of 1870 would have cast upon him a serious responsi- 
bility, if they had not been forgotten in the more ruinous collapse of 
Sedan. And at Sedan, it was believed, MacMahon’s will had been 
overruled by the Emperor’s political fears. Wounded and a captive, 
he came to represent in the eyes of Frenchmen the gallantry and the 
misfortunes of France. On his return from Germany he was entrusted 
with the highest command and with tlh task of reorganising the army. 
But no glory, no popular enthusiasm ;vathered around his name. In 
civil affairs he was simply unknown. He had held a seat in the Senate 
under the Empire, and on one occasion he had courageously opposed, 
as a few remembered, an oppressive law. There was no one, however, 
ready to affirm that the Marshal knew anything more of political 
conduct and constitutional principles than one of his own orderlies. 
But when the majority found M. Thiers determined to keep the 
question of organising the Republic before the country, they turned 
to Marshal MacMahon, and set their journals to extol the Marshal’s 
merits, while they vilified the ‘ sinistre vieillard.’ After six months 
of assiduous trumpet-blowing, there was something approaching to an 
admission on the part of France that Marshal MacMahon was a great 
man. At any rate he had the army, it was believed, ‘ well in hand,’ 
and his assurances that he would keep the peace were received by 
France, in her alarm and fatigue, with a sort of acquiescence. 


3. Tue Duc pr BroGuie AND THE FUSION. 


Marshal MacMahon being unfit himself to exercise political power, 
the greatest influence in the State fell into the hands of the Due de 
Broglie. This son of Louis Philippe’s Liberal minister, trained in 
the school of M. Guizot and posing at an early age as the defender of 
Constitutions and Parliaments in the Revue des Dewx Mondes, had 
been regarded under the Empire as a deadly enemy of despotism in 
all its forms. But when his mastery of the arts of intrigue had 
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organised the coalition which gave him power, and when he found 
that the country was unwilling to follow the path he had chosen, he 
quickly cast behind him his constitutional doctrines. So carefully had 
he studied the practices of the Empire in attacking them, that he 
was well fitted to use them when the time came. The Duc de Broglie 
had persuaded himself that the Orleanists, though having less support 
in the country than either the Legitimists or the Bonapartists, could 
step upon the heads of the others to a supremacy preserved by skilful 
management of men. The larger operations of politics did not attract 
him, but supposing it were possible to restore the pays légal, the re- 
stricted suffrage, of Louis Philippe’s reign, he was justified in believ- 
ing in the results his cleverness might achieve. 

The Monarchist coalition had thus gained their first point ; they 
had the command of the army, the civil bureaucracy, the magistracy, 
and the Assembly. With such means, a Restoration might be accom- 
plished. No opposition was to be feared from the Marshal who had long 
served an Empire, who was an ardent Catholic, and who probably 
would accept with grateful joy the office of Constable or Lieutenant- 
General of the Kingdom from its Legitimate King. The officers of the 
army, the judges, the civil servants, were ‘made sure’ by a rapid 
process of purgation. Scarcely a single person holding Republican 
opinions was retained in the service of the State three months after the 
eventful 24th of May. But the Assembly remained and ‘ the King ’— 
two immense obstacies to any solution. The majority in the Assembly 
was the work of the Coalition, and among its members many Legi- 
timists and the whole of the Bonapartists were jealous of the Orleanist 
success. The Bonapartists might perhaps be neglected, for the party 
in power always attracts fresh support, and the Government spared no 
pains to draw over to itself some members of the Left Centre. But 
the Legitimists could not be dealt with so cavalierly. For them the 
approval—the advent even of the Comte de Chambord—was an indis- 
pensable requirement. On the other hand, the Orleanists could not 
accept the Comte de Chambord except as a Constitutional King. To 
keep together a Parliamentary majority, and to ‘ bring out’ the Comte 
de Chambord as a Constitutional King, were tasks worthy even of the 
Due de Broglie’s unmatched skill as a ‘ lobbyist.’ 

During the Parliamentary recess the Monarchical chiefs set to work 
with extraordinary zeal to patch up ‘the Fusion” In August they 
triumphed over the scruples of the Comte de Paris, and sent that in- 
telligent and amiable prince to Frohsdorf, to recognise, in so many 
words, his cousin of the elder branch as ‘the sole representative of 
the monarchical principle in France.’ This submission went far be- 
yond the views of the Orleanist party, and it could only have been 
condoned by an understanding with Henri Cinq which would content 
the Constitutionalists and make an alliance with the Centre gauche 
possible. But neither the Comte de Paris nor those who prompted 
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him had made any terms, and the Liberal Monarchists found it neces- 
sary at once to protest. They insisted on knowing whether the Comte 
de Chambord would give constitutional guarantees or not. The Right 
could not refuse an answer, and delegates were sent to Frohsdorf to 
obtain ‘ explanations’ on the subject of a Charter and ‘the flag.’ They 
brought back ambiguous utterances, which failed to produce calm. 
The Monarchists had appointed a Committee of Nine, one of whom, 
the Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier, told his friends that Marshal MacMahon 
had given him this warning: ‘ If, said the Marshal, ‘ the white flag 
were raised against the tricolour, the chassepots would go off of them- 
selves, and I could not answer either for order in the streets or for 
discipline in the army.’ The Committee of Nine, in alarm, despatched 
another envoy, M. Chesnelong, to Frohsdorf, who obtained an assur- 
ance that the Comte de Chambord would leave the question of the flag 
to be determined in concert with the Assembly after his return to 
France. The Monarchists confidently proclaimed that ‘the Restora- 
tion was made.’ But it soon appeared that the Comte was appalled 
by the Liberal interpretation placed upon his conversation with M. 
Chesnelong. He would not, in spite ofall entreaties, remain silent. On 
the 27th of October, 1873, he published a letter from Salzburg, in which 
he protested against the pressure and the misunderstandings of which 
he was the victim. Never would he become a revolutionary (i.e. con- 
stitutional) king; never would he sacrifice his honour to the exigences 
of parties; never would he disclaim ‘ the standard of Arques and Ivry.’ 
‘ My person is nothing,’ he said, ‘ my principle is everything: I am 
the indispensable pilot, the only one capable of guiding the vessel 
into port, because for this I have a mission and authority.’ This letter 
demolished the work of the king-makers. The Orleanist princes re- 
fused to accept any compromise to which the ‘ head of the family’ was 
not a party. 

There still remained, however, an expedient at which the Duc de 
Broglie grasped eagerly—the prolongation of Marshal MacMahon’s 
power, not as a Republican President, but as a Chief of the Executive 
personally trusted. When the Chamber reassembled (November 5), the 
Marshal himself was put forward by his Ministers to suggest that while, 
on the one hand, the establishment of a definitive form of government 
‘presented grave difficulties, on the other hand, the central power 
needed at once stability and extended authority. The Duc de Broglie’s 
ministry, which lasted nearly twelve months, was occupied during the 
first half with the abortive scheme of Restoration, and during the 
second with securing a prolonged dictatorship for Marshal Mac Mahon. 


4, ConstiTuTION-MAKING. 


The Legitimists were naturally angered by the dispersion of the 
hopes they had cherished for months; but, on the other hand, the 
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Bonapartists saw in the consolidation of the Marshal’s personal power 
a new encouragement. The latter were no more ready than the Duc 
de Broglie and his Orleanist friends to appeal to the country on 
behalf of their own candidate ; the Prince Imperial was too young; 
the history of 1870 had not yet been forgotten. Nothing could be 
more satisfactory to the Bonapartists than the Duc de Broglie’s efforts 
to establish Marshal MacMahon in authority as a watchful enemy of 
‘Radicalism.’ They knew that a reactionary administration would be 
compelled, whatever its own leanings, to use the instruments which 
the Empire had provided. 

The prolongation of the Marshal’s authority was instantly sub- 
mitted to the Assembly on its meeting in November. The Right 
proposed a term of ten years, the Left a term of five years; finally a 
seven years’ term was accepted as a compromise. The title of Presi- 
dent of the Republic was confirmed. The ‘ Septennate’ thus estab- 
lished was supported by a majority of 383 members, including several 
of the Left Centre, but excluding a band of malcontent Legitimists. 
The greater number of its supporters hoped to make it the cover for 
schemes of an Orleanist or Bonapartist restoration; others were 
attracted to it by the mere promise of stability; a few were, or 
professed to be, satisfied with the mention of the Republic by name. 
A new majority, therefore, was substituted for the majority of the 
24th of May, and the Cabinet was modified to suit the change. 
MM. Ernoul and Labouillerie, Legitimists, resigned, and the Duc 
Decazes took office as Foreign Minister on the express stipulation that 
all ‘ manifestations,’ whether Legitimist or Orleanist, Bonapartist or 
Radical, should be kept down. The Duc de Broglie still remained 
Premier, and took to himself the portfolio of the Interior. The 
Ministry had thus become pure Right Centre with a slight leaning 
to the Left Centre, and with a careful repression of Orleanist hopes. 
The anger of the Legitimists was unrestrained, but for the time they 
were powerless. 

Another Commission of Thirty, however, was immediately nomi- 
nated to draw up the constitutional laws, and in this body the 
Legitimists were strong. Their proceedings showed a disposition to 
delay the organisation of the ‘ public powers’ and to jeopardise the 
stability of which the authors of the Septennate had boasted. The 
Due de Broglie devoted his attention more especially to the extirpa- 
tion of those local liberties of which he had been the champien 
under the Empire. The nomination of mayors and deputy-mayors 
was transferred to the Government by the law of January 15, 1874. 
The changes which followed were all unfavourable to the Repub- 
lic. Nevertheless the Republicans began to show a disposition to 
accept the Septennate as bound up with the Republic, and the Duc 
de Broglie, by his ambiguities and vacillations, holding fast to no- 
thing except the necessity of keeping the Marshal in power, became the 
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mark for criticism from all sides. The first attack was opened by of the 
the Bonapartists. M. Rouher published a manifesto declaring that the made 
Septennate was a truce of parties, but adding that when the day jealou 
came for an ‘ appeal to the people’ (i.e. a plébiscite) there would only to aclo 
be two rivals—the Republic and the Empire. The Ministry retorted this v 
with two strong circulars, prohibiting the civil functionaries and they ¢ 
officers of the army from taking a part in the celebration of the Prince resign 
Imperial’s birthday. The most striking effect of the Bonapartist resolv 
movement was to induce the Government to make overtures to the the co 
Left Centre, which, however, bore no fruit. The Legitimists, on the carry 
other hand, lost no time in declaring that they considered the Septen- upon t 
nate no bar to a Restoration. The Marshal, they said, will never oppose month: 
his historic words, spoken in the Malakoff, ‘ J’y suis, j’y reste,’ to the say the 
summons of Henri Cing. It was clear that, though the Broglie result, 
ministry could on a critical occasion still command the votes of the MM. V 
coalition, the Legitimists and the Bonapartists had become insecure if not « 
allies, The discontent grew to a head rapidly, and the 16th of May, cation. 
not quite a year after the overthrow of M. Thiers, the Duc de Broglie and the 
was defeated upon the question whether the Electoral Bill should take out resi 
precedence of the Municipal Bill. He was defeated, as he had tri- of the ] 
umphed in the previous year, by a coalition. The three groups of the Ma 
the Left were joined by fifty-two Legitimists and eighteen Bonapart- among | 
ists in hurling him from power. Tot 
The Duke had, it was admitted, become the most unpopular the cau 
minister that France had known since the days of Prince Polignac. majorit} 
His craft had overreached itself in every direction, and he found no § powerfw’ 
party that would thoroughly trust him. The result of his painful shades ] 
labours, first to restore the House of Orleans, and then to establish driven t 
the Marshalate as a non-Republican government, was what M. Rouher § lished t; 
had predicted: the Republic and the Empire were left practically J the Sept 
alone in the political field. During the ministry of the Duc de § was a « 
Broglie, and down to December, 1874, twenty-one Republicans gained ff might pl 
seats and six Bonapartists ; not one Royalist. A restoration of the § that he y 
Bourbons in either line was never more hopeless than in 1874. his powe 
No Parliamentary party could be found to undertake the respon- § ception ¢ 
sibilities under which the Duc de Broglie had fallen, and no coalition J But the 
was for the moment possible. Marshal MacMahon accordingly formed § share of 
what was called a business Cabinet under the War Minister, General J with the 
de Cissey ; but the influence of the Duc de Broglie was known to be Still 4 
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still powerful both with the Ministers and the Marshal. 
Marshal-] 


The Commission of Thirty continued to waste time in barren 








controversies, until in 1875 the Marshal, losing patience, held several J him from 
conferences of *‘ Moderates’ at the Elysée. In these it became evident J be power 
that the ‘ impersonal Septennate’ would never be accepted by the Left § policy. 
Centre, and the hostility of the Legitimists being already known, the J Republica 








subject was apparently forced into an impasse. Under the influence J the Senat¢ 
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of the Duc. de. Broglie the Marshal, in his message to the Assembly, 
made .a:-final. attempt to carry the Right Centre policy, but the 
jealousy ef Orleanist designs was too strong, and the Chamber refused 
to adopt ithe course recommended in the message. The Republicans on 
this vote again were aided by the Legitimists and Bonapartists, but 
they could not count on a working majority, and when the Ministers 
resigned, no one could be found to take their places. The Marshal 
resolved to maintain them in power until the close of the debates on 
the constitutional laws, which at last the Chamber was prepared to 
earry through. It is unnecessary to follow the complicated discussions 
upon the ‘ Public Powers bill’ and on the ‘ Senate bill,’ in which the 
months of January and February, 1875, were spent. It is enough to 
say that the ideas of the Left Centre most powerfully influenced the 
result, and that a considerable contingent of the Right Centre, led by 
MM. Wallon and Lavergne, co-operated with them. The Constitution, 
if not expressly establishing the Republic, did so by a clear impli- 
cation. The Right Centre, including the Due de Broglie himself 
and the Princes of the Orleans family, reluctantly yielded, though with- 
out resigning the hope of renewing the battle another day. The triumph 
of the Left Centre was for the time complete, and it was evident that 
the Marshal could not decline to choose some at least of his Ministers 
among its members. 

To this point, then, had the Duc de Broglie’s policy conducted 
the cause, or causes, he had championed. The Anti-Republican 
majority was broken up; the Left Centre had become the most 
powerful and compact force in the State; the Republicans of all 
shades had been forced into union; the Right Centre had been 
driven to give an unwilling support to arrangements which estab- 
lished the Republic; Marshal MacMahon had unexpectedly taken 
the Septennate wu sériewx, and was fast coming to believe that he, too, 
was a *Providential man.’ Whatever interpretation the Marshal 
might place upon the Republican constitution—and it was certain 
that he would not construe it in a Liberal sense—the continuance of 
his power familiarised France and her neighbours with the con- 
ception of the Republic as an orderly and established government. 
But the control of the ‘political machine’ had given the largest 
share of permanent power to men whose ambitions were bound up 
with the hopes of the Empire. 

Still the Duc de Broglie had some ground for hoping that he 
might retrieve his failing fortunes. His personal influence over the 
Marshal- President was great, and though his unpopularity prevented 
him from taking office, he might hope that his voice would always 
be powerful in choosing the new Ministers and directing their 
policy. He trusted in the skill of the Government agents to hold the 
Republicans in check at the general election. Finally, he regarded 
the Senate, one-fourth of the members of which were to be chosen by 
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the moribund Assembly, and the rest by electoral colleges drawn from 
the councils of departments, arrondissements, and municipalities, 
as a stronghold of the peculiar Conservatism which he professed, 
M. Gambetta, in a famous speech at Belleville, pointed out that this 
view was unsound, and that the Senate might be considered as a de- 
mocratic institution-—‘ a grand Council of the Communes of France.’ 


M. Bourret AND THE DISSOLUTION. 


In March, 1875, the Marshal reorganised his Cabinet to fit in 
with the new constitution and the increasing strength of the Left. 
After prolonged negotiations M. Buffet, the President of the Assembly, 
accepted the Premiership with the portfolio of the Interior. M. 
Buffet had certainly shown no favour towards the Left during the two 
years’ hot debating over which he had severely ruled ; he had been a 
minister of the Empire, he had shared in the dreams of the Fusionists. 
But it was believed that he had rallied sincerely to the constitution, 
and he was known to be a strong man, who could, if he pleased, keep 
down the intrigues of the Bonapartists, and who could steadily guide 
the vacillating temper of Marshal MacMahon. The Left were on 
the whole satisfied with the choice of M. Buffet, especially as he 
brought into the Cabinet with him three Conservative Republicans, 
MM. Dufaure, Léon Say, and Wallon. It was with great reluctance 
that the Marshal, who had repeatedly declared that he was a Con- 
servative, and would act only with and through Conservatives, 
consented to this ‘capitulation.’ It was, however, inevitable, unless 
the restraints of the Parliamentary system were to be wholly thrown 
off. The majority of the 24th of May no longer existed. The 
Legitimists and the Bonapartists were openly hostile to the Consti- 
tution, and neither one section nor the other commanded strength 
enough in the Assembly to maintain a Cabinet in power for a single 
week. The Right Centre, which had formed the flower of the Due 
de Broglie’s scattered army, had partly drifted into the Legitimist 
and Bonapartist ranks, and partly had crystallised into a new party, 
the Constitutionalists, ready to support with the Left a Buffet 
ministry, but incapable, like the others, of undertaking any exclusive 
responsibility. The Ministers, therefore, could not dispense with the 
good will of the Left, and this, at the time, was to be obtained by 
very moderate concessions. For though the number of the Re- 
publicans had been steadily augmented by the results of the bye- 
elections, they were still unable to hold their ground against 4 
‘ fortuitous concourse’ of the fractions of the Right except with the 
aid of the Constitutionalists. By putting the Left Centre forward as 
the representatives of Republican opinions, the moderate and extreme 
Left avoided the risk of alarming the Constitutionalists. Unfor- 
tunately there was a small group of irreconcilables—M. Madier de 
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Montjau, M. Naquet, M. Ordinaire—who were mischievously in- 
genious in giving the Government, the Constitutionalists, and the 
Left Centre reasons or pretexts for alarm. 

The new Ministry had to clear the way for the dissolution by the 
enactment of a great number of indispensable supplementary laws. 
The electoral question, the definition of the powers of the Senate 
and Lower House, the control of the press, had all to be settled 
before the appeal to the country. But their progress was delayed by 
the line of policy which M. Buffet adopted. He seemed pained and 
ashamed at having allied himself with the Left, and he lost no 
opportunity of telling the Assembly his real opinions. He was 
jealous, it was said, of the vast though quiet influence which M. 
Thiers wielded over and through the Left Centre, and which was 
increasing every day. He was dismayed at the disappearance of the 
Right Centre as a party, and was resolved to reconstitute it. He 
announced his intention of governing with a vigorous conservative 
policy ; he refused to join in the sharp condemnation which the Left 
wished to pass upon the conduct of the Bonapartists; finally, he 
used all his efforts to diminish the advantages which the Republicans 
seemed likely to obtain at the general election. He procured the partial 
disfranchisement of the French colonies, always Republican ; he insisted 
on obtaining a stringent Press law in consideration of his surrendering 
the powers of the ‘ state of siege.’ But the most remarkable ag- 
gression was upon the scrutin de liste, the system of voting for all 
the members of a department together, for which M. Buffet, aided 
by M. Dufaure, wished to substitute the scrutin d arrondissement, or 
‘unicorn’ constituencies. The Left feared the latter system, because 
it gave excessive power to local and official influences; and the 
contest was a sharp one, though the Republicans had forced themselves 
to endure much from M. Buffet, and the Liberal Ministers had kept 
their seats in the Cabinet. But the struggle was chiefly important 
as showing M. Buffet’s unexpected success in rallying a Conservative 
majority. The Left Centre, in defending the scrutin de liste, found 
itself deserted by the Lavergne-Wallon ‘Constitutionalists,’ and by 
some of its own members, including the Liberal Ministers. To 
overwhelm them, the whole of the conservative sections combined. 
It was rumoured that if, notwithstanding, the Left should triumph, 
the Marshal would abandon his efforts at conciliation, and would take 
a Broglie-Fourtou Cabinet, as he did a year and a half later. M. 
Buffet triumphed by 357 against 326 votes. 

The blow was a severe one for the Left, especially as it had been 
provoked by the imprudent violence with which M. Gambetta had 
attacked the ministry and the Moderate Right. But it proved the 
tuin of M. Buffet and the Right Centre. The latter believed that the 
opportunity they had missed in 1873 had returned, and became im- 
patient to use their power. The election of the seventy-five life senators 
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by the Assembly gave them an apparent chance of gathering in the 
fruits of victory. The Left proposed that a list should be selected, 
taken in fair proportions from the various parties which had voted for 
the Constitution. The Right refused, and the Left was thus driven to 
fight & owtrance. Eleven Legitimists, headed by M. de la Rochette, 
the personal friend of the Comte de Chambord, offered their votes to 
the Left, provided they were themselves placed upon the Liberal list. 
This was agreed to, and the result of the ballots showed that several 
Bonapartists, though without any similar agreement, must have voted 
with the Republicans. The fact was that the success of the Right 
Centre had alarmed both Frohsdorf and Chiselhurst, and at any cost 
the recrudescence of Orleanism was to be forced back. 

The seventy-five life senators were thus distributed : fifty belonged 
to the three constitutional divisions of the Left, seven were Lavergne 
liberals, and ten Ultra-Legitimists who had voted with the Left. 
The Legitimists adhering to M. Buffet, the Bonapartists and the 
Right Centre had only eight seats, three of which the Left Centre had 
conceded to the Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier, General de Cissey, and M. 
Wallon. M. Buffet and the Duc de Broglie were among the van- 
quished. But the former at least was not disheartened; before the 
final adjournment of the Assembly, which was fixed for the end of 
the year, he took care to obtain his powers over the press. He 
then launched a manifesto in which he declared that ‘the victor of 
Magenta and the Malakoff would never resign himself to become the 
plaything of factions and of Radical passions, and the instrument of 
their demands.’ This done, he was ready for the dissolution. 

The Assembly adjourned on the last day of the year 1875. The 
senatorial elections were fixed for the 30th of January, and the elections 
of deputies for the 20th of February. In the meantime the Marshal, 
under M. Buffet’s inspiration, again warned the country against Radical- 
ism, and extolled the ‘ conservative and truly liberal policy’ of his First 
Minister. More than once there was danger of a rupture with MM. 
Dufaure and Léon Say, but harmony was outwardly preserved. M. 
Gambetta counselled the Left to preserve a cautious moderation, and 
his word of command was obeyed. 


5. From M. Duravure to M. Jutzes Simon. 


The National Assembly which met for the last time on the 31st of 
December, 1875, had during its five years’ tenure of power conferred 
one priceless benefit on France. It accustomed the French people to 
think soberly about politics, and to discuss political questions on a 
basis of practical compromises. If a Radical Assembly had been elected 
in 1871, it would probably have attempted legislation for which the 
mass of the nation was not prepared, and would have given an oppor- 
tunity for some new saviour of society to sweep away Parliamentary 
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Government, or at any rate to restore the pays légal of the July 
Monarchy. But the weakness of the Extreme Left in the country 
taught its leaders the necessity of prudence and ‘transactions.’ 
Nothing in modern history is more remarkable than the gradual 
development of M. Gambetta’s good sense, except the docile sagacity 
with which the so-called Revolutionary party learned the lesson their 
leader was at so much pains to teach them. Having to cooperate at 
the same time with the Left Centre and M. Thiers, with the ‘ Repub- 
lican Left’ and M. Jules Simon, M. Gambetta’s organisation—the 
Union Républicaine—was compelled to choose between isolation and 
‘opportunism.’ It wisely chose the latter, and firmly held to it in 
spite of the angry protests of a few Irreconcilables. And at the 
elections of 1876 this wisdom bore fruit. 

The Senatorial Elections did not confirm the hopes of M. Buffet 
and the Due de Broglie. The former was rejected in the Vosges ; the 
latter only succeeded in the Oise by a coalition with the Bonapartist 
Admiral La Ronciére le Noury, who had been dismissed from his 
command for an open attack on the constitution. The issue every- 
where raised turned upon the interpretation of the clause which per- 
mitted the revision of the constitution in 1880. The Republicans con- 
tended that this was not meant to justify a monarchical restoration at 
the end of the Septennate. ‘The Bonapartists upheld the contrary, but 
insisted on a plébiscite in 1880. M. Buffet and the Duc de Broglie, 
with the Right Centre, threw into prominence the personal power 
of Marshal Macmahon, and while parading the revision clause, were 
careful to abstain from forecasting its operation. At the same time 
M. Buffet-did not disdain the Bonapartist alliance, and the candidates 
of M. Rouher everywhere received the patronage of the Ministry of 
the Interior, except in one or two places where the Liberal Ministers, 
MM. Dufaure and Léon Say, were attacked by the champions of the 
Empire. The result was that reckoning the life senators, the 
Senate was thus divided: the Extreme Left, 15; the Republican 
Left, 50; the Left Centre, 80; the Right Centre, 81; the Legiti- 
mists, 13; the Bonapartists, 40, while between the two sides of the 
House wavered a small body of 24 or 25 Constitutionalists, among 
whom were reckoned the Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier and M. Bocher. 
If the last section remained true to the constitution, M. Buffet’s 
policy might be regarded as defeated. 

The elections to the Chamber of Deputies gave much more 
decisive results. While the Senate reproduced almost precisely ‘the 
unstable equilibrium ’ of the National Assembly, the Lower Chamber 
was frankly Republican. The Extreme Left had 98 seats, the 
Republican Left 194, the Left Centre 48, and the Constitutionalists 
22. The minority was composed of 75 Bonapartists, 25 Legitimists, 
and 55 Right-Centrists. M. Buffet was beaten in four departments. 
M. Gambetta was elected by four of the great cities of France—Paris, 
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Marseilles, Lille, and Bordeaux. Before the struggle M. Buffet’s 
journals had announced that ‘the public security would be inevitably 
compromised,’ and the Marshal’s mission made impossible, unless a 
Conservative Senate, and at least a ‘moderate’ Chamber of Deputies, 
were returned. It was thought for a moment that the Marshal 
would defy the country, but he yielded. He accepted the resignation 
which M. Buffet promptly tendered, and formed a Left Centre 
ministry under M. Dufaure. Among the new Ministers were several 
trusted conservative Republicans: M. Ricard, who took the port- 
folio of the Interior, M. Waddington, and Christophle. M. Léon 
Say and the Duc Decazes remajned in their former places. At one 
time it seemed probable that Marshal MacMahon would go still 
further, and a Cabinet under M. Casimir Périer representing not the 
Left Centre only, but the Left Centre and the pure Left, was pro- 
posed. The Marshal, however, refused to have anything to do with 
a pure Left Cabinet, or to sanction the large changes in the bureaucracy 
which M. Périer deemed necessary for the security of the Republic. 

It was, however, a great step in advance to bring the Marshal to 
the acceptance of a Ministry that might be fairly called Liberal. He 
insisted indeed on keeping the army, the navy, and the Foreign 
Office in the hands of Ministers, two of whom at least would have 
been at once rejected if their nominations *had been submitted to a 
parliamentary vote. But there was much to be said in excuse for 
the Marshal. A dull man, ignorant of civil affairs, and accustomed 
to use the peremptory methods of military command, his head had 
been turned by the perpetual incense of contending parties, each of 
whom was eager to influence the Executive Chief, and to exhibit 
him as a partisan or a sympathiser. He had come to believe himself 
indispensable, adored, the protector of order against revolutionary 
passions ; and, believing this, it was scarcely reasonable to expect him 
to defer to the simple formulas which govern the conduct of consti- 
tutional sovereigns. Moreover, behind the Marshal was the Duc de 
Broglie, now counselling compromise, now resistance, but always 
meditating a sudden blow at the Republicans. 

The session of 1876 was uneventful. ‘The Republican majority 
in the Chamber did nothing to justify the panic with which the news 
of their victory had been received by the Conservatives. Yet exciting 
topics were not wanting The amnesty claimed for the Communist 
prisoners by the majority, the authority of the Church over higher 
education, the honours to be paid at the funerals of officers of the 
Légion d’Honneur who were buried without religious rites, did un- 
doubtedly show that the Government was not in accord with the 
Chamber, and that the Senate was in accord neither with the Executive 
nor with the Lower House. While the Republican majority of the 
Deputies had been increased by the invalidation of some Conservative 
elections, and the choice of Liberals in place of Bonapartists and 
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Legitimists, a Conservative majority on the Senate was formed by 
the filling up of certain seats lost to the Liberals by deaths, and by 
the defection of the Constitutionalists. The main cause, however, 
of the weakness of the Dufaure Ministry was its disinclination to 
grapple with the administrative question. Its liberal intentions were 
everywhere crossed and confounded by Bonapartist and Legitimist 
judges, prefects, and mayors. It was not astonishing that the 
Republican Chamber showed some dissatisfaction. But, as M. Thiers 
in his posthumous address to the election of the ninth Arrondissement 
of Paris has pointed out, in spite of this irritation, no Radical measures 
were carried ; a Conservative policy was maintained in the reorgani- 
sation of the army, in the conduct of foreign affairs, in ecclesiastical 
relations, in finance, and finally, with respect to the balance of 
power in the State. 

M. Dufaure, finding himself checked both in the Senate and in 
the Chamber, resigned petulantly in December, 1876. The attempts 
of the Marshal to form ministries which would not force him further 
towards the Left failed. Neither the Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier nor 
M. Grévy (Presidenta respectively, of the two Houses) would under- 
take the task. It was, indeed, indispensable that the new Government 
should rest upon a parliamentary majority. As M. Gambetta said, 
‘Il faut suivre la Chambre ou la dissoudre!’ For amoment again 
the Marshal thought of an ‘extra Parliamentary Ministry,’ but the 
Left seemed ready to meet any expedient of this kind with a war 
a outrance upon the supplies. The Duc de Broglie himself was of 
opinion that ‘the pear was not ripe,’ and he advised Marshal Mac- 
Mahon to send for M. Jules Simon, the leader of the Moderate Left. It 
was only after a painful struggle that the Marshal consented, but he 
did consent, and M. Simon came into office, taking with the Presi- 
dency of the Council the portfolio of the Interior. M. Martel, a re- 
spected member of the Left Centre and Vice-President of the Senate, 
became Keeper of the Seals. 


6. Tne 16Tn or May. 


M. Jules Simon’s Cabinet began with more than one success which 
ought to have reassured the Marshal and the Conservatives. M. 
Gambetta imprudently provoked a conflict between the Chambers on 
the question whether the Senate should be allowed to alter money 
bills or should be restricted, according to the English precedent and 
the right interpretation of the letter of the constitution, to the re- 
jection or acceptance of the Budget as a whole. But on this point 
M. Jules Simon triumphed over M. Gambetta, and the danger of a 
collision like that between the Victorian Chambers on the Darling 
grant a few years ago was averted. In other parts of his policy 
M. Jules Simon appeared for a time to triumph at once over the 
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suspicions of the thoroughgoing Republicans and the prejudices of the 
Marshal. He proceeded slowly but steadily to carry out the adminis- 
trative changes from which the Dufaure Cabinet had shrunk, and to 
place Republican magistrates, prefects, and other officers in posts 
previously occupied by avowed enemies of the Republic. He did 
not resist, though he did not follow to its full extent, the energetic 
feeling of hostility to Ultramontanism which the majority in the 
Chamber began to show. He expressed sympathy with the movement 
for freeing the press from the trammels that M. Buffet and his prede- 
cessors had in the interests of ‘order’ thrown around it. At length 
it grew apparent that M. Jules Simon, in spite of his dexterity in 
evading unpleasant issues, was, and was determined to remain, a 
parliamentary minister, not a personal agent of Marshal MacMahon. 
The cabal which has ever since the 24th of May, 1873, been hidden 
behind the Presidental chair came to the conclusion that it was time to 
strike a blow. On the 16th of May, a memorable date, the Marshal 
sent a letter to his President of the Council insisting that the latter 
did not possess influence enough in the Chamber to carry on the 
government, and reproaching him with his complaisance towards the 
Radicals. M. Jules Simon and his colleagues immediately resigned, 
and the ‘Government of Combat’ was reconstituted, with the Duc 
de Broglie as Premier and Keeper of the Seals and M. de Fourtou 
as Minister of the Interior. 

The 16th of May was exactly the counterpart of the 24th of May. 
The Duc de Broglie had in both instances prepared everything be- 
forehand, and sprung his mines with rare skill. But when he over- 
threw M. Thiers he had been able to organise a majority, and against 
M. Jules Simon no such success was possible. The imminent pre- 
sence of disaster cooled the most heated spirits among the Republicans. 
In the Chamber, when the Marshal’s cowp was announced, there was 
neither confusion nor excitement in the ranks of the Left. A resolu- 
tion was proposed asserting the rights of parliamentary majorities, and 
carried by the whole of the Republican party. The action of the Senate, 
whose assent was needed for the dissolution, was awaited calmly, and 
only a few riotous Bonapartists such as MM. Paul de Cassagnac and 
Robert Mitchell disturbed the tranquillity of debate. M. de Fourtou, 
by a clumsy compliment thrown at the majority in the defunct National 
Assembly, gave the Republicans an opportunity of acclaiming M. 
Thiers as ‘the Liberator of the territory,’ and of putting him forward 
as an avowed competitor for the Presidency. Marshal MacMahon, by 
declaring his incompatibility of temper with the Radical majority in 
the Chamber, had appealed to the country against them, and it seemed 
clear that unless he cast off all pretences of respect for constitu- 
tional principles, he was bound to abide by the issue of the appeal. 
He had not, however, taken into account the important fact that so 
long as M. Thiers was ready to take his place, the country would not 
be frightened by his threatened retirement. 
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The Senate supported the Marshal’s dissolution decree by a 
majority of twenty. Exactly one-half of the senators (150) voted 
in the affirmative. It is only fair to say that the conduct of the 
majority may be defended on Constitutional principles. If Marshal 
MacMahon had been somewhat brusque in dismissing M. Jules Simon 
and installing the Duc de Broglie in his place, he was still guilty of 
no legal breach of the constitution, and he was bound, like any other 
constitutional sovereign, to accede to the demand of his new ministers 
when, checked in the Chamber, they wished to appeal to the nation. 
The Senate cannot be blamed for sanctioning this appeal, nor could they 
have been blamed for refusing it. But it was apparent that many of 
the Constitutionalists and a few of the Left Centre politicians had 
drifted away from their allies in the popular branch of the Legislature. 

The dissolution once resolved upon, both parties braced themselves 
for a conflict more decisive than any that ‘France had witnessed since 
the downfall of the Bourbon throne. The Left hoped to conquer by 
moderation, the Right by ‘ vigour... M. Thiers, M. Gambetta, M. 
Jules Simon, M. Louis Blanc, M. Victor Hugo, were for once agreed 
upon immediate ends and means. The majority which had opposed 
the Marshal’s dismissal of his Liberal ministers was to be returned 
unbroken, or if possible augmented. The ‘363, whether Left Centre, 
Left, or Extreme Left, were in the first place to be re-elected, and 
every anti-Republican seat was to be attacked. The Republicans, sink- 
ing all differences of ultimate objects, were to hold together on the con- 
stitutional ground which Marshal MacMahon had conveniently defined 
for them. He had declared that he could-not govern with a Radical 
Chamber, and that the country had been entrapped into voting for 
Radical candidates in 1876 by the unauthorised use of his name. If 
the 363, or the greater number of them, were returned in spite of his 
denunciation, he would be compelled, it was hoped, to acknowledge 
that the country wished to be governed through the Republicans. 

It is clear that the Marshal, advised by the Due de Broglie, had 
persuaded himself that France, in sheer despair of losing his guidance, 
would submit her own wishes to his. The Duc de Broglie himself 
had probably no such confidence, but he trusted much in the strenuous 
‘management’ of the political machine by M. de Fourtou and the 
official forces of the Empire. These were means which, when the Empire 
used them, the Duc de Broglie had repudiated in the loftiest disdainful 
moralities, but if they could only be employed to bring back a docile 
Conservative Chamber, which would establish the pays légal and leave 
the Right Centre to govern it, all might be well. The Duc’s reckon- 
ings omitted the ambitions of the Bonapartists, who for their own 
part had no notion of being left out of the game, but were willing 
to postpone their claims to a later day. 

So the campaign opened. Its incidents are too fresh in the 
recollections of all of us to need repetition here. M. de Fourtou 
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did all that the Marshal and the Duc de Broglie could have ex- 
pected of him. Never, even under the Empire itself, were the 
prefects, mayors, and all the rest of the bureaucracy so active, 
The voice of Republican opinion was everywhere strangled. The 
press was coerced; public meetings were bullied into silence; the 
most moderate statements of the political issue before the country 
were made the mark for vindictive prosecutions. The Duc de Broglie 
as Keeper of the Seals rivalled the ‘energy’ of his colleague of the 
Interior, and the indictment of M. Gambetta for a speech in which 
he laid down the constitutional principle that the Chief of the Exe- 
cutive, when he appeals to the country against a hostile legislature 
and is beaten, must ‘either submit or resign,’ appeared the high- 
water mark of ‘ Conservative’ pretensions. But this was followed up 
by two proclamations in which Marshal MacMahon personally ad- 
dressed the French people and told them that adverse elections would 
not force him upon M. Gambetta’s dilemma. If defeated—for he 
made the defeat of his ministers his own—he would neither accept a 
ministry from the parliamentary majority nor surrender his place to 
any rival. ‘With the Senate,’ he would continue to govern and to 
maintain order. 

What Marshal MacMahon meant by this oracular utterance is 
now the great problem before France; for the electors have not been 
terrified by his threats into voting against their convictions. As 
M. de Fourtou and the Duc de Broglie redoubled their ‘ administrative 
pressure,’ the Republicans closed up their ranks and displayed a calm, 
moderate, and firm resolution, that won the admiration of even those who 
have little sympathy with the Revolution and its developments. The 
death of M. Thiers seemed a heavy blow, but it was sustained in a 
worthy spirit. M. Grévy was put forward as the representative of the 
same moderate but steadfast championship of parliamentary liberties of 
which M. Thiers, in the admirable State paper he left behind him, 
had justly claimed the credit. The Government multiplied its rest- 
less and splenetic interference down to the very day of the election, 
and it received its reward. 

On Sunday, the 14th of October, the votes of the French electors 
were taken in the midst of profound and imposing calm. The Re- 
publicans returned were 325, the anti-Republicans less than 200. 
A few seats remained to be disposed of on the second ballot (Oct. 28). 
The Republican majority is at least 120: as great as any English 
Minister has commanded since the rout of the Whigs by Pitt. Such 
is the answer of France to Marshal MacMahon’s challenge. How will 
‘the simple soldier’ of the Elysée receive the plain and disagreeable 
intimation that his pretensions are held incompatible with the rights 


of his countrymen ? 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS BECKET: 


[Conciusron. ] 


Martyr for the Church of Christ, or turbulent incendiary justly 
punished for his madness or presumption? That was the alternative 
which lay before the judgment of the Christian world. On the 
response which would be given depended interests which stretched far 
beyond the limits of Becket’s own island home. How vast were the 
issues, how possible was an unfavourable conclusion, may be seen in 
the passionate language in which Benedict of Canterbury describes 
the general feeling, and relates the influences by which alone the 
popular verdict was decided in the archbishop’s favour. 


Our crowned head was taken from us, the glory of angels and of Angles. We 
were orphans who had lost their father. The mother Church was desolate, and 
her children were not lamenting. She sought for some to comfort her, yet found 
she none. She was weeping, and her children were glad. Our own noble monas- 
tery was speechless, and cruel mockers said it was well done. The brethren 
mingled their bread with tears, but they kept silence. Had not light risen upon 
us from on high, we had been lost for ever. Praised be He who looked upon us in 
the day of our affliction! All generations shall now call us blessed. When the 
martyr was slain our young men saw visions, our old men dreamed dreams; and 
then came the miracles, and we knew that God had exalted the horn of his anointed 
one. 

The sheep were scattered : the hirelings had fled. There had not been found a 
man who would stand beside the lord of Canterbury against the workers of iniquity. 
The second part of Christendom had gone astray after the idol Baal, the apostate, 
the antipope. Who can say what the end might not have been? In the blood of 
the martyr of Canterbury the Most High provided an expiation for the sins of the 
world. The darkness passed away before the splendour of the miracles. The seed 
of the word sprang up. Unnumbered sinners are converted daily, and beat their 
breasts and turn back into the fold. Our anointed Gideon had his lamp in a 
pitcher: the clay of the earthly body was broken, and light shone out. The schis- 
matic Octavian was at once condemned, and Pope Alexander was established in 
Peter’s chair. If Alexander had not been our true father, the martyr who adhered 
to him would have been defiled by the pitch which he had touched. His miracles 
prove that he had not been defiled. No man could do such wonders unless God 
was with him. 

And as he died for the Universal Church, so especially he died for the Church of 
Canterbury. Let his successor not abandon the rights which our holy martyr de- 
fended. Let him not despise the law of the Church, or depart from obedience to 
Pope Alexander. Let his holiness be glad that in these last times, and in the ends 
of the earth, he has found such a son. Let the children of Canterburv raioica that 
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the consolation of such miracles has been vouchsafed to them. Let the whole 
earth exult, and they that dwell therein. On those who walked in darkness the 
light has shined. The fearful shepherds have learned boldness; the sick are healed ; 
the repenting sinner is forgiven. Through the merits of our blessed martyr the 
blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised 
up, the poor have the Gospel preached to them. In him all the miracles of the 
Gospel are repeated, and find their full completion. Four times the lamps about 
his tomb have been kindled by invisible hands. An innocent man who was muti- 
lated by the executioner called on the martyr for help, and is restored: new eyes 
and new members have been granted to him. Never anywhere, so soon after death 
and in so brief a time, has saint been made illustrious by so many and so mighty 
tokens of God's favour." 


Miracles come when they are needed. They come not of fraud, 
but they come of an impassioned credulity which creates what it is 
determined to find. Given an enthusiastic desire that God should 
miraculously manifest Himself, the religious imagination is never long 
at a loss for facts to prove that He has done so; and in proportion to 
the magnitude of the interests at stake is the scale of the miraculous 
interposition. In the eyes of Europe, the cause in which Becket fell 
was the cause of sacerdotalism as against the prosaic virtues of justice 
and common sense. Every superstitious mind in Christendom was 
at. work immediately, generating supernatural evidence which should 
be universal and overwhelming. When once the impression was 
started that Becket’s relics were working miracles, it spread like an 
epidemic. Either the laws of nature were suspended, or for the 
four years which followed his death the power and the wish were gone 
to distinguish truth from falsehood. The most ordinary events were 
transfigured. That version of any story was held to be the truest 
which gave most honour to the martyr. That was the falsest which 
seemed to detract from his glory. As Becket in his life had repre- 
sented the ambition and arrogance of the Catholic Church, and not 
its genuine excellence, so it was his fate in death to represent beyond 
all others the false side of Catholic teaching, and to gather round 
himself the most amazing agglomerate of lies. 

The stream which was so soon to roll in so mighty a volume rose 
first in the humble breast of Benedict the monk. After the murder 
the body was lifted by the trembling brotherhood from the spot 
where it had fallen, and was laid for the night in front of the high 
altar. The monks then sought their pallets with one thought in the 
minds of all of them. Was the archbishop a saint, or was he a vain 
dreamer ? God only could decide. Asleep or awake—he was unable 
to say which—Benedict conceived that he saw the archbishop going 
towards the altar in his robes, as if to say mass. He approached him 
trembling. ‘My lord,’ he supposed himself to have said, ‘are you not 
dead?’ The archbishop answered, ‘I was dead, but I have risen 
again.’ ‘If you are risen, and, as we believe, a martyr,’ Benedict 








1 Materials, vol, ii. p. 21 (abridged). 
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said, ‘ will you not manifest yourself to the world?’ The archbishop 
showed Benedict a lantern with a candle dimly burning in it. ‘I 
bear a light,’ he said, * but a cloud at present conceals it.’ He then 
seemed to ascend the altar steps. The monks in the choir began the 
introit. The archbishop took the word from them, and in a rich full 
voice poured out, ‘ Arise, why sleepest thou, O Lord? Arise, and cast 
us not forth for ever.’ 

Benedict was dreaming; but the dream was converted into 
instant reality. The word went round the dormitory that the arch- 
bishop had risen from the dead and had appeared to Benedict. The 
monks, scarcely knowing whether they too were awake or entranced, 
flitted into the cathedral to gaze on the mysterious form before the 
altar. In the dim winter dawn they imagined they saw the dead 
man’s arm raised as if to bless them. The candles had burnt out. 
Some one placed new candles in the sockets and lighted them. 
Those who did not know whose hand had done it concluded that it 
Contradiction was unheard or unbelieved ; at such a 


was an angel's. 
flew abroad that 


moment incredulity was impious. Rumours 
miracles had already begun, and when the cathedral doors were 
opened the townspeople flocked in to adore. They rushed to the 
scene of the murder. They dipped their handkerchiefs in the sacred 
stream which lay moist upon the stones. A woman whose sight had 
been weak from some long disease touched her eyes with the blood, 
and cried aloud that she could again see clearly. Along with the 
tale of the crime there spread into the country, gathering volume as it 
rolled, the story of the wonders which had begun; and every pious 
heart which had beat for the archbishop when he was alive was set 
bounding with delighted enthusiasm. A lady in Sussex heard of the 
miracle with the woman. Her sight, too, was failing. Divinitus 
inspirata, under a divine inspiration, which anticipated the judgment 
of the Church, she prayed to the blessed martyr St. Thomas, and was 
instantly restored. Two days later a man at Canterbury who was 
actually blind recovered his sight. The brothers at the cathedral 
whose faith had been weak were supernaturally strengthened. The 
last doubter among them was converted by a vision. 

In the outside world there were those who said that the miracles 
were delusion or enchantment; but with the scoffs came tales of the 
retribution which instantly overtook the scoffers. A priest at Nantes 
was heard to say that if strange things had happened at Canterbury 
the cause could not be the merits of the archbishop, for God would 
not work miracles for a traitor. As ‘the man of Belial’ uttered his 
blasphemies his eyes dropped from their sockets, and he fell to the 
ground foaming at the mouth. His companions carried him into a 
church, replaced the eyeballs, and sprinkled them with holy water, 
and prayed to St. Thomas for pardon. St. Thomas was slowly 
appeased, and the priest recovered, to be a sadder and a wiser man. 
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Sir Thomas of Ecton had known Becket in early youth, and 
refused to believe that a profligate scoundrel could be a saint.? Sir 
Thomas was seized with a quinsy which almost killed him, and only 
saved his life by instant repentance. 

In vain the De Brocs and their friends attempted to stem the 
torrent by threatening to drag the body through the streets, to cut it 
in pieces, and fling it into a cesspool. The mob of Kent would have 
risen in arms, and burnt their castle over their heads, had they dared 
to touch so precious a possession. The archbishop was laid in a marble 
sarcophagus before the altar of St. John the Baptist in the crypt. 
The brain which De Broc’s rude sword had spread out was gathered up 
by reverent hands, the blood stains were scraped off the stones, and 
the precious relics were placed on the stone lid where they could be 
seen by the faithful. When the body was stripped for burial, on 
the back were seen the marks of the stripes which he had received on 
the morning of his death. The hair shirt and drawers were found 
swarming (scatwrientes) with vermin. These transcendent evidences 
of sanctity were laid beside the other treasures, and a wall was built 
round the tomb to protect it from profanation, with openings through 
which the sick and maimed, who now came in daily crowds for the 
martyr’s help, could gaze and be healed. 

Now came the more awful question. The new saint was jealous of 
his honour: was it safe to withhold his title from him till the pope 
had spoken? He had shown himself alive—was it permitted to pray 
for him as if he were dead? Throughout England the souls of the 
brethren were exercised by this dangerous uncertainty. In some 
places the question was settled in the saint’s favour by an opportune 
dream. At Canterbury itself more caution was necessary, and John 
of Salisbury wrote to the Bishop of Poitiers for advice : 


The blind see (he said), the deaf hear, the dumb speak, the lame walk, the 
devils are cast out. To pray for the soul of one whom God had distinguished by 
miracles so illustrious is injurious to him, and bears a show of unbelief. We should 
have sent to consult the pope, but the passages are stopped, and no one can leave 
the harbours without a passport. For ourselves, we have concluded that we ought 
to recognise the will of God without waiting for the holy father’s sanction.* 


The pope's ultimate resolution it was impossible to doubt. The 
party of the antipope in England had been put an end to by the 
miracles. Many people had begun to waver in their allegiance, and 
now all uncertainty was gone. It was universally admitted that 
these wonders displayed in favour of a person who had been on 


2 ¢Martyrem libidinosi et nebulonis elogio notans.’—William of Canterbury. 
Materials, vol. i. 

* John of Salisbury to the Bishop of Poitiers. Letters,vol. ii. pp. 257, 258 (abridged). 
How John of Salisbury was able to write both to the Bishop of Poitiers and to the 
Archbishop of Sens, if he was unable to write to Rome because the passages were 
stopped, does not appear. 
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Alexander’s side conclusively decided the question.‘ Alexander would 
do well, however, John of Salisbury thought, to pronounce the 
canonisation with as little delay as possible. 

The epidemic was still in its infancy. The miracles already 
mentioned had been worked in comparative privacy in the first few 
weeks which succeeded the martyrdom. Before the summer the 
archbishop’s admirers were contending with each other in every part 
of Europe which could report the most amazing miracles that had 
been worked by his intervention or by the use of his name. Pilgrims 
began to stream to Canterbury with their tales of marvel and their 
rich thanksgiving offerings. A committee of monks was appointed 
to examine each story in detail. Their duty was to assure them- 
selves that the alleged miracle was reality and not imagination. Yet 
thousands were allowed to pass as adequately and clearly proved. 
Every day under their own eyes the laws of nature were set aside. 
The aperture in the wall round the tomb contracted or enlarged 
according to the merit of the visitants. A small and delicate woman 
could not pass so much as her head through it to look at the relics. 
She was found to be living in sin. A monster of a man possessed by 
a devil, but honestly desirous of salvation, plunged through, body and 
all. The spectators (Benedict among them, who tells the story) sup- 
posed it would be necessary to pull the wall down to get him free. 
He passed out with the same ease with which he had entered. But 
when the monks told him to repeat the experiment, stone and mortar 
had resumed their properties. 

The blood gathered on the handkerchiefs from the pavement had 
shown powers so extraordinary that there was a universal demand for 
it. The difficulty from the limitation of quantity was got over in 
various ways. At first it exhibited a capacity for self-multiplication. 
A single drop might be poured into a bottle, and the bottle would be 
found full. Afterwards a miraculous fountain broke out in the 
crypt, with the water from which the blood was mixed. The smallest 
globule of blood, fined down by successive recombinations to a frac- 
tion of unimaginable minuteness, imparted to the water the virtues 
of the perfect original. St. Thomas’s water became the favourite 
remedy for all diseases throughout the Christian world, the sole con- 
dition of a cure being that doctor’s medicines should be abjured. 
The behaviour of the liquid, as described by Benedict, who relates 
what he professes to have continually seen, was eccentric and at first 
incomprehensible. A monk at the fountain distributed it to the 
pilgrims, who brought wooden boxes in which to carry it away. 
When poured into these boxes it would sometimes effervesce or boil. 
More often the box would split in the pilgrim’s hand. Some sin 

* ¢ Dubitatur a plurimis an pars domini papx in qué stamus de justitia niteretur, 


sed eam a crimine gloriosus martyr absolvit, qui si fautor erat schismatis nequa- 
quam tantis miraculis coruscaret.’-—To the Archbishop of Sens. Letters, vol. ii. p. 263. 
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unconfessed was supposed to be the cause, and the box itself, after 
such a misfortune, was left as an offering at the tomb. The splitting 
action after a time grew less violent, and was confined to a light 
crack. One day a woman brought a box which became tkus slightly 
injured. The monk to whom she gave it thought it was too good 
to be wasted, and was meditating in his own mind that he would 
keep it for himself. At the moment that the wicked thought formed 
itself the box flew to pieces in his hands with a loud crash. He 
dropped it, shrieking that it was possessed. Benedict and others 
ran in, hearing him ery, to find him in an agony of terror. The 
amusement with which Benedict admits that they listened to his 
story suggests a suspicion that in this instance at least the incident 
was not wholly supernatural.’ Finding boxes liable to these mis- 
fortunes, the pilgrims next tried stone bottles, but with no better 
success—the stone cracked like the wood. A youth at Canterbury 
suggested tin; the bursting miracle ceased, and the meaning of 
it was then perceived. The pilgrims were intended to carry St. 
Thomas’s water round the world, hung about their necks in bottles 
which could be at once secure and sufficiently diminutive for trans- 
port. A vessel that could be relied on being thus obtained, the 
trade became enormous. Though the holy thing might not be sold, 
the recipient of the gift expressed his gratitude by corresponding 


presents; and no diamond mine ever brought more wealth to its 
owners than St. Thomas’s water brought to the monks of Can- 


terbury. 
As time went on the miracles grew more and more prodigious. 


At first weak eyes were made strong; then sight was restored which 
was wholly gone. At first sick men were made whole; then dead 
men were brought back to life. At first there was the unconscious 
exaggeration of real phenomena; then there was incautious embel- 
lishment. Finally, in some instances of course with the best inten- 
tions, there was perhaps deliberate lying. To which of these classes 
the story should be assigned which has now to be told the reader 
must decide for himself. No miracle in sacred history is apparently 
better attested. The more complete the evidence, the more the 
choice is narrowed to the alternative between a real supernatural oc- 
currence and an intentional fraud. 
In the year which followed Becket’s death there lived near Bedford 
a small farmer named Aylward. This Aylward, unable to recover 
otherwise a debt from one of his neighbours, broke into his debtor’s 
house, and took possession of certain small articles of furniture to 
hold as security. The debtor pursued him, wounded him in a scuffle, 
and carried him before the head constable of the district, who 
happened to be Aylward’s personal enemy. A charge of burglary 
5 ‘Hoc miraculum tam joco et risui multis extitit quam admirationi.’— Materials, 
vol, ii, 
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was brought against him, with the constable’s support. Aylward was 
taken before the sheriff, Sir Richard Fitzosbert, and committed to 
Bedford Gaol to await his trial. The gaol chaplain in the interval 
took charge of his soul, gave him a whip with which to flog himself 
five times a day, and advised him to consign his cause to the Virgin, 
and especially to the martyr Thomas. At the end of a month he 
was brought before the justices at Leighton Buzzard. The constable 
appeared to prosecute ; and his own story not being received as true, 
he applied for wager of battle with his accuser, or else for the ordeal 
of hot iron. Through underhand influence the judges refused either 
of these comparatively favourable alternatives, and sentenced the 
prisoner to the ordeal of water, which meant death by drowning or else 
dismemberment. The law of the Conqueror was still in force. The 
penalty of felony was not the axe or the gallows, but mutilation; and 
the water ordeal being over, which was merely a form, Aylward, in 
the presence of a large number of clergy and laity, was delivered to 
the knife. He bled so much that he was supposed to be dying, and 
he received the last sacrament. A compassionate neighbour, how- 
ever, took him into his house, and attended to his wounds, which began 
slowly to heal. On tine tenth night St. Thomas came to his bed- 
side, made a cross on his forehead, and told him that if he presented 
himself the next day with a candle at the altar of the Virgin in 
Bedford Church, and did not doubt in his heart, but believed that 
God was able and willing to cure him, his eyes would be restored. In 
the morning he related his vision. It was reported to the dean, who 
himself accompanied him to the altar, the townspeople coming in 
crowds to witness the promised miracle. The blinded victim of in- 
justice and false evidence believed as he was directed, and prayed 
as he was directed. The bandages were then removed from the empty 
eye sockets, and in the hollows two small glittering spots were seen, 
the size of the eyes of a small bird, with which Aylward pronounced 
that he could again see. He set off at once to offer his thanks to 
his preserver at Canterbury. The rumour of the miracle had pre- 
ceded him, and in London he was detained by the bishop till the 
truth had been inquired into. The result was a deposition signed 
by the Mayor and Corporation of Bedford, declaring that they had 
ascertained the completeness of the mutilation beyond all possibility 
of doubt. 

Very curiously, precisely the same miracle was repeated under 
similar conditions three years later. Some cavil had perhaps been 
raised on the sufficiency of the evidence. The burgesses of a country 
town were not, it may have been thought, men of sufficient knowledge 
and education to be relied upon in so extraordinary a case. The very 
ability of a saint to restore parts of the human body which had been _ 
removed may have been privately called in “ie i appeared 


incredulity the feat was performed a second time./There appeared 
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in Canterbury in 1176 a youth named Rogers, bringing with him a 
letter from Hugh, Bishop of Durham, to the prior of the monastery. 
The letter stated that in the preceding September the bearer had 
been convicted of theft,and had been mutilated in the usual manner. 
He had subsequently begged his living in the Durham streets, and 
was well known to every one in the town to be perfectly blind. In 
this condition he had prayed to St. Thomas. St. Thomas had ap- 
peared to him in a red gown, with a mitre on his head and three 
wax candles in his hand, and had promised him restoration. From 
that moment his sight began to return, and in a short time he could 
discern the smallest objects. Though, as at Bedford, the eyes were 
modice quantitatis, exceedingly minute, the functions were perfect. 
The bishop, to leave no room for mistake, took the oaths of the 
executioner and the witnesses of the mutilation. The cathedral 
bells were rung, and thanksgiving services were offered to God and 
St. Thomas. 

So far the Bishop of Durham. But the story received a further con- 
firmation by a coincidence scarcely less singular. When the subject of 
the miracle came to Canterbury, the judge who had tried him happened 
to be ona visit to the monastery. The meeting was purely accidental. 
The judge had been interested in the boy, and had closely observed 
him. He was able to swear that the eyes which he then saw were 
not the eyes which had been cut out by the executioner at Durham, 
being different from them in form and colour.® 

When the minds of bishops and judges were thus affected, we 
cease to wonder at the thousand similar stories which passed into 
popular belief. Many of them are childish, many grossly ridiculous. 
The language of the archbishop on his miraculous appearances was 
not like his own, but was the evident creation of the visionary who was 
the occasion of his visit; and his actions were alternately the actions 
of a benevolent angel or a malignantimp. But all alike were received 
as authentic, and served to swell the flood of illusion which overspread 
the Christian world. For four years the entire supernatural adminis- 
tration of the Church economy was passed over to St. Thomas; as if 
Heaven designed to vindicate the cause of the martyr of Canterbury 
by special and extraordinary favour. In vain during those years 
were prayers addressed to the Blessed Virgin ; in vain the cripple 
brought his offerings to shrines where a miracle had never been refused 
before. The Virgin and the other dispensers of divine grace had 
been suspended from activity, that the champion of the Church might 
have the glory to himself. The elder saints had long gone to and fro 
on errands of mercy. They were now allowed to repose, and St. 
Thomas was all in all.’ 

* Materials, vol. i. p. 423. 


7 William of Canterbury mentions the case of a man in distress who prayed 
without effect to the Virgin. ‘Hujusmodi precibus,’ he says, ‘sepius et propensius 
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Greater for a time than the Blessed Virgin, greater than the 
saints !—nay, another superiority was assigned to him still more 
astounding. The sacrifice of St. Thomas was considered to be wider 
and more gracious in its operation than the sacrifice on Calvary. 
Foliot, Bishop of London, so long his great antagonist, was taken ill 
a few years after the murder, and was thought to be dying. He was 
speechless. The Bishop of Salisbury sat by him, endeavouring to 
hear his confession before giving him the sacrament. The voice was 
choked, the lips were closed; he could neither confess his sins nor 
swallow his vzaticwm, and nothing lay before him but inevitable hell, 
when, by a happy thought, sacrament was added to sacrament—the 
wafer was sprinkled with the water of St. Thomas, and again held to 
the mouth of the dying prelate. Marvel of marvels! the tightened 
sinews relaxed. The lips unclosed; the tongue resumed its office ; 
and when all ghostly consolation had been duly offered and duly 
received, Foliot was allowed to recover. 

‘O martyr full of mercy!’ exclaims the recorder of the miracle, 
‘blessedly forgetful art thou of thy own injuries, who didst thus give 
to drink to thy disobedient and rebellious brother of the fountain of thy 
own blood. O deed without example! Oact incomparable! Christ 
gave his flesh and blood to be eaten and drunk by sinners. St. Thomas, 
who imitated Christ in his passion, imitates Him also in the sacrament. 
But there is this difference, that Christ damns those who eat and 
drink Him unworthily, or takes their lives from them, or afflicts them 
with diseases. The blessed Thomas, doing according to his Master’s 
promise greater things than He, and being more full of mercy than 
He, gives his blood to his enemies as well as to his friends; and not 
only does not damn his enemies, but calls them back into the ways 
of peace. All men, therefore, may come to him and drink without 
fear, and they shall find salvation, body and soul.’ ® 

The details of the miracles contain many interesting pictures of 
old English life. St. Thomas was kind to persons drowned or drown- 
ing, kind to prisoners, especially kind to children. He was interested 
in naval matters—launching vessels from the stocks when the ship- 
wrights could’ not move them, or saving mariners and fishermen in 
shipwrecks. According to William of Canterbury, the archbishop in 
his new condition had a weakness for the married clergy, many miracles 
being worked by him fora focaria. Dead lambs, geese, and pigs were 


instabat ; similiter et aliorum sanctorum suffragia postulabat, sed ad invocationem 
sui nominis non exaudierunt, qui retro tempora sua glorificationis habuerunt, ut et 


sua tempora propitiationis martyr modernus haberet. Pridem cucurrerant quantum 


potuerunt et quantum debuerunt signis et prodigiis coruscantes: nunc tandem erat 
et novo martyri currendum, ut in catalogo sanctorum mirificus haberetur, Domino 
dispensante que, a quibus, et quibus temporibus fieri debeant. Eo namque currente 
et magna spatia transcurrente, illis tanquam veteranis et emeritis interim debebatur 
otium.’— Materials, vol. i. p. 290. 

§ Materials, vol. i. pp. 251, 252. 
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restored to life, to silence Sadducees who doubted the resurrection. 
In remembrance of his old sporting days, the archbishop would mend 
the broken wings and legs of hawks which had suffered from the 
herons. Boys and girls found him always ready to listen to their small 
distresses. A Suffolk yeoman, William of Ramshott, had invited a 
party to a feast. A neighbour had made him a present of a cheese, 
and his little daughter Beatrice had been directed to put it away in a 
safe place. Beatrice did as she was told, but went to play with her 
brother Hugh, and forgot what she had done with it. The days went 
on; the feast day was near. The children hunted in every corner of 
the house, but no cheese could be found. The nearest town was far 
off. They had no money to buy another if they could reach it, and a 
whipping became sadly probable. An idea struck the little Hugh. 
‘Sister,’ he said, ‘I have heard that the blessed Thomas is good and 
kind. Let us pray to Thomas to help us.’ They went to their beds, 
and, as Hugh foretold, the saint came to them in their dreams. 
‘Don’t you remember,’ he said, ‘the old crock in the back kitchen, 
where the butter used to be kept?’ They sprang up, and all was well. 

The original question between the king and the archbishop still 
agitated men’s minds, and was still so far from practical settlement 
that visions were necessary to convert the impenitent. A knight of 
the court, who contended for the Constitutions of Clarendon, and 
continued stubborn, was struck with paralysis. Becket came and 
bade him observe that the Judge of truth had decided against the 
king by signs and wonders, and that it was a sin to doubt any further. 
The knight acknowledged his error. Others were less penetrable. 
The miracles, it was still said, might be deceptive ; and true or false, 
miracles could not alter matters of plain right or wrong. Even 
women were found who refused to believe; and a characteristic story 
is told, in which we catch a glimpse of one of the murderers. 

A party of gentlemen were dining at a house in Sussex. Hugh 
de Morville was in the neighbourhood, and while they were sitting 
at dinner a note was brought in from him asking one of the guests 
who was an old acquaintance to call and see him. The person to 
whom the note was addressed read it with signs of horror. When 
the cause was explained, the lady of the house said, ‘Is that all? 
What is there to be alarmed about? The priest Thomas is dead: 
well, why need that trouble us? The clergy were putting their feet 
on the necks of us all. The archbishop wanted to be the king’s 
master, and he has not succeeded. Eat your victuals, neighbour, like 
an honest man.’ The poor lady expressed what doubtless many were 
feeling. An example was necessary, and one of her children was at 
once taken dangerously ill. The county neighbours said it was a 
judgment; she was made to confess her sins and carry her child to 
Canterbury to be cured, where, having been the subject of divine in- 
terposition, he was ‘ dedicated to God’ and was brought up a monk. 
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Through the offerings the monastery at Canterbury became enor- 
mously rich, and riches produced their natural effect. Giraldus 
Cambrensis, when he paid a visit there a few years later, found the 
monks dining more luxuriously than the king. According to Nigellus, 
the precentor of the cathedral, their own belief in the wonders which 
they daily witnessed was not profound, since in the midst of them 
Nigellus could write deliberately, as the excuse for the prevalent 
profligacy of churchmen, ‘ that the age of miracles was past.’ It was 
observed, and perhaps commented on, that unless the offerings were 
handsome the miracles were often withheld. So obvious was this feature 
that William of Canterbury was obliged to apologise for it. ‘The 
question rises,’ he says, ‘why the martyr takes such delight in these 
donations, being now, as he is, in heaven, where covetousness can 
have no place. Some say that the martyr, when in the body, on the 
occasion of his going into exile, borrowed much money, being in need 
of it for his fellow exiles, and to make presents at court. Being 
unable to repay his creditors in life, he may have been anxious after 
death that his debts should be discharged, lest his good name should 
suffer. And therefore it may be that all these kings and princes, 
knights, bishops, priests, monks, nuns, all ages and conditions, are 
inspired by God to come in such troops and take so many vows on 
them to grant pensions and annuities.’ "! 

There is no occasion to pursue into further details the history of 
this extraordinary alliance between religion and lying, which forced 
on Europe the most extravagant sacerdotalism by evidence as extra- 
vagant as itself. By an appropriate affinity the claims of the Church 
to spiritual supremacy were made to rest on falsehood, whether 
unconscious or deliberate, and when the falsehood ceased to be 
credible the system which was based upon it collapsed. Thus all 
illusions work at last their own retribution. Ecclesiastical miracles 
are not worked in vindication of purity of life or piety of character. 
They do not intrude themselves into a presence to which they can 
lend no increase of beauty and furnish no additional authority. They 
are the spurious offspring of the passion of theologians for their own 
most extravagant assumptions. They are believed, they become the 
material of an idolatry, till the awakened conscience of the better part 
of mankind rises at last in revolt, and the fantastic pretensions and 
the evidence alleged in support of them depart together and cumber 
the world no more. We return to authentic history. 


When the news of the catastrophe at Canterbury arrived in 
Normandy, the king was for a time stunned. None knew better than 


® Materials, vol. i. p. 327. 
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he the temper of his subjects on the present condition of the dispute 
with the Church. The death of the great disturber was natural, and 
may, perhaps, have been inevitable. Nevertheless, if the result of it, 
as seemed too likely to be the case, was his own excommunication 
and an interdict on his dominions, a rebellion in Normandy was 
certain, and a rebellion in England was only too probable. Firm as 
might have been his own grasp, his hold on his continental duchies 
was not strengthened by his English sovereignty. The Norman 
nobles and prelates saw their country sliding into a province of the 
island kingdom which their fathers had subdued. If they were to 
lose their independence, their natural affinity was towards the land with 
which they were geographically combined. The revolutionary forces 
were already at work which came to maturity in the next generation, 
and if Normandy and Anjou were laid under interdict for a crime 
committed in England and for an English cause, an immediate 
insurrection might be anticipated with certainty. The state of 
England was scarcely more satisfactory. The young princes, who had 
been over-indulged in childhood, were showing symptoms of mutiny. 
The private relations between an English sovereign and his family 
were not yet regarded as the property of his subjects ; the chroniclers 
rarely indulged in details of royal scandals, and the dates of Henry’s 
infidelities are vaguely given. Giraldus says that he remained true 
to his queen till she tempted her sons into rebellion, but Eleanor 
herself might have told the story differently, and the fire which was 
about to burst so furiously may have been long smouldering. As to 
the people generally, it was evident that Becket had a formidable 
faction among them. The humpbacked Earl of Leicester was dead, 
but his son, the new earl, was of the same temper as his father. 
The barons resented the demolition of their castles, which the king 
had already begun, and the curtailment of their feudal authority. 
An exasperating inquiry was at that moment going forward into the 
conduct of the sheriffs. They had levied tax and toll at their pleasure, 
and the king’s interference with them they regarded as an invasion 
of their liberties. Materials for complaint were lying about in 
abundance, and anything might be feared if to the injuries of the 
knights and barons were added the injuries of the Church, and re- 
bellion could be gilded with a show of sanctity. The same spirit 
which sent them to die under the walls of Acre might prompt them 
equally to avenge the murder of the archbishop. Henry himself was 
a representative of his age. He, too, really believed that the clergy 
were semi-supernatural beings whose curse it might be dangerous to 
undergo. The murder itself had been accompanied with every cir- 
cumstance most calculated to make a profound impression. The 
sacrilege was something, but the sacrilege was not the worst. Many 
a bloody scene had been witnessed in that age in church and 
cathedral ; abbots had invaded one another at the head of armed 
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parties ; monks had fought and been killed within consecrated walls, 
and sacred vessels and sacred relics had been carried off among bleeding 
bodies. High dignitaries were occasionally poisoned in the sacra- 
mental wine, and such a crime, though serious, was not regarded as 
exceptionally dreadful. But Becket had but just returned to England 
after a formal reconciliation in the presence of all Europe. The 
King of France, the Count of Flanders, and the Count of Blois had 
pledged their words for his safety. He had been killed in his own 
cathedral. He had fallen with a dignity and even grandeur which 
his bitterest enemies were obliged to admire. The murderers were 
Henry’s own immediate attendants, and Henry could not deny that 
he had himself used words which they might construe into a sanction 
of what they had done. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, who when young had seen and spoken with 
him, has left us a sketch of Henry the Second’s appearance and 
character more than usually distinct. Henry was of middle height, 
with a thick short neck and a square chest. His body was stout and 
fleshy, his arms sinewy and long. His head was round and large, his 
hair and beard reddish-brown, his complexion florid, his eyes grey, 
with fire glowing at the bottom of them. His habits were exception- 
ally temperate ; he ate little, drank little, and was always extremely 
active. He was on horseback at dawn, either hunting or else on 
business. When off his horse he was on his feet, and rarely sat down 
till supper time. He was easy of approach, gracious, pleasant, and 
in conversation remarkably agreeable. Notwithstanding his outdoor 
habits he had read largely, and his memory was extremely tenacious. 
It was said of him that he never forgot a face which he had once 
seen, or a thing which he had heard or read that was worth remember- 
ing. He was pious too, Giraldus says, pietate spectabilis. The 
piety unfortunately, in Giraldus’s eyes, took the wrong shape of an 
over-zeal for justice, which brought him into his trouble with the 
Church, while to his technical ‘ religious duties’ he was less attentive 
than he ought to have been. He allowed but an hour a day for mass, 
and while mass was being said he usually thought of something else. 
To the poor he was profusely charitable, ‘ filling the hungry with good 
things, and sending the rich empty away.’ He waslargus in publico, 
parvus in privato; he spent freely in the public service and little 
on himself. As a statesman he was reserved, seldom showing his 
own thoughts. He was a good judge of character, rarely changing 
an opinion of a man which he had once formed. He was patient of 
opposition, and trusted much to time to find his way through diffi- 
culties. In war he was dangerous from his energy and his intellect. 
But he had no love for war, he was essentially a friend of peace, and 
after a battle could not control his emotion at the loss of his men. 
‘In short,’ Giraldus concludes, ‘if God had but elected him to grace 
and converted him to a right understanding of the privileges of his 
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Church, he would have been an incomparable prince.’!® Such was 
Henry, the first of the English Plantagenet kings,a man whose faults 
it is easy to blame, whose many excellences it would have been less 
easy to imitate—a man of whom may be said what can be affirmed but 
rarely of any mortal, that the more clearly his history is known the 
more his errors will be forgiven, the more we shall find to honour 
and admire. 

He was at Argenteuil when the fatal account was brought to him, 
He shut himself in his room, ate nothing for three days, and for five 
weeks remained in penitential seclusion. Time was precious, for his 
enemies were not asleep. Lewis and the Archbishop of Sens wrote pas- 
sionately to the pope, charging the king with the guilt of the murder, 
and insisting that so enormous an outrage should be punished at 
once and with the utmost severity. The Archbishop of Sens, on his 
own authority as legate, laid Normandy under interdict, and Alex- 
ander, startled into energy at last, sent persons to the spot to confirm 
the archbishop’s action, and to extend the censures over England. 
Henry roused himself at last. He despatched the Archbishop of 
Rouen and two other bishops '! to explain what had happened, so far 
as explanation was possible; and as the danger was pressing and 
bishops travelled slowly, three other churchmen, the Abbot of Valaise 
and the Archdeacons of Lisieux and Salisbury, pushed on before them. 
On their first arrival these envoys were refused an audience. When they 
were admitted to Alexander’s presence at last, the attempt at palliation 
was listened to with horror. Two of Becket’s clergy were at the papal 
court, and had possession of pope and cardinals, and it appeared only 
too likely that at the approaching Easter Alexander himself would 
declare Henry excommunicated. By private negotiations with some 
of the cardinals they were able to delay the sentence till the coming of 
the bishops. The bishops brought with them a promise on Henry's 
part to submit to any penance which the pope might enjoin, and to 
acquiesce in any order which the pope might prescribe for the govern- 
ment of the clergy. An immediate catastrophe was thus averted. 
Cardinals Albert and Theodoric were commissioned at leisure to 
repair to Normandy and do what might be found necessary. ‘To the 
mortification of Lewis the censures were meanwhile suspended, and 
the interdict pronounced by the Archbishop of Sens was not con- 
firmed. 

Henry on his part prepared to deserve the pope’s forgiveness. 
Uncertain what Alexander might resolve upon, he returned to England 
as soon as he had recovered his energy. He renewed the orders at the 


© Giraldus, vol. v. p. 301, &c. 
" The Bishop of Worcester was one of them. The Bishop of Worcester could 
explain to the pope why his inhibitory letter on the coronation had never been 
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ports against the admission of strangers and against the introduction of 
briefs from Rome, which might disturb the public peace. He then 
at once undertook a duty which long before had been enjoined 
upon him by Alexander’s predecessor, and had been left too long 
neglected. 

Ireland had been converted to the Christian faith by an apostle 
from the Holy See, but in seven centuries the Irish Church had 
degenerated from its original purity. Customs had crept in unknown 
in other Latin communions, and savouring of schism. No regular 
communication had been maintained with the authorities at Rome; 
no confirmation of abbots and bishops had been applied for or paid 
for. Ata council held in 1151 a papal legate had been present, and 
an arrangement had been made for the presentation of the palls of 
the four Irish archbishoprics. But the legate’s general account of the 
state of Irish affairs increased the pope’s anxiety for more vigorous 
measures. Not only Peter’s pence and first fruits were not paid to 
himself—not only tithes were not paid to the clergy—but the most 
sacred rites were perverted or neglected. In parts of the island children 
were not baptised at all. Where baptism was observed, it more re- 
sembled a magical ceremony than a sacrament of the Church. Any per- 
son who happened to be present at a birth dipped the child three times 
in water or milk, without security for the use of the appointed words. 
Marriage scarcely could be said to exist. An Irish chief took as many 
wives as he pleased, and paid no respect to degrees of consangui- 
nity." Even incest was not uncommon’? among them. The 
clergy, though not immoral in the technical sense, were hard drinkers. 
The bishops lived in religious houses, and preferred a quiet life to 
interfering with lawlessness and violence. The people of Ireland, 
according to Giraldus, who was sent over to study their character, were 
bloodthirsty savages, and strangers who settled among them caught 
their habits by an irresistible instinct. But Ireland, religious Ireland 
especially, had something in its history which commanded respect 
and interest. A thousand saints had printed their names and memo- 
ries on Irish soil. St. Patrick and St. Bride had worked more 
miracles than even the water of St. Thomas. Apostles from Ireland 
had carried the Christian faith into Scotland, into Iceland, and into 
Scandinavia. 

The popes felt the exclusion of so singular a country from the 
Catholic commonwealth to be a scandal which ought no longer to be 
acquiesced in. In 1155 Pope Adrian had laid before Henry the 
Second the duty imposed on Christian princes to extend the truth 
among barbarous nations, to eradicate vice, and to secure Peter’s pence 


2 ¢Plerique enim illorum quot volebant uxores habebant, et etiam cognatas suas 


germanas habere solebant sibi uxores.’—Benedict, vol. i. p. 28. 
13 «Non incestus vitant.’—Giraldus Cambrensis, vol. v. p. 138. 
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to the Holy See; and a bull had been issued, sanctioning and enjoin- cums 
ing the conquest of Ireland."* both 
Busy with more pressing concerns, Heury had put off the expedi- the le 
tion from year to year. Meanwhile, the Irish chiefs and kings were not b 
quarrelling among themselves. MacMorrough of Leinster was driven gone | 
out, and had come to England for help. The king hesitated in Knare 
his answer; but volunteers had been found for the service in Sir receiv 
Robert Fitzstephen, Sir Maurice Prendergast, Sir Maurice Fitzgerald, owed | 
Earl Richard Strigul, with other knights and gentlemen who were tion 0: 
eager for adventure; and a Norman occupation had been made good cerned 
along the eastern coast of Munster and Leinster. The invasion had never 
been undertaken without the king’s consent. He had affected to § Thee 
regard it with disapproval ; and the Irish of the west, rallying from respon 
their first panic, were collecting in force to drive the intruders into reputa 
the sea. The desirableness of doing something to entitle him to the J to him 
pope’s gratitude, the convenience of absence from home at a time examp. 
when dangerous notices might be served upon him, and the certainty stances 
that Alexander would hesitate to pronounce him excommunicated when Th 
engaged in a conquest which, being undertaken under a papal sanction, the fir: 
resembled a crusade, determined Henry to use the opportunity, and at — mediat 
last accomplish the mission which Adrian had imposed upon him, the cer 
After his return from Normandy, he passed rapidly through England, — of the | 
He collected a fleet at Milford Haven, and landed at Waterford on crownet 
October 18,1171. All Ireland, except the north, at once submitted. Rouen 
The king spent the winter in Dublin in a palace of wattles, the best — who ha 
lodging which the country could afford. In the spring he was able At / 
to report to Alexander that the obnoxious customs were abolished, — ssemb! 
that Catholic discipline had been introduced, and that the Irish J had not 
tribute would be thenceforward punctually remitted to the papal — but he 
treasury. natural 
Could he have remained in Ireland for another year, the conquest § himself 
would have been completed; but in April he was recalled to meet § pleased 
the two cardinals who had arrived in Normandy to receive his sub- The 
mission for Becket’s death. The Irish annexation was of course aR admissi: 
service which was permitted to be counted in his favour, but the cir- § king. 
essentia. 
14 Trish Catholic historians pretend that the bull was a Norman forgery. The ander as 
bull was alleged to have been granted in 1155: in 1170 it was acted upon. In ‘ — 
1171-2 a council was held at Cashel, in which the reforms demanded by Pope Adrian soverelg 
were adopted, and the Irish Church was remodelled, and a report of the proceed- promise: 
ings was forwarded to Alexander the Third. In 1174 a confirmation of the original but with 
bull was published, professing to have been signed by Alexander. In 1177 Cardinal ae 
or ; ity » vasion 0 
Vivian came as legate from Rome, who, in a synod at Dublin, declared formally in fi 
the pope’s name that the sovereignty of Ireland was vested in the English king, and himself. 
enjoined the Irish to submit sub pand anathematis. It requires some hardihood to Church | 
maintain in the face of these undisputed facts that the pope was kept in ignorance he said 
that the island had been invaded and conquered under a sanction doubly forged, Btend 
and that Cardinal Vivian was either a party to the fraud, or that when in Ireland Tends ; 
Canterbi 
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cumstances of the murder, and Henry’s conduct in connection with it, 
both before and after, still required an appearance of scrutiny. Not 
the least remarkable feature in the story is that the four knights had 
not been punished. They had not been even arrested. They had 
gone together, after leaving Canterbury, to De Morville’s Castle of 
Knaresborough. They had been excommunicated, but they had 
received no further molestation. It has been conjectured that they 
owed their impunity to Becket’s own claim for the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the spiritual courts in cases where spiritual persons were con- 
cerned. But the wildest advocates of the immunities of the Church had 
never dreamed of protecting laymen who had laid their hands on clerks. 
The explanation was that the king had acted honourably by taking the 
responsibility on himself, and had not condescended to shield his own 
reputation by the execution of men whose fault had been over-loyalty 
to himself. Elizabeth might have remembered with advantage the 
example of her ancestor when she punished Davison, under circum- 
stances not wholly dissimilar, for the execution of the Queen of Scots. 

The king met the cardinals at Caen in the middle of May. At 
the first interview the difficulty was disposed of which was most im 
mediately pressing, and arrangements were made for a repetition of 
the ceremony which had been the occasion of the excommunication 
of the bishops. Prince Henry and the Princess Margaret were again 
crowned at Winchester on the 27th of August by the Archbishop of 
Rouen and the Bishops of Evreux and Worcester, the same prelates 
who had gone on the mission to Rome. 

At Avranches on the 27th of September, at a second and more solemn 
assembly, the king confessed his guilt for the archbishop’s death. He 
had not desired it, he said, and it had caused him the deepest sorrow ; 
but he admitted that he had used words which the knights had 
naturally misconstrued. He attempted no palliation, and declared 
himself willing to endure any penalty which the cardinals might be 
pleased to impose. 

The conditions with which the cardinals were satisfied implied an 
admission that in the original quarrel the right had lain with the 
king. All the miracles at Canterbury had made no difference in this 
essential point. ‘The king promised to continue his support to Alex- 
ander as long as Alexander continued to recognise him as a Catholic 
sovereign—as long, that is, as he did not excommunicate him. He 
promised not to interfere with appeals to Rome in ecclesiastical causes, 
but with the reservation that if he had ground for suspecting an in- 
vasion of the rights of the crown, he might take measures to protect 
himself. He promised to abandon any customs complained of by the 
Church which had been introduced in his own reign; but such customs, 
he said, would be found to be few or none. He pardoned Becket’s 
friends; he restored the -privileges and the estates of the see of 
Canterbury. For himself, he took the cross, with a vow to serve for 
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three years in the Holy Land, unless the pope perceived that his 
presence was needed elsewhere. Meanwhile he promised to maintain 
two hundred Templars there for a year. 

On these terms Henry was absolved. Geoffrey Ridel and John 
of Oxford, Becket’s active opponents, whom he had twice cursed, were 
promoted to bishoprics. The four knights must have been absolved 
also, since they returned to the court, and, like their master, took the 
vows as Crusaders. The monastic chroniclers consign them to an 
early and miserable death. The industry of Dean Stanley has dis- 
covered them, two years after the murder, to have been again in 
attendance on the sovereign. Tracy became Justiciary of Normandy, 
and was at Falaise in 1174, when William the Lion did homage to 
Henry. De Morville, after a year’s suspension, became again Justi- 
ciary of Northumberland. Fitzurse apparently chose Ireland as the 
scene of his penance. A Fitzurse was in the second flight of Norman 
invaders, and was the founder of a family known to later history as 
the Macmahons, the Irish equivalent of the Son of the Bear. 

But Henry was not yet delivered from the consequences of his 
contest with Becket, and the conspiracy which had been formed 
against him under the shelter of Becket’s name was not to be dis- 
solved by the spell of a papal absolution. Lewis of France had taken 
up Becket’s cause, not that felonious clerks might go unhanged, but 
that an English king might not divide his own land with him. The 
Earl of Leicester had torn down Reginald of Cologne’s altars, not 
alone because he was an orthodox Catholic, but that, with the help of 
an ambitious ecclesiasticism, he might break the power of the crown. 
Through France, through England, through Normandy, a combination 
had been formed for Henry’s humiliation, and although the pope no 
longer sanctioned it, the purpose was deeply laid, and could not 
lightly be surrendered. 

Unable to strike at his rival as a spiritual outlaw, Lewis found a 
point where he was no less vulnerable in the jealousy of his queen and 
the ambition and pride of his sons. His aim was to separate England 
from its French dependencies. He, and perhaps Eleanor, instigated 
Prince Henry to demand after the second coronation that his father 
should divide his dominions, and make over one part or the other to 
him as an independent sovereign. The king of course refused. 
Prince Henry and his wife escaped to Lewis per consilium comitum 
et baronum Anglie et Normannie qui patrem suum odio habe- 
bant.° The younger princes, Richard and Geoffrey, followed them ; 
and a council was held at Paris, where the Count of Flanders, the 
Count of Boulogne, William the Lion, and the Earl of Huntingdon 
from Scotland, and the English and Norman disaffected nobles, com- 
bined with Lewis for a general attack upon the English king. 
England was to rise. Normandy was to rise. William was to invade 
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Northumberland. The Count of Flanders was to assist the English 
insurgents in the eastern counties. Lewis himself was to lead an 
army into Normandy, where half the barons and bishops were ready 
to join him. The three English princes, embittered, it may be, by 
their mother’s injuries, swore to make no peace with their father 
without consent of their allies. 

For a time it seemed as if Henry must be overwhelmed. Open 
enemies were on all sides of him. Of his professed friends too many 
were disloyal at heart. The Canterbury frenzy added fuel to the 
conflagration, by bringing God into the field. The Earl of Norfolk 
and Lord Ferrars rose in East Anglia. Lewis and young Henry 
crossed the frontier into Normandy. The Scots poured over the Tweed 
into Northumberland. Ireland caught the contagion uninvited; the 
greater part of the force which had remained there was recalled, and 
only a few garrisons were left. Had Alexander allowed the Church 
tolend its help, the king must have fallen; but Alexander honourably 
adhered to his engagement at Avranches. 

The king himself remained on the continent, struggling as he best 
could against war and treason. Chief Justice de Luci and Humfrey de 
Bohun faced the Scots beyond Newcastle, and drove them back to 
Berwick. In the midst of their success they learned that the Earl of 
Leicester had landed in Norfolk with an army of Flemings. They left 
the north to its fate. They flew back. Lord Arundel joined them, and 
the old Earl of Cornwall, who befriended Becket while he could, but had 
no sympathies with rebellion. They fell on the Flemings near Bury 
St. Edmunds, and flung them into total wreck. Ten thousand were 
killed. Leicester himself and the rest were taken, and scarce a man 
escaped to carry back the news to Gravelines.'® 

The victory in Norfolk was the first break in the cloud. The 
rebellion in England had its back broken, and waverers began to 
doubt, in spite of the miracles, whether God was on its side. Bad 
news, however, came from the north. The Scots flowed back, 
laying waste Cumberland and Northumberland with wild ferocity. 
At the opening of the summer of 1174 another army of French, 
Flemings, and insurgent English was collected at Gravelines to revenge 
the defeat at Bury, and this time the Earl of Flanders and Prince 
Henry were to come in person at the head of it. 

An invasion so led and countenanced could only be resisted by 
the king in person. The barons had sworn allegiance to the prince, 
and the more loyal of them might be uncertain in what direction 
their duties lay. Sad and stern, prepared for the worst, yet resolute 
to contend to the last against the unnatural coalition, Henry crossed 
in July to Southampton; but, before repairing to London to collect 
his forces, he turned aside out of his road for a singular and touching 
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Although the conspiracy against which he was fighting was con- 
demned by the pope, it had grown nevertheless too evidently out of the 
contest with Becket, which had ended so terribly. The combination of 
his wife and sons with his other enemies was something off the course 
of nature—strange, dark, and horrible. He was abler than most of 
his contemporaries, but his piety was (as with most wise men) a check 
upon his intellect. He, it is clear, did not share in the suspicion that 
the miracles at the archbishop’s tomb were the work either of fraud 
or enchantment. He was not a person who for political reasons would 
affect emotions which he despised. He iiad been Becket’s friend. 
Becket had been killed, in part at least, through his own fault; and, 
though he might still believe himself to have been essentially right 
in the quarrel, the miracles showed that the archbishop had been 
really a saint. A more complete expiation than the pope had enjoined 
might be necessary before the avenging spirit, too manifestly at work, 
could be pacified. 

From Southampton he directed his way to Canterbury, where the 
bishops had been ordered to meet him. He made offerings at the various 
churches which he passed on his way. On reaching Harbledown, outside 
the city, he alighted at the Chapel of St. Nicholas, and thence went’ on 
foot to St. Dunstan’s Oratory, adjoining the wall. At the oratory he 
stripped off his usual dress. He put on a hair penitential shirt, over 
which a coarse pilgrim’s cloak was thrown; and in this costume, with 
bare and soon bleeding feet, Henry, King of England, Lord of Ireland, 
Duke of Normandy, and Count of Anjou, walked through the streets 
to the cathedral. Pausing at the spot where the archbishop had 
fallen, and kissing the stone, he descended into the crypt to the tomb, 
burst into tears, and flung himself on the ground. There, surrounded 
by a group of bishops, knights, and monks, he remained long upon 
his knees in silent prayer. The Bishop of London said for him, what 
he had said at Avranches, that he had not commanded the murder, 
but had occasioned it by his hasty words. When the bishop ended, 
he rose, and repeated his confession with his own lips. He had caused 
the archbishop’s death; therefore he had come in person to ac- 
knowledge his sin, and to entreat the brothers of the monastery to 
pray for him. 

At the tomb he offered rich silks and wedges of gold. To the 
chapter he gave lands. For himself he vowed to erect and endow a 
religious house, which should be dedicated to St. Thomas. Thus 
amply, in the opinion of the monks, reconciliari meruit, he deserved 
to be forgiven. But the satisfaction was still incomplete. The 
martyr’s injuries, he said, must be avenged on his own person. He 
threw off his cloak, knelt again, and laid his head upon the tomb: 
Each bishop and abbot present struck him five times with a whip. 
Each one of the eighty monks struck him thrice. Strange scene! 

” July 12. 
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None can be found more characteristic of the age; none more charac- 
teristic of Henry Plantagenet. 

The penance done, he rose and resumed his cloak ; and there by the 
tomb through the remainder of the July day, and through the night 
till morning, he remained silently sitting, without food or sleep. The 
cathedral doors were left open by his orders. The people of the city 
came freely to gape and stare at the singular spectacle. There was 
the terrible King Henry, who had sent the knights to kill their arch- 
bishop, sitting now in dust and ashes. The most ingenious cunning 
could not have devised a better method of winning back the affection 
of his subjects; yet with no act of king or statesman had ingenious 
cunning ever less to do. In the morning he heard mass, and pre- 
sented offerings at the various altars. Then he became king once 
more, and rode to London to prepare for the invader. If his humilia- 
tion was an act of vain superstition, Providence encouraged him in 
his weakness. On the day which followed it William the Lion was 
defeated and made prisoner at Alnwick. A week later came news 
that the army at Gravelines had dissolved, and that the invasion was 
abandoned. JDelivered from peril at home, Henry flew back to 
France and flung Lewis back over his own frontier. St. Thomas 
was now supposed to be fighting for King Henry. Imagination 
becomes reality when it gives to one party certainty of victory, to 
the other the anticipation of defeat. By the spring of 1175 the 
great combination was dissolved. The princes returned to their 
duty ; the English and Norman rebels to their allegiance; and with 
Alexander’s mediation Henry and Lewis and the Count of Flanders 
were for a time once more reconciled. 


Though the formal canonisation of Becket could not be accom- 
plished with the speed which his impatient friends demanded, it was 
declared with the least delay which the necessary forms required. A 
commission which was sent from Rome to inquire into the authenti- 
city of the miracles having reported satisfactorily, the promotion of 
the archbishop was immediately decreed, and the monks were able 
to pray to him without fear of possible irregularity. Due honour 
having been thus paid to the Church’s champion, it became possible to 
take up again the ever-pressing problem of the Church’s reform. 

Between the pope and the king there had never really been 
much difference of opinion. They were now able to work har- 
moniously together. A successor for Becket at Canterbury was 
found in the Prior of Dover, for whose good sense we have a sufficient 
guarantee in the abhorrence with which he was regarded by the 
ardent champions of Church supremacy. The reformation was com- 
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menced in Normandy. After the ceremony at Avranches the cardinals 
who had come from Rome to receive Henry’s confession held a 
council there. The resolutions arrived at show that the picture of the 
condition of the clergy left to us by Nigellus is not really overdrawn. 
It was decided that children were to be no more admitted to the 
cure of souls—a sufficient proof that children had been so admitted. 
It was decided that the sons of priests should not succeed to their 
father’s preferments—an evidence not only of the habits of the in- 
cumbents, but of the tendency of Church benefices to become here- 
ditary. Yet more significantly the guilty bargains were forbidden 
by which benefices were let out to farm, and lay patrons presented 
incumbents on condition of sharing the offertory money; while plu- 
ralist ecclesiastics, of whom Becket himself had been a conspicuous 
instance, were ordered to give a third, at least, of their tithes to 
the vicars. At the close of the war, in 1175, a similar council was 
held at Westminster under the new primate. Not only the Avranches 
resolutions were adopted there, but indications appeared that among 
the English clergy simony and license were at a yet grosser point 
than on the Continent. Benefices had been puklicly set up to sale. 
The religious houses received money for the admission of monks 
and nuns. Priests, and even bishops, had demanded fees for the 
administration of the sacraments; while as regarded manners and 
morals, it was evident that the priestly character sat lightly on the 
secular clergy. They carried arms; they wore their hair long like 
laymen ; they frequented taverns and more questionable places; the 
more reputable among them were sheriffs and magistrates. So far as 
decrees of a council could alter the inveterate habits of the order, 
a better state of things was attempted to be instituted. In the 
October following, Cardinal Hugezun came from Rome to arrange 
the vexed question of the liability of clerks to trial in the civil 
courts. The customs for which Henry pleaded seem at that time to 
have been substantially recognised. Offenders were degraded by 
their ordinaries and passed over to the secular judges. For one 
particular class of offences definite statutory powers were conceded to 
the State. The clergy were notorious violators of the forest laws. 
Deer-stealing implied a readiness to commit other crimes, and 
Cardinal Hugezun formally consented that orders should be no pro- 
tection in such cases. The betrayal of their interests on a matter 
which touched so nearly the occupation of their lives was received by 
the clergy with a scream of indignation. Their language on the 
occasion is an illustration of what may have been observed often, 
before and since, that no order of men are less respectful to spiritual 
authority when they disapprove its decrees. 

‘ The aforesaid cardinal,’ wrote Benedict and Walter of Coventry, 
“conceded to the king the right of impleading the clerks of his 
realm under the forest laws, and of punishing them for taking deer. 
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Limb of Satan that he was! mercenary satellite of the devil himself! 
Of a shepherd he was made a robber. Seeing the wolf coming, he 
fled away and left the sheep whom the supreme pontiff had com- 
mitted to his charge.’ '* 

The angry advocates of ecclesiastical license might have spared 
their passion. The laws of any country cannot be maintained above 
the level of the average intelligence of the people; and in another 
generation the clergy would be free to carry their cross-bows without 
danger of worse consequences than a broken crown from the staff of a 
gamekeeper. ‘ Archbishop Richard,’ says Giraldus, ‘ basely surren- 
dered the rights which the martyr Thomas had fought for and won, 
but Archbishop Stephen recovered them.’ The blood of St. Thomas 
had not been shed, and the martyr of Canterbury had not been allowed 
a monopoly of wonder-working, that a priest should be forbidden to 
help himself to a haunch of venison on festival days. In the great 
Charter of English freedom the liberties of the Church were compre- 
hended in the form, or almost in the form, in which Becket himself 
would have defined them. The barons paid for the support of the 
clergy on that memorable occasion by the concession of their most 
extravagant demands. Benefit of clergy thenceforward was permitted 
to throw an enchanted shield not round deer-stealers only, but round 
thieves and murderers, and finally round every villain that could 


read. The spiritual courts, under the name of liberty, were allowed 
to develope a system of tyranny and corruption unparalleled in the 
administrative annals of any time or country. The English laity 
were for three centuries condemned to writhe under the yoke which 
their own credulous folly had imposed on them, till the spirit of 
Henry the Second at length revived, and the aged iniquity was 
brought to judgment at the Reformation. 


J. A. FRouDE. 


1* «Ecce membrum Satanz! ecce ipsius Satane conductus satelles! qui tam 
subito factus de pastore raptor videns lupum venientem fugit et dimisit oves sibi a 
summo pontifice commissas.’ 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


Tne Principal of St. Salvator’s College in the University of St. 
Andrews, Dr. John Campbell Shairp, has lately produced a book On 

Poetic Interpretation of Nature,’ and has also been elected by the 

University of Oxford to succeed Sir Francis Doyle as Professor of 

Poetry. In 1842 there was published at Oxford a prize poem on 

Charles the Tweljth, recited in the theatre on the 8th of June in that 

year by its author, then just graduated, J. C. Shairp of Balliol. The 

heroic couplet in which it was written dangerously recalled the 

familiar lines on Charles the Twelfth in Samuel Johnson’s Vanity of 

Human Wishes; but the poem maintained smoothly a generous _ 
sequence of meditation upon successive pictures of Charles, from the 

time when his portrait was painted as a child of nine years old to 

the time when, after a career of vain ambition, he lay dead under 

the stars. The closing lines of this prize poem—Professor Shairp’s 

first published writing—indicated that tendency of thought which 

has led now to discourse on the poetic interpretation of Nature, for 

they were an expansion of Wordsworth’s saying that— 


Man’s noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence. 


With a mind quick in apprehension of the spiritual side of life, 
Mr. Shairp was at Oxford when John Henry Newman still held the 
pulpit of St. Mary’s, and we gather from himself that he was among 
those undergraduates who felt most deeply the Christian poet in the 
preacher. What he then felt he recalled afterwards in his pub- 
lished study of John Keble. The stir of thought was, indeed, 
then at its height; for No. 90 of Tracts for the Times appeared in 
February 1841, and it was in 1842 that Dr. Newman resigned the 
vicarage of St. Mary’s. Of late years Principal Shairp has been 
known as a writer in whom love of poetry is animated by the spirit 
of religion, and whose attention chiefly rests upon those poets of the 
nineteenth century who represent, as he thinks, the deeper life of our 
own time. 
1 On Poetic Interpretation of Nature. By J. C. Shairp, LL.D., Principal of the 
United College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. Andrews, Edinburgh: David 
Douglas. 1877. 
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His past writings are not voluminous; but in all of them there is 
the clear tone of a man who seeks the best truth he can find, and 
does not spend thought upon trifles. In 1856 he published a pam- 
phlet on Wants of the Scottish Universities, in which he noticed 
the defect of elementary training that filled class-rooms with students 
of whom few could follow a professor uttering the best of his mind 
on his subject. Mr. Shairp suggested entrance examinations with a 
raised standard of admission, to compel preparatory training ; tutorial 
instruction; and a substantial final examination for the literary 
degrees by, if possible, a joint board of the four Scottish Universities. 
He advised also the assigning of work to be done during the six 
months of vacation; and argued that what most of the students 
wanted was not a deep-thinking professor, but a painstaking school- 
master. In 1864 Mr. Shairp published Kilmahoe, a Highland 
Pastoral, with other Poems, and if he did not in that book prove 
himself a master-poet, he proved the fellowship of feeling that entitles 
him to tell students at Oxford what a master-poet is. Kilmahoe is 
represented as the home by the sea of an old Scottish family. It is 
placed on the coast of Kintire, opposite the island of Davar at the 
entrance to the harbour of Campbeltown, with Arran in view on the 
other side of the straits. Through a series of idyllic pieces Mr. 
Shairp represented here a form of life in the lower Highlands that 
has disappeared since the beginning of this century. There was the 
old laird, with his memories of 1745, taking his last look at the outer 
world as he walked on a November Sabbath upon the shore by his 
house, with the little daughter who had stayed from kirk to tend him. 
There were the cares of the widow in her farm and household; the 
outdoor pleasures of the children; the life and song of the surround- 
ing people; the growth of sisters into womanhood, departure of one 
with a soldier husband to India, and the lives of both brought to a 
placid close long after the breaking up of the old household by the sea. 
The measure halts at times, but the feeling is always true. Such 
incidents as that of the saving of two little shell-gatherers caught by 
the tide on the sandbank between Davar and the coast, or the flutter 
among all the population, as of doves when a hawk sails near, upon 
the sudden approach of Paul Jones’s pirate vessel to their quiet 
shore, are told with pleasant animation, while the touches of Scottish 
dialect add to the sense of truth and freshness in the poem. There 
is not a piece in the volume that does not imply the love of nature, 
with that feeling for poetic truth which prompts upon one page 
desire for the coming of a poet whose music should breathe to the 
world 

Soul-like lays, 
Not of vain-glory born, nor love of praise, 
But welling purely from profound heart-springs; 
That lie deep down amid the life of things. 
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In 1868 Mr. Shairp published what is still his best book, a collec- 
tion of four Studies in Poetry and Philosophy. One of them—that 
on John Keble—had appeared as a separate volume, after Keble’s 
death in 1866. Three of these studies were of three poets, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Keble ; the fourth, called ‘The Moral Dynamic,’ 
was a protest against a scholastic teaching of moral philosophy which 
was said to be dead teaching, while elsewhere there were living 
energies at work. ‘ Modern literature,’ said Mr. Shairp, ‘ as compared 
with that of the last century, has nothing more distinctive in it than 
this: that it has broken into deeper ground of sentiment and reflec- 
tion, ground which has hitherto lain fallow, non-existent, or unper- 
ceived.’ It could not have lain fallow if it was non-existent, but 
confusion of metaphor does not affect here the truth of thought. If 
moral philosophy gives knowledge of ideal character, where, Mr. Shairp 
asked, is the dynamic force which will enable its students to per- 
form as well as know? The answer was, Religion; and the teaching 
in that volume was what it has been in the two later books, that if 
religion be brought into the studies, it will give them life and moving 
power ; but that it must be brought into them, not sought as their 
result. By religion was meant Christianity with faith in the atone- 
ment. This view, however, Professor Shairp holds with a temper 
not unlike that which he attributed to Coleridge, when he said, in 
explaining his opinions, ‘he was full of wise and large-hearted tole- 
rance—not that tolerance, so common and so worthless, which easily 
bears with all opinions because it earnestly believes none, but that 
tolerance, attained but by few, which holding firmly by convictions 
of its own, and making conscience of them, would neither coerce nor 
condemn those who most strongly deny them.’ In an address on 
behalf of Christian Missions given on St. Andrew’s Day, 1874, in St. 
Salvator’s College Church, Principal Shairp showed his point of view 
very distinctly. He said: ‘No one can determine for another how he is 
to serve Christ. The one thing that we are sure of is that all are called 
to serve Him and to advance His kingdom in the best way they can.’ 
He defined that kingdom by saying : ‘ It is the kingdom of righteous- 
ness, peace, joy in God and His Holy Spirit. It is the reign of truth, 
purity, unselfishness, deliverance from self.’ And he said: ‘There 
never has been, we may safely say there never will be, Christian life 
and character produced without Christ as its central heart, its life- 
giving source.’ Unquestionably this belief will be in the teaching 
of the new Oxford Professor of Poetry. His book published in 1870 
on Culture and Religion in some of their Relations, and his book, 
now published, On Poetic Interpretation of Nature, both show that his 
point of view is one for all subjects of human thought. 

In the book on Culture and Religion Principal Shairp argued 
that the aim of Culture is a fuller and more harmonious development 
of our humanity; a high and unselfish ideal of life. This being the 
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aim also of Religion, are they, he asked, rival powers? Which is the 
master art ? Culture through science alone, left out of account, he said, 
moral elements and facts in man’s nature which are as sure as gravi- 
tation. High culture through art and literature, for its own sake and 
as a way towards attainment of religion, is not, he said, in accord 
with the teaching, ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and all this 
shall be added.’ Nor, he said, is such seeking for the sake of what is 
added—religion taken as a means of culture—any better. God for the 
sake of strength, is not God for Himself with single love. Culture 
of the few, he urged, is rather a separating than a binding force ; it 
leads to self-satisfaction, alienation from ‘ the Philistines,’ and a spirit 
unlike that to which St. Augustine looked when he said, ‘ That is 
the true perfection of a man to find out his own imperfection.’ The 
conclusion of the argument was, therefore, that true strength flows 
from the influences which develope from birth in each one the reli- 
gious breath of life ; and that the highest energies result from the 
putting of this into the breast of every endeavour. It is to be taken 
into science or philosophy, not found there. The capacity of spiritual 
apprehension—that is, the power to apprehend spiritual truths—is 
latent, he said, in all men; and it depends chiefly upon home training 
whether it live or be crushed. 

Let us turn now to Professor Shairp’s new book, and, after brief 
discussion of its principles, endeavour to find some fair test of poetic 
interpretation, and apply it to one or two of the last readings of 
Nature by real poets of our day. 

Why was the book written? The new movement in aid of higher 
education of adults caused professors of St. Andrews to give courses 
of lectures on chemistry, geology, and physiology, to the general 
public. Principal Shairp, making characteristic choice of his own 
part in the work, added a literary course which should treat also of 
the outside world, and show that when all the physical sciences had 
said their say, there remained a relation between Nature and the 
sensitive and imaginative soul of man which lies beside and goes 
beyond their teaching. The lectures given for that purpose were 
revised afterwards and published as this book On Poetic Interpreta- 
tion of Nature. 

It begins, as its plan required, with a restricted use of the word 
Nature. Although humanity is a chief part of nature, for the purpose 
of his argument Professor Shairp limits his use of the word to ‘ the 
whole sum of appearances which reach us primarily through the 
senses.’ In this outer framework of our being he finds, beyond the 
facts which are reduced to exact knowledge by physical science, a 
something of which science takes no note, and that is beauty—in 
itself as real and obvious as the plainest truth in life, while it appeals 
to a faculty of apprehension other than that used in scientific reason- 
ing. Perception of beauty, he says next, can come only by ‘the 
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meeting of certain qualities of the outward world with a sensitive and 
imaginative soul. . . . When the two elements necessary to the per- 
ception of it have met, it is a reality as inevitable and as veritable as 
the law of gravitation, or any law which science registers; . . . and 
if poetry be the fittest human expression of the existence of this 
quality, it follows that poetry has to do with truth as really as science 
has, though with a different order of truth.’ Whenever a conception, 
ceasing to be a mere notion of the understanding, passes, says Pro- 
fessor Shairp, into the warm atmosphere of the life-giving imagina- 
tion, is vitalised there, and shapes itself into living images which 
kindle the passion and affections, and stimulate the whole man, 
there arises a real apprehension of truth, the poetry that Wordsworth 
called ‘the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge.’ The same 
power of vividly realising whatever a man does lay hold of, passes on 
to action, and provides abounding energy in the great workers of the 
world. ‘In the poet, on the other hand, the process not only begins 
but continues in the imagination, kindling no doubt a real glow of 
emotion, but not leading him as poet to any outward action, save the 
one action of giving vent to what he feels, of finding poetic expres- 
sion for the vision with which his imagination is filled. . . . Hence 
the practical danger which besets the poet, and indeed all esthetic 
and literary men, of becoming unreal if that truth which they see 
and cultivate for artistic purposes they never try to embody in any 
form of practical action, any common purpose with their fellow-men.’ 
Professor Shairp here touches on a vital principle, although it lies 
outside the bounds to which he limits, or tries in vain to limit, his 
discussion. We may as well, for our own purposes, restore at once the 
word Nature to its proper sense. No poet conceives of an earth on 
which the sun rises and sets, the lilies blossom, the ox and the ass lie 
down, and man is not. In the desert the felt absence of man is a 
chief part of every impression. The outside world for each of us is 
full of man, towards whom we are drawn by all that is most real to 
us in nature, and in whom the mind 
Becomes 
A thousand times more beautiful than the earth 
On which he dwells, above this frame of things 
(Which, ’mid all revolution in the hopes 

And fears of men, doth still remain unchanged) 


In beauty exalted, as it is itself 
Of quality and fabric more divine. 





It is a contemplation of this part of nature that stirs forces of enthu- 
siasm in the strong men of the world. If there be such a thing as 
poetic interpretation of the earth as it lies simply outside the human 
race, away from any thought of its relation to us, that must have but 
a weak hold on human interest. The question of a developed sense 
of nature in the poets of the nineteenth century is not a question of 
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poets who have turned from thoughts of man to celebration of the 
beauty of his dwelling-place, but of the return to us with new force of 
a sense of the great whole of life. Except for the purpose of showing 
that a poet learns something of earth and heaven besides what is 
learnt by the geologist and the astronomer, it is hardly worth while 
to assume that the poetic interpretation of nature can mean anything 
less than this; and it is true that the poets fall short of a high 
attainment if they ‘never try to embody in any form of practical 
action, any common purpose with their fellow-men.’ 

There is in Nature, says Professor Shairp, just as much or as little 
as the soul of each can see in her; and ‘for the soul to apprehend 
all that nature contains of meaning, there must be present not only 
the eye keenly observing, and tenderly sensitive to natural beauty ; 
but behind this must be a heart feelingly alive to all that is most 
affecting in human life, sentiment, and destiny. And not only this, 
but in all survey of created things, the upward look, unexpressed it 
may be, yet ever present, towards the Uncreated.’ New truths of 
science, realised as common knowledge, fill the poet with a larger 
sense of beauty, and as they are unfolded stir enthusiasm also in the 
master spirits of research. Professor Shairp, in dealing with the 
question whether science will extinguish poetry, is careful to give the 
exact words of Newton’s much-quoted saying, that he seemed to him- 
self like a boy playing on the sea-shore and diverting himself in now 
and then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, 
whilst the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before him. 
That was undoubtedly poetic interpretation of nature, but it came 
from Paradise Regained ; and the constant ascribing of the thought 
to Newton shows how little we read Milton, for it was he who wrote 


of the wise men of the world— 
Collecting toys, 


And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge; 
As children gathering pebbles on the shore. 


Professor Shairp is hardly fair to men of science when he quotes 
with high approbation Mr. Ruskin’s statement that the anatomist 
desires details for their own sake, the sculptor that by means of them 
he may kindle his work with life and stamp it with beauty. The 
anatomist desires details that the surgeon or physician may be able 
to kindle a work of God’s with life, restore the child to his parent 
and the father to his home. As little true is Mr. Ruskin’s notion of 
the difference between what he calls ‘the mere botanist’s knowledge 
of plants and the great poet’s or painter’s knowledge of them. The 
one notes their distinctions for the sake of swelling his herbarium, 
the other to render them vehicles of expression and emotion. The one 
counts the stamens, affixes a name, and is content ; the other ’—if he 
be really a poet understands the naturalist much bettey“than: Mr: 
Ruskin seems to do in passages of which Professor Shaffp says unre- 
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servedly, ‘I know not where can be found truer and more suggestive 
teaching.’ We need look, indeed, no further than his own teaching, 
which partly implies a higher truth, when he says ‘it may be that 
the increased activity of physical discovery working by scientific 
analysis, and the enlarged and heightened admiration of nature as 
seen through the imagination, are but opposite sides of the one great 
current of modern thought.’ In fact they are joint forces. The poet 
is more poet who has felt the charm of the pursuit of science, and 
the man of science is more likely to rise high in knowledge who has 
something in him that will kindle at the poet’s fire. For the health 
of the mind it is needful that a man use all his faculties, although 
his work in life is to be done by the more thorough cultivation of 
the powers that in him chance to be strongest. Imagination is at 
fault when it can rise no higher than to suppose that the research of 
the botanist is ‘ for the sake of swelling his herbarium.’ Research is 
at fault when it can penetrate no farther than to find vain dreams in 
the conceptions of the poet. 

Professor Shairp shows how the imagination of men worked of 
old upon external nature in forming language and in shaping myths, 
before he proceeds to discuss the ways in which poets have looked at 
nature. First of these ways is, he says, ‘ the simple, spontaneous, un- 
reflecting pleasure which all unsophisticated beings feel in free open- 
air life.’ The firstly is a true firstly, but the first illustration of it is 
not happily chosen ; for it is Chaucer’s love to the daisy, and nowhere 
in all our literature is love of a flower expressed in a way less ‘ un- 
. reflecting.’ It is everywhere the symbol of a higher beauty than its 
own, the beauty of a perfect woman. The pure spirit of Chaucer en- 
throned the complete wife, Alcestis, as queen of love, and, in that 
same Legend of Good Women which Professor Shairp quotes, makes 
her come to the poet who is worshipping the daisy, as herself the 


living flower : 



























And she was clad in royall habite grene, 
A fret of golde she hadde next her heere, 
And upon that a white coroune she beere 
With flourouns smal, &c. 







He makes the song of her ladies : 





Heal and honour 
To truth of womanhede and to this flour 
That bereth our alderprise in figuring, 
Her white coroune bereth the witnessing. 









Is reverence for truth of womanhood—love, perhaps, for his own wife 
—-or a ‘simple and unreflecting’ love of the daisy foremost in these 
lines which give the poet’s own account of his personal worship of his 







flower ? 






I do it in the honour 
Of love, and eke in service of the flour 
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Whom that I serve as I have wit or might. 
She is the clearness and the very light 

That in this derke world me wint and ledeth ; 
The herte inwith my sorwful brest you dredeth, 
And loveth so sore, that ye ben verily 

The maistres of my wit, and nothing I. 

My word, my workes, is knit so in your bond 
That as an harp obei2th to the hond 

That maketh it soune after his fingering, 
Right so mowe ye out of mine hertz tring 
Such voice, right as you list, to laugh or plain ; 
Be ye my guide, and lady soverain. 

As to mine earthly God, to you I call, 

Both in this worke, and in my sorowes all. 


It is true that none have excelled Chaucer in the freshness of his 
poetic interpretation of nature, but there is something unfathomable 
in the notion of him as a childlike, joyous unreflecting poet who 
helped his neighbours to be idle by amusing them with tales. It 
was not so that his friend Occleve read him, when he painted him 
with rosary in one hand and the other lifted in the act of counsel; 
nor the sage and serious Spenser, whom Milton held to be a better 
teacher than Scotus or Aquinas, when he looked reverently to Chaucer 
as his master, closely studied him, and wrote of his tales: 


They ben so well thewed and so wise 
What ever tat good old man bespake ; 


nor Milton when in Jl Penseroso he made study of Chaucer one 
of the delights of man in the hour when he is most earnest and 
thoughtful. 

Professor Shairp’s second form of the poetic interpretation of 
nature is the use of it ‘as a background or setting to human action 
or emotion ;’ and this is admirably illustrated from the eleventh book 
of the Iliad by the pastoral image associated with the hour of the 
charge of Agamemnon; though the aim of the poet is not, as Dr. 
Shairp thinks, to give the mind a pleasing rest, but by using the foil 
of a scene of repose to heighten, as he does wonderfully, the effect 
upon the mind of the fierce rush to battle that immediately follows. 
The third form assigned to the poet’s use of external nature is its 
association with historical events, and Walter Scott is well taken as 
the poet ‘ who has looked on the earth most habitually as seen through 
the colouring with which historic events and great, historic names 
have invested it.’ The fourth way is by the colouring of outward 
nature with the hues of one’s own thought. Under this head a 
passage from Shakespeare’s Tempest appears to be quoted with im- 
perfect apprehension of its meaning. It is given as a poet’s illustra- 
tion of man ‘colouring the world’ with his own excited feelings. 
‘Numerous instances,’ it is said, ‘of this, will occur to every one. 
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Take one from Shakespeare’s delineations of character. Ariel, break- 
ing through the elements and powers of Nature, quickens the remorse 
of Alonso, king of Naples, for a crime committed twelve years before, 
till the sounds of Nature become the voice of conscience : 





Methought the billows spoke and told me of it; 
The winds did sing it to me, and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounced 
The name of Prosper: it did bass my trespass, 
Therefore my son i’ the ooze is bedded, and 

I'll seek him deeper than e’er plummet sounded, 
And with him there lie mudded. 











This is indeed the voice of conscience, but of conscience associating 
its remorse with something very much less vague than ‘ the sounds of 
Nature.’ The billows, winds, and thunder were those of the storm 
that wrecked the ship, and, as Alonso thought, had drowned his son 
as Heaven’s avengement on him of the murder of his brother. The 
passage shows that Alonso’s mind is still intent on the one great 
fact always before it, is concerned with something very definite in- 
deed. Professor .Shairp takes for his fifthly the poetic treatment of 
that aspect of Nature which yields no response to man’s yearnings. 
Perhaps it should be rather of that mood of life in which the response 
is missed. or the voice one misses another hears. Dr. Shairp is 
the more ready to accept an ‘inhuman side’ of Nature because it 
lends itself to his argument that Religion, if brought into the per- 
ception of Nature, glorifies and harmonises it, but that Nature alone 
will not make a man religious. ‘ Man’s heart may he full of gladness, 
he says, ‘ yet Nature frowns: he goes forth from the death chamber, 
and Nature affronts him with sunshine and the song of birds.’ There 
would be considerable confusion overhead if the skies had to respond 
to the griefs and joys of every citizen in London. But are not deeper 
springs of thought opened by the teaching of this outer world in 
moments of tender emotion? is it not good to feel, just then, that 
when we weep life has not lost its smile, and when we smile life has 
not lost its tears? There is a simple poetic touch of emotion caused 
by Nature in this aspect, that gives exquisite pathos to the old Cymric 
poem in which Llywarch Hen laments over the last of all his sons, 
fallen in battle: ‘ Here is the bier made for him by his fierce con- 
quered enemy after he had been surrounded on all sides by the army 
of the Lloegrians; here is the tomb of Gwenn, the son of the old 
Llywarch. Sweetly a bird sang on a pear tree above the head of 
Gwenn before they covered him with the turf. That broke the heart 
of the old Llywarch. What in the outer world could be more human 
than the touch so answered by the passion of the old man’s tears ? 
Dr. Shairp’s sixthly is the use of Nature in purely descriptive 
poetry. Thomson’s Seasons is cited as the most striking example of 
it. Seventhly, there is the poet’s ‘flashing upon our hearts by one 
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touch, one inspired line, a sense of the inner life of things, and a con- 
viction that he has been allowed for a moment to penetrate into their 
secret. These words probably appear to say more than they mean. 
Words of a true poet may reproduce as perfectly as if they were them- 
selves mountains and skies, a natural impression of hill scenery, and 
yet not tell us a new truth. Such words, surely, are those of which 
Professor Shairp asks, ‘Who has not felt as though he had a new 
revelation made to him about the starry sky and the mountain still- 
ness after reading for the first time these two well-known lines ?—- 

‘ The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills.’ 


The charm of the next illustration is more accurately characterised 
when it is asked who has ‘so called up the impression produced ’ by 
the sound of waters heard among the mountains as Wordsworth when 
he thus speaks— 

In mute repose 
To lie and listen to the mountain-flood 
Murmuring from Glaramara’s inmost caves. 


Professor Shairp has an eighthly; poetic use of the visible world 
as a foreshadowing of the invisible; and he sums up this part of his 
subject with a firstly and secondly, in which he says: ‘To find out 


and arrange under heads all the ways in which, say, Shakespeare and 
Milton deal with Nature, would be an interesting study for any one 
who is young, and has leisure for it.’ I should say not, unless he 
were a Scotchman. We are bad friends with Fifteenthly upon this 
side of the Tweed. 

There is very much to be enjoyed in the second half of Professor 
Shairp’s book, which illustrates his argument by references to the 
poetic interpretation of Nature in different times and countries, be- 
ginning with the Book of Job and ending with the poetry of Words- 
worth. It is pleasant, by the way, to find Homer’s Odyssey quoted 
through the translation of it into Spenserian stanza by Philip Stan- 
hope Worsley, for none is more faithful or as fullof grace. Professor 
Shairp speaks of it with unmeasured enthusiasm, and is disposed to 
think it ‘the best poetic translation of any classical poet that we 
have in English,’ which praise he caps by saying, ‘I know no more 
delightful reading than those picturesque and melodious stanzas.’ 
Really none? From Homer Dr. Shairp passes to shrewd indications 
of the sense of outward nature in Lucretius and Virgil; thence to 
Chaucer, Shakespeare and Milton. Of Chaucer again we are told 
‘it was Nature in her first intention, her most obvious aspects, that 
attracted him. Once, indeed, in the Assembly of Foules, he speaks 
of “that noble goddess of Nature.” This, however, is not his usual 
language, but rather a conventional way of speaking caught from 
the Latin poets he had read.’ ‘That noble goddess Nature’ in the 
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Assembly of Foules had come through the Roman de la Rose out of 
Alain de V’Isle, De Planctu Nature. Chaucer, especially in his 
poems of the French school, abounds in allegorical expression ; and 
when we are told, ‘his favourite season—it is the Maytime; of this 
he is never tired of singing,’ it should be remembered that, however 
much he delighted in May, April and May were the conventional 
months of the poets of his time, and before it, so that poems, good 
or bad, by other men than Chaucer, opened commonly with the sweet 
season and the song of birds; the spring prelude being often—though 
never, of course, by Chaucer—placed in odd juxtaposition with the 
matter in hand. We hear also again from Professor Shairp of Shake- 
speare’s ‘ youthful deer-huntings,’ although Charlcote was not a deer 
park in Shakespeare’s time. Such stories as that of Shakespeare’s 
deer stealing, where there were no deer to be stolen, have all the 
gallantry of good Sir Richard Witherington, ‘ For when his legs were 
smitten off he fought upon his stumps.’ 

These lesser details may be left, with only one note more. Pro- 
fessor Shairp does justice to Allan Ramsay and James Thomson, who 
in the eighteenth century restored to our poetry the sense of natural 
beauty which had been dying out of it since the Restoration. All 
that is said of them is well said; but there is a third man missing. 
It is strange that so very good a student of Wordsworth as Dr. Shairp 
is should treat of this part of his subject without remembering him 
of whom Wordsworth said— 





A grateful few shall love thy modest lay 
Long as the shepherd’s bleating flock shall stray 
O’er naked Snowdon’s wide aérial waste ; 

Long as the thrush shall pipe on Grongar Hill. 


John Dyer and James Thomson were both born in the same year, 
1700. Grongar Hill and the first of Thomson’s Seasons, Winter, 
both appeared in the same year, 1726; and Dyer’s poem, free from 
the false diction of his time, blended, almost in Wordsworth’s own 
spirit, thoughts of man with delight in the scene from one of his own 
native hills. For ‘thus,’ he wrote—- 
Thus is Nature’s vesture wrought,— 
To instruct our wand’ring thought. 


It is remarkable that when Professor Shairp gave a whole chapter to 
the ‘Return to Nature begun by Allan Ramsay and Thomson’ he 
should have overlooked the Welshman who sang— 


Be full, ye courts, be great who will ; 
Search for Peace with all your skill : 
Open wide the lofty door, 

Seek her on the marble floor, 

In vain you search, she is not there ; 
In vain ye search the domes of care ! 
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Grass and flowers Quiet treads, 

On the meads and mountain heads, 
Along with Pleasure, close allied, 
Ever by each other’s side: 

And often by the murm’ring rill, 
Hears the thrush, while all is still, 
Within the groves of Grongar Hill. 


But if this book on the poetic interpretation of Nature has a few 
weaknesses, it has essential’ strength. It comes of an earnest mind. 
It deals justly with an important movement in the literature of our 
century as something more than a slight question of taste. Professor 
Shairp works with a high aim, looks to the heart of his subject, and 
what he has written must win for him the respect of all his readers. 
The best work of man abounds in oversights, and there must be error 
in the fairest comment that another mind can make upon it. It 
may be satisfaction to a reader who knows that, to be quite sure that 
a critic knows it too. 

Let us now seek to apply some test tothe interpretation of Nature 
in one or two of the best poems newly published. We will take 
Nature to include ourselves, and say, in substantial agreement with 
Professor Shairp, that poetic knowledge of it comes through the 
imagination by a vivid realising of whatever fact or object shall have 
laid hold both of reason and emotion, winning thus to its interpre- 
tation the whole inner life of man. And let us adopt also the doc- 
trine that a contact of this inner life with certain observed conditions 
gives rise to the sense of beauty, material or spiritual, from which 
springs the impulse to poetic interpretation, and which it is the 
chief aim of the poet to communicate. Let us grant also that it 
is the first and last aim of the poet to find beauty, and reproduce it 
in words fitted to make others feel its charm. Since by so doing 
he gives pleasure, it is an equivalent phrase to say that pleasure is 
his aim. 

But all beauty or pleasure is not of one kind, though all forms of 
true beauty are allied together and joined in the utterances of the 
chief poets of the world. There is a perfect beauty in the daisy. 
Whoever by musical words could raise within us by the winter fire 
a complete sense of its form, colour, and association with the tender 
herbage of the spring, would create in us an image of perfect beauty, 
and, although he went no farther, he would be in that respect really 
apoet. There is a perfect beauty in the story of Alcestis. Who- 
ever by musical words could stir us to a living thrill of reverence for 
the high purity of a womanhood able to rise to uttermost self-sacrifice 
through tenderness of love, would create in us an image of beauty 
not more perfect in its kind, but the perfection of anothe*ind far 
higher kind. Whoever could bring both these forms of Beauty home 
to us, and make us feel how least and greatest of aff that is good 
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are blended in the universal harmony, his place would be among the 
chiefs of song. 


In the coinage also of the poets there are half-pence, shillings, 


and pounds, and it would be bad criticism of a half-penny to deny 
that it is coin, or ask why it is not a shilling ora pound. If it be 
a good half-penny it has its just place in the currency. The lowest 
form of poetry is, perhaps, that of the writer who finds his imagi- 
nation stirred and the whole range of his powers active in the repro- 
duction of a lively sense of beauty aay animal, apart from any 
higher thoughts associated with it. But poetry this is, if what it 
images be beauty. It cannot fail to delight those who have not 
learnt so habitually to associate the spirit with the flesh as to have 
all pleasure in the beauty present mastered by the pain of missing 
that which should have been its soul. The highest form of poetry 
is that of the writer who, having his imagination stirred, lays hold 
with reason and emotion upon all the world in which he dwells, who 
brings his whole soul to the apprehension of the souls of others, 
fastens with might upon the vital interests of life, and brings home 
to the common apprehension, blended with all the harmonies of out- 
ward nature, all the harmonies of human life. For him the divine 
life in the world joins itself to all that is human, and as his poet’s 
eye * glances from Earth to Heaven, from Heaven to Earth,’ he joins 
both in his verse by showing, through our life in action, how its 
truest notes are to be struck and how its discords can be healed. 
The one poet who has risen, in that sense, to the utmost height 
attainable by man is Shakespeare. 

But between these two extremes are many varieties of the poetic 
interpretation of Nature. 

Mr. William Morris is, in his own way, a true poet, and except, 
perhaps, one or two faults which might be justified as beauties, his 
work is so nearly perfect in its kind that one is sometimes tempted 
to ask the idle question, Why is he excellent in this kind only? It 
is true that men are not as coins, dead metal. They have within 
themselves a constant power of development ; but it is best spent in 
the constant bettering of their own form of work. Mr. Morris’s new 
poem, The Story of Sigurd the Volsung and the Fall of the Nib- 
lungs,? thoroughly represents his method of bringing home to usa 
sense of beauty. He takes an old-world story, of which all the inci- 
dents are picturesque, and that is too far away from the realities of 
our own life to stir strong passion or emotion. The story must not 
interfere, through a deep personal interest in its subject, with a calm 
enjoyment of his skill in setting it before the mind. He takesa 
pleasant measure, best: if associated readily with old-world song; and 
he brings out its music with rare skill. He casts out of his English 


2 The Story of Sigurd the Volsung and the Fall of the Niblungs. By William 
Morris, author of The Earthly Paradise. Ellis and White, 1877. 
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all he can of the long words and words of Latin origin, restricting 
himself to what is commonly called Saxon. The art in this is fairly 
enough hidden under guise of an antique simplicity which harmonises 
pleasantly with other features of the work. He then proceeds at 
leisurely pace with his tale, and uses a delightful power of developing 
before the mind’s eye, touch by touch, the successive pictures that 
his subject yields to the imagination. He passes smoothly on from 
scene to scene with a skill that is the more appreciated the more 
closely it is watched, and blends with the work exquisite touches 
that come from a poet’s sense of all the outward beauty of the world. 
Mr. William Morris may be said to be the painter’s poet. Every 
book of his includes a gallery of pictures upon classical and medieval 
subjects, various in detail but all full of charm. 

Yet Mr. Morris is but very distantly related to the poet’s poet, 
Spenser, who was painter’s poet too. What Spenser above all things 
sought was penetration of his subject with the deepest interests of 
life in his own day. His imaginings were quick with a passionate 
under-life that pulsed with care about all the momentous questions 
of his hour: the Church of the Reformation and its struggles, Philip 
of Spain, the contest in the Netherlands, execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots, repudiation of his faith by Henri Quatre, theories of communists, 
subjection of woman—Spenser delivers his soul upon all such matters 
in the Faerie Queene, and wrote that poem for no other purpose than 
to represent man’s battle heavenward. But all matter of this kind 
Mr. Morris steadily avoids. Some resemblance there is between Mr. 
Morris’s metrical story-telling and what the poetry of Chaucer is 
supposed to be by the very large part of the educated British public 
that has never read it. But here also those deeper thoughts of life 
which it is in the nature of Mr. Morris’s genius to dispense with, 
were for Chaucer as for Shakespeare, the very air breathed by the 
persons living in his verse, although these poets dealt with universal 
truth, and did not, like Spenser and Milton, join the passing contests 
of their time. Mr. Morris therefore paints beautiful pictures ; 
Chaucer creates breathing life. We can easily imagine Chaucer's 
Prioress paying a visit to Mr. Morris's picture-gullery, walking with 
pleasure up and down in it, and sharing our opinion that it is very 
good. 

There is a place in our homes for beautiful word-pictures; they 
are, at least, as welcome as if they were in colour. When a poet 
feels that he can give his whole mind, with an artist’s sense of full 
enjoyment, to the production of such works, he is right and wise in 
resolve that he will be true to the conditions which enuble him best 
to achieve. From this point of view—and from no other——Mr. 
Morris’s limitation of his vocabulary may be regarded as judicious. 
As Mr. Whistler is free to paint a grey fugue or a blue sonata, and 
an Ary Scheffer might banish from his palette half the colours used 
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by other painters, so‘ Mr. Morris may acquire for his pieces a 
distinctive grace marked by a limitation of the tints he uses. For 
complete utterance of mind, the speaker or the writer seeks always 
the word that has most in it of the thought to be expressed. Other 
things being equal, the homeliest and shortest word is best, but 
he will in no case let it exclude a word of current English, what- 
ever its length or pedigree, that more exactly fits his meaning. A 
writer intent on the utterance of large and living truth could never 
limit wilfully the means of its expression. An etymologist who 
counts percentages of the proportion of Teutonic to Latin-English in 
the works of various writers has given for Mr. Morris’s poems figures 
that would represent an ominous death-rate in the language of any 
man with a large message to deliver, whether it were in Chaucer’s 
time or at any other time from then till now. It is only as a device 
for producing the right tone in a delightful system of word-painting 
that this usage of Mr. Morris’s can be completely justified. 

Limitation of the class of words may partly compel increase of 
their number. The Life and Death of Jason was full of beauty, but 
the subject was spread over more than ten thousand lines. The 
Story of Sigurd the Volsung is four or five times as long as the 
original from which it is taken. Chaucer would have told it again 
within the limits of his Knight’s Tale, but Mr. Morris expands it 
into almost ten thousand lines, each very full of words, albeit all are 
musical. The diffuseness may be needed for the attainment of the 
full effect. Undoubtedly the narrative does keep its even flow, with 
interest enough to carry the mind on well satisfied from one picture 
to another, and sufficient time allowed to look at each. 

The original of Mr. Morris’s poem is the Icelandic Volsunga 
Saga, the oldest Northern form of the series of historical myths 
which appear in German literature as the Nibelungen Lied. Its 
stories were current in the ninth century, when Harold Harfagr 
caused the beginning of that self-exile of petty chiefs of Norway 
which led to a gradual colonising of the habitable parts of Iceland. 
The colonists were men who brought with them, and retained for a 
long time unchanged, the customs and traditions of their former 
home. They formed for themselves a free constitution, and held by 
their old gods until the year 1000, when Christianity was introduced 
among them. The Volsunga Saga represents a state of life among 
the tribes of Northern Europe older than the first settlement of 
Iceland. It gives adventures almost as they were told by men who 
had not yet come into contact with Christianity. After Iceland had 
been Christianised, a collection was made of the old metrical legends 
of the gods and lays of heroes. It is said to have been made by 
Semund Sigfusson, a priest, poet, and historian, who had a share in 
forming the ecclesiastical code of Iceland; and it is therefore known 
as Semund’s Edda. It was not called Edda until later days; that 
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name (which means ‘ great grandmother’) having been first given to 
Snorri Sturluson’s less ancient book, of poetical rules illustrated by 
old mythical tales that were the legends of great grandmothers. 
Edda was thus taken to mean generally the old poetry as distinguished 
from the new. Of the heroic lays in Semund’s Edda the greater 
number celebrate chief incidents in the Volsunga Saga. Sometimes 
the saga and the corresponding poem of the Hdda scarcely differ 
even in word; sometimes the saga fills a gap in the sequence, and is 
clearly supplying its matter from one of the old lays, on the general 
body of which Semund drew, and which one he had not in his collec- 
tion. Older than Semund’s Edda, it is, of course, older than the 
Nibelungen Lied, and is, as before said, the most ancient form of 
that mythical record. Mr. Morris throughout follows the Volsunga 
Saga. He omits what is told at the beginning, and breaks off before 
the end; the rest he takes continuously, with no other change than 
suits his purpose. Some incidents he omits, others he modernises. 
The old fighting men, of whom it is frequent praise that they were 
soaked in blood up to the armpits, and whose ladies were hardly less 
dangerous to their enemies, often behaved in a way that would shock 
modern taste. Mr. Morris does not consider himself bound to repro- 
duce too faithfully those traits of barbarism in which the cruelty 
becomes repulsive. He keeps all that is picturesque; he softens or 
omits whatever would destroy the beauty of a scene, however vividly 
it might present the spirit of the time illustrated; and he may be 
trusted to introduce into the modern drawing-room even a berserkr 
with his hair brushed, his face washed, and a bottle or two of eau-de- 
Cologne sprinkled over him. Itis not his object to bring really before 
us the whole fierceness of men who professed to their friends more 
faith than they could keep, who made animal courage their chief 
virtue, death by violence the crown of life, and slaughter of enemies 
or strangers, with much robbery of treasure from them, life’s chief 
business before the crown was won. Thus, the characters of Mr. 
Morris’s poem represent distinctly no period of civilisation, and they 
illustrate but lightly, although sometimes very gracefully indeed, 
that mythical side of the saga which, as in other of the old heroic 
tales, modified fables of the gods who were personified forces of nature. 
Odin being the air, in which his one eye was the sun (the other eye, 
paid for wisdom, being probably the moon set in the ocean), partially 
reappears in his son Volsung, and still more in Sigmund, ‘lord of the 
golden harvests, the flame of the Glittering Heath,’ to whom he gives 
his sword and his horse. Odin’s characters as god of the bright day 
appear more clearly in Sigurd; and Brynhild is in some respects a 
reshaping of Freyja. The bold myth-hunter does not stop at Sigurd, 
but finds Odin in Robin Hood, and another Brynhild in Maid Marian. 
But there can be no doubt about the transference of mythological 
types into the most ancient sagas. When Sigurd awakens Brynhild 
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there is a very obvious nature myth; it isa new form taken by an 
older picture of the sun wakening the sleeping powers of the earth. 
In Richard Wagner’s operas upon the Nibelungen Lied, while the 
heroic tale is told, there is often a noble rendering into music of this 
first form of the poetic interpretation of Nature. But in Mr. Morris’s 
poem, although there are touches suggested by acknowledgment of 
such a feature in the saga—such as the fair blossoming of the June 
flowers as Sigurd crosses the forest lawn—the story seems to have 
been told only for its picturesque details. It delights the fancy 
through artistic combinations, but it does not flash one truth into 
the mind, or stir in any place the depths of feeling. 

With right discretion Mr. Morris omits the earlier part of the 
saga which tells of King Volsung and his forefathers. He does not 
begin, as the saga does, by telling of Sigi, said to be one of Odin’s 
sons, and how he first came to be king over the Huns; of the murder 
of Sigi in his old age by his wife’s brother, and the avenging of that 
murder by Rerir his son; nor does he tell how Rerir then succeeded 
to the kingdom, and how his queen—by help of an apple sent from 
the gods—became the mother of the mighty Volsung. Volsung was 
brought into the world like Macduff, but not ‘ untimely ;’ for six years 
he had been waiting to be born, and being therefore six years old 
when she first saw him, he had sense enough immediately to kiss 
his mother as she died. All this earlier part of the record is 
judiciously omitted. The mighty King, after whom his descendants 
were named Volsungs, built himself a mighty hall. Mr. Morris 
opens his poem in this hall with the next incident in the saga, 
the marriage of King Volsung’s daughter Signi to King Siggeir the 
Goth. 


There was a dwelling of kings ere the world was waxen old; : 

Dukes were the doorwards there, and the roofs were thatched with gold ; 
Earls were the wrights that wrought it, and silver nailed its doors ; 

Earls’ wives were the weaving women, queens’ daughters strewed its floors, 
And the masters of its song-craft were the mightiest men that cast 

The sails of the storm of battle adown the bickering blast. 


Silver nails on the door, and dukes to answer it; nothing in the 
way of opening could be more elegant. Then in the poem, as in 
the saga, comes to the wedding Odin with a magic sword. He 
thrusts the sword into the family tree that grows up into the hall, 
mounts through its roof, and overshadows. it. Mighty Volsung’s 
mightier son Sigmund, who is to be father to mightiest Sigurd, is 
alone able to draw the sword out of the tree. Mr. Morris still 
follows the saga without change of incident, in telling of the wrath 
of Siggeir, who in vain desired the sword; of his treacherous invita- 
tion to King Volsung before sudden departure; and of King Vol- 
sung’s return visit to King Siggeir, who then fell upon his guest. 
King Volsung was killed, and his ten sons became prisoners. Siggeir 
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was ordering their death, when their sister Signi intervened with a 
petition to her husband that he would first put them in the stocks. 
Siggeir liked this notion, but asked why it was their sister who sug- 
gested such addition to their pain. Her reply was with a proverb, 
‘ The eye loves while it can look.’ Mr. Morris makes delicate use of 
this, but he modifies the incident ; with him Signi petitions only for 
a short reprieve, and the first thought of putting the ten brothers in 
the stocks he transfers to King Siggeir. Then follows his modifica- 
tion of another incident. The ten brothers were left in the wood 
side by side, with a great beam over their legs. In the night, accord- 
ing to the saga, came an elk that ate up one of them. Signi sent 
in the morning for tidings, and was told of this. The elk came night 
after night, and always ate one brother for his supper. At last 
Sigmund alone was left, and by Signi’s counsel honey was smeared 
over his face, and also put into his mouth. When the elk came for 
his tenth supper he was first tempted by the honey to lick Sigmund’s 
face ; having cleaned that, he put his tongue into Sigmund’s mouth 
to lick out the honey that was also there. As soon as he did so, 
Sigmund clenched his teeth on the elk’s tongue, and held him tight. 
The great elk, in his struggles to get free, kicked to pieces the beam 
over Sigmund’s legs, and after all escaped only to die, leaving his 
tongue behind him. Mr. Morris prudently changes the one elk 
into a pair of wolves, who ate the brothers at the rate of two a night, 
and on the fifth night leaves Semund sole survivor after a death- 
struggle with them which he thus relates: 


I lord of the golden harness, the flame of the Glittering Heath, 

Must snarl to the she-wolf’s snarling, and snap with greedy teeth 

While my hands with the hand bonds struggled: my teeth took hold the first, 
And amid her haughty writhing the bonds that bound me burst, 

As with Fenrir’s wolf it shall be: then the beast with the hopples I smote 
When my left hand stiff with the bonds had got her by the throat. 

But I turned when I had slain her, and there lay Sigi dead, 

And once more to the night of the forest the fretting wolf had fled. 


A good animal painter might be very well content to reproduce 
that scene upon canvas; but he would think for a year or two before 
he drew an elk with a hero hanging to his tongue. Then Semund, 
whom King Siggeir supposed to be dead, hid in the forest and was 
aided secretly by his sister, the King’s wife. Signi of course looked 
for a day of vengeance on the husband who had killed her father and 
her brothers. Mr. Morris here more seriously modifies the saga by 
an alteration in its manners. Signi had two boys from her marriage 
with King Siggeir, and the saga says that when the elder boy was 
thirteen years old his mother sent him to her brother in the wood, to 
see whether he was fit to aid in the avenging. So says also Mr. 
Morris in his poem, and he follows the saga too, in telling how 
Sigmund gave the boy flour to make into bread, and the boy made no 
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bread because there was something moving in the flour-bag. But 
then the saga goes on to tell briefly ‘ when Sigmund and Signy came 
together he said to her that the boy was of no use, though he had 
kept him. Signi said, “ Kill him then, for he no longer deserves to 


live.” And so he did. So winter went by. Afterwards she sent her , 


younger son to Sigmund; but the saga need not be lengthened to 
tell that he killed that boy also by the advice of Signi.’ Mr. Morris 
cannot allow such behaviour. His Sigmund shows himself to bea 
pattern uncle. He has sent the first child back to its mother, and 
he thus deals with the next child in the wood :— 


Forth came the son of Siggeir, and quaked his face to see, 
But thereof nought Sigmund noted, but bade him wend with him. 
So they went through the summer night-tide, by many a wood-way dim, 
Till they came to a certain wood-lawn, and Sigmund lingered there, 
And spake as his feet brushed o’er it: ‘The June flowers blossom fair.’ 
So they came to the skirts of the forest, and the meadows of the neat, 
And the earliest wind of dawning blew over them soft and sweet : 
There stay’d Sigmund the Volsung and said : 

King Siggeir’s son, 
Bide here till the birds are singing and the day is well begun ; 
Then go to the house of the Goth king, and find thou Signy the Queen, 
And tell unto no man else the things thou hast heard or seen : 
But to her thou shalt tell what thou wilt, and say this word withal : 
‘Mother, I come from the wildwood, and he saith, whatever befal 
Alone I will abide there, nor have such fosterlings ; 
For the sons of the Gods may help me, but never the sons of Kings.’ 
Go, then, with this word in thy mouth—or do thou after thy fate, 
And, if thou wilt, betray me !—and repent it early and late. 
Then he turned his back on the acres, and away to the woodland strode ; 
But the boy scarce bided the sunrise ere he went the homeward road ; 
So he came to the house of the Goth kings and spake with Signy the Queen, 
Nor told he to any other the things he had heard and seen, 
For the heart of a king’s son had he. 


When at the close of his poem Mr. Morris, following the saga, tells 
how Gudrun, who had much to avenge, killed her husband and burnt 
all his people in the night by setting the house on fire, he drops in 
like manner something from the story. He tells, indeed, how Gud- 
run fed her husband before killing him ; but he does not tell us what 
dish the saga says she cooked for his supper and caused him to eat— 
the roasted hearts of their two children, whose throats she had cut 
with her own hand. After the revenge of Gudrun Mr. Morris ends 
by telling us that she cast herself into the sea and so was drowned. 
This brings his story to a proper close. But asa lay in the Edda— 
the Greenland lay of Atli—sings, ‘The wise woman would go to 
destroy herself: her days were lengthened; she died another time.’ 
In fact, the Volsunga Saga goes beyond the point where Mr. Morris 
stops, to tell how Gudrun came ashore, married another king, and 
found more matter for vengeance. After which the same saga begins 
the story of Aslaug, daughter of Sigurd and Brynhild, in whom, 
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therefore, the race of the Volsungs is revived, to be united, in the 
Ragnar Lodbrok Saga, to a new line of kings. For the hero Ragnar, 
who owed his name of Lodbrok (leather leggings) to the gaiters he 
wore when courting one wife, who in her maiden days had a viper to 
keep guard over her bower, had Aslaug for another of his wives. By 
breaking off where he does, and suffering Gudrun to drown, Mr. 
Morris has shown the tact that is manifest in all his treatment of the 
subject. That he should reduce the barbarism of the story by alter- 
ing its manners, abating greed, and omitting the less elegant acts of 
robbery and murder, is in just accord with his design. Of course 
also he would modernise those forms of incident which, for modern 
readers, touch the ludicrous. King Gunnar, says the saga, was thrown 
among poisonous reptiles with his hands bound. Gudrun sent him 
a harp that he might charm them ; and, as his hands were bound, he 
played it with his teeth so beautifully that all the snakes were charmed 
except one. There was one adder who had no ear for music, and that 
stung him to the heart. No student of the picturesque would repre- 
sent a hero playing the harp with his teeth. Mr. Morris causes 
Gunnar’s hands to be unbound when the harp is sent, and poses him 
for death becomingly. 

The race of the Nibelungs appear in the Icelandic tale as 
Giukungs, the race of the King Giuki, whose home is by the Rhine. 
Mr. Morris applies to them the more familiar name, and calls them 
Niblungs without going in other respects beyond the record of the 
Volsunga Saga. He has throughout, in short, most deftly turned 
that ancient tale into a modern English poem which, when taken 
upon its own terms, is full of charm, and has hardly a fault but the 
diffuseness of style already referred to. There is in almost every 
man a gift, which his fellows wish him to use sparingly, of saying in 
ten thousand words what he could say in ten. Suppose, for example, 
that one who has nothing more to say than that he cannot find a 
memorandum, has been fascinated by the genius of Mr. Morris. As 
admirers of great artists can always imitate their faults, he might 
take a leaf out of Mr. Morris’s new story book in this way. Memo- 
randum being Latin, he would call it rune :— 


THE LOST RUNE. 
Now I sought in the hoarder of words, where the dark wood closes them round, 
Where the square drawer pierces the table, and there it was not to be found. 
I looked in the pouch of the garment I wore when I handled it last, 
Where the coat buttons over the bosom when joy of the summer is past, 
And the wild storm roars from the north, and the fingers have ceased to feel, 
And winter grasps in his withered hand a dagger of icy steel. 


Then I looked in unlikely places, within and without and around, 
Searched in all the unlikeliest places where lost things are sure to be found 
For joy finds its way to the grave, and pleasure is nurse of care, 

And this ye shall know of a sooth that the miser has most to spare 
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So where I should look for nothing, I had a great hope to find. 
But this is a wondrous matter, a tale of the sight of the blind, 
Of the sight of the blind who saw nothing, for nothing was there to see; 
Though the rede was good it was redeless, it brought no knowledge to me. 
Unknown as the way of the mole when it crumbles the dust of the earth, 
Unknown as the life of the clod that has given a daisy birth, 

Is the rune that I have and have not, the writing no more to be read, 
Why do I forget where I put it, and what has become of my head ? 
















But I wax very sure that I know how I carefully put it aside, 




































And I think of the place where I put it, and thought, as I did so, with pride,— Less 
I shall know where to find you again now, O thought that I wish to be mine Thro 
Till for me the wind ceaseth to whisper, for me the sun ceaseth to shine !— y 
As the sun when the banks of the rainclouds fill day with a murmur of rain 
And the cold drops plash in the pools, and men rest from the reaping of grain ; ADi 
As the moor when her thin-worn sickle is lost in the fields of the sky, a 
And the stars are all flashing with glory, for glory of hers gone by: Ss 
He is not to be seen now of me or of them that walk under the gloom ; M 
She has turned her face now from earth-dwellers and looks at the dealers of doom: 
So is it with this I am seeking, so is it with what I have lost, The | 
For the gods may all look down upon it, but labour of mortals is crost f 
By the will of the norns that crosses the strongest will of a man, é 
For fate rides afield with the hunter, who can but do what he can. 
Shall he struggle with fate and hope to go single in search of prey ? - 
Shall he hope to have rule of the norns? Shall he bid and shall they obey ? I 
So I yield to the will that is strongest, I marvel and say, Let it be ; ™ 
It may lie in the glitter of Gimli, the bright elf-home of the free, Natur 
Or be lost in the fireheat of Muspil, or buried in vapour and frost, 
Where Niflheim breeds the frost giants. This only I know, it is lost. Memo: 
It is gone with the dews of the morning, is gone with the dreams of the day, der 
For I make little notes upon paper and somebody takes them away. Studie 
Thus the wheel might go round till the end of the nineteenth cen- ché 
tury. Yet they only who have Mr. Morris’s genius could spin the (a 
yarn in Mr. Morris’s way; for at his longest he is still a poet, and The £E 
his images, drawn from the beauty of the outer world, bring the fine Cha 
sense of it home to us as none but the work of a true poet can. Mu 
Those critics who suppose that they can throw a net over Mr. Morris, The V. 
and that he is to be tied down as they please, will have to say to him Ce 
after all, as his King Elf said to the resolved Sigurd— th 
Forsooth no more may we hold thee than the hazel copse may hold (P 
The sun of the early dawning, that turneth it all to gold. 
3 ; ‘ ‘ ’ Dificul: 
Before changing the point of view, something has yet to be said, 4 Jol 
in another paper, of Mr. Browning’s last volume of poems, of The & 
Epic of Hades and the genius of Mr. Lewis Morris, of the new 
collection of the Songs, Ballads, and Stories of William Allingham, 
of the verse of Aubrey de Vere and other poets of mark, who —_ 
have, each in his own way, been interpreters of nature in our recent 2 oy 
literature. , 
Henry Monrtey. Evol 






VoL. 
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